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"CREAM SEPARATORS. 


If you are milking even as few ac two or three 
cows and are not using a De Laval Cream 
Separator you are wasting both quantity and 
quality of cream every day you go without one. 





‘cA! 

De Laval Separators are not only superior 
to all others but are at the same time cheapest 
in proportion to actual capacity, while they are 


so much better made that they last from two to 
ten times longer. 





The larger your herd is the 
greater your loss without a f 
De Laval Cream Separator. i 


This applies not only te 
those who have no separator 
but to those who are trying 
to get along with some 
separator other than the De | 
Laval. 


The De Laval saves enough 
over any gravity setting sys- 
tem in. butter fat, quality of 
cream, sweet skimmilk, labor, 
time and trouble, to pay for 
itself every six months. 

The De Laval saves enough 
over other separators in closer 
skimming, in running heavier 








More than a million and a 
quarter cow owners the 
world over have found the 
De Laval Cream Separator to 
be the best investment they 
ever made and 98% of the 
world’s creameries use the 
De Laval exclusively. 


De Laval Cream Separators 
are made in all sizes and capac- 
ities from a 155-lb. an hour 
machine that sells for $35. to 
a 1550-lb. an hour machine 
that sells for $160. 

All farm and dairy sizes are 
made to run by hand, or can 
be furnished with attachments 
for operation by gasoline en- 








and smoother cream, skim- 
ming cool milk, greater capacity, easier cleaning, 
easier running and fewer repairs, to pay for itself 
every year. 

The 1912 Improved De Laval saves enough 
over De Laval machines of 5, 10, 150r 20 yearsago, 
in closer separation under all conditions, greater 
capacity, easier running and greater mechanical 
perfection, to pay for itself every two years. 


A liberal “exchange” allowance will be made 
for your old De Laval Separator, or any other 
make, toward the purchase of an up-to-date ma- 
chine. If you are using an old style De Laval 
or any other separator it will pay you to 
investigate the great improvements in our latest 
style machines, including automatic oiling. 


gine orany other kind of power, 


We have agents in almost every locality who 
will be glad to set up a machine for you and give 
you a free trial, and we have an arrangement with 
our agents whereby the purchaser, if he desires, 
may make a partial payment at time of purchase 
and pay the balance on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself out of its own savings. 


If you don’t know a De Laval agent write to 
our nearest office for his name and a catalog, 
which we will gladly send you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 101 Drumm St. 1016 Western Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


—_—__ 











Before you buy a Cream Separator 
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To-place it in a somewhat abrupt form, | 
it confronts the farmer as a very serious, 
difficult problem to solve, at any rate at 
the present time. Although butter prices 
are, and have been soaring high, higher 
still than they were about three years 
ago, why is it with the unusual high 
prices for butter we dairy farmers still 
nnd it difficult to make much profit at it? 
Any dairy farmer with a herd of good, 
rich, milk-producing cows can certainly 
not expect, or even want, the butter price 
to go any higher. But on the other hand, 
what does it cost to produce this butter? 

Can any one of you older dairymen 
remember when all kinds of feed stuff 
were ever higher? All kinds of legume 
hay $21 to $55 a ton, bran $1.40 a hun- 
dred, and everything else in proportion. 
The dairy business has its ups and downs 
the same as al] other lines of business. 
Down in Egypt, the southern part of the 
state where I live, dairying has not been 
followed to any great extent for more 
than about fifteen to twenty-five years, 
except in the neighborhood of St. Louis, 
on the other side of the big creek and 
some of the larger cities within our 





state, such as East St. Louis, Alton, | 
Belleville and others. 

Now right here let us draw a brief and| 
sharp comparison of the situation of 
these dairymen at that time and the dairy 
situation of the present time. The price 
of their product at that time was not as 
high as it is now, either the milk deliv- 
ered in the city or in other form. The 
price for whole milk ranged at about five 
cents a quart in summer to six cents 
a quart:in winter and the other products 
in proportion, if anything a little less. 
But what did it cost to produce that as 
compared with the cost and expenditure 
involved to produce it now? Bran sold 
as low as fifty cents a hundred, sometimes 
lower yet, but hardly ever over $1 a 
hundred. Brewers’ and distillers’ grains 
could often be had for the hauling and 
for roughness hay of some kind, clover, 
timothy and prairie were about all of the 
varieties known and were seldom over $10 
a ton. 

Another very important factor was at 
that time and is now, the amount of 
money invested in the stock, the cows to 
do business with. It is of course a well 
known fact that they did not have the 
pure bred, high producing cows that we 
have now, but for a return of profits, for 
money invested, losses incurred, etc., they 
were decidedly better off than we are now. 
The average price for cows kept for milk 
production ranged from twenty-five to 
forty dollars. Fifty dollars was an un- 
usually high price and there were some 
good high producers among them though 
there were no pure bred dairy cattle. 
'Fhese cows at that often sold for as much 
money after being milked one lactation 
period, and in some instances more, than 
they cost in the first place. So the capi- 
tal or money invested in that part of the 
business would take care of itself, in- 
crease with wide-awake, shrewd buying 
and selling dairymen, where with others 
again it would lose out, same as with the 
different dairymen of today. 

But ‘the returns then from the dairy, 
whole milk, butter and cheese, were very 
nearly clear profit. As before mentioned 
the present price of butter is exception- 
ally high, at least for the consumer, but 
how is it with the whole milk producer? 
Does he get anything for the advanced 
price of everything necessary to produce 
it Feed is on the average fully twenty 
per cent higher than what it was last 
year. The Chicago prices are about two 
and one-third cents a hundred less for the 
six winter months than they were last 
vear. Down with us it is worse yet. 
Last winter the price of milk averaged 
for the six winter months $1.88 and one- 





third cents where now we don’t know 








&, The Dairy Situation Today 2 


By A. F. Jansen 





what it will average, as they only pay by 
months. But prices have been, till now, 
an average of $1.52 a hundred for five 
months. A few years ago it was the 
same condition with the butter price when 
it dropped down to 22 cents a pound in 
the market. If these conditions prevail 
for another year it will necessarily drive 
many dairy farmers out of the business 
because there are very few that will stay 
with anything for a long time without 
getting some fair compensation for the 
labor and expense involved therein, and 
if there is any line of farming that re- 
quires work and close attention it cer- 
tainly is dairying. 

Now the question necessarily comes up 
what are we to do to change this situa- 
tion for the better? For immediate relief 


nothing in sight, as prices of feed will 
advance yet before pastures are real good. 
Of course the dairy industry is dependent 
















consumer pays the same as formerly, and 
two years ago it was the same with the 
butter market except with that difference 
that it affected the retail price the same 
as the wholesale price and the consumer 
got it at what he should have it for, 

As I see it under prevailing conditions, 
the most advisable thing to de for us 
dairy cattle breeders, is to test our ani- 
mals more carefully and exact more for 
their real merit and value as producers, 
work for strong, vigorous constitution, 
and try to attain and maintain the climax 
of health in our herds. We must avoid 
too much crowding and overfeeding, in 
order to develop and accomplish an un- 
usual high record at the expense or sacri- 
fice of future posterity. 

If overfeeding or forcing to an un- 
usually high production, will not have a 
detrimental effect on the cow’s system, 
why is it that these world record cows 








Turning water into cement troughs, in up-to-date dairy barn. 


upon either bountiful, or upon a failure 
of crops of which we had a striking evi- 
dence this year, but why must the price 
for whole milk especially, be lower this 
year than other years. 

Why is it that the eastern dairy farmer 
gets from ten to twenty cents a hundred 
more for his milk than we do? One rea- 
son is they have got to have it and con- 
sequently they have to pay him a price 
that will induce him to produce it. An- 
other thing that struck me when I was 
out in New York and New Jersey last 
May was that they bought their concen- 
trated feeds for about the same price we 
pay here. Home grown feed, hay and the 
like, was considerably higher. The senti 
ment with the dairy farmer in the east 
was simply this: if it did not pay to buy 
the feed to make the milk, let the other 
fellow do it 

Now, what are we going to do to in- 
vert a still more discouraging situation 
than confronts us now? I think it would 
be advisable to go a little slow about it. 
We Americans are inclined anyway to 
overdo things when we start out for any- 
thing. We always preach and talk and 
make ourselves believe dairying could not 
be overdone, but why is it then at the 
present time that the price for whole 
milk is below cost of production? At 
the same time, if I am informed right, the 


are mostly done up after making such an 
unusually high record? At any rate, you 
seldom hear about them again. If certain 
functions of the body are forced to ab- 
normal developments, it is done, generally 
speaking, at the sacrifice of other things. 
If a cow during pregnancy uses all of her 
vitality and energy, and all of the nutri- 
ment in the feed she consumes to make 
milk, how can you expect that calf to be 
a strong constitutioned, healthy, vigorous 
animal after it is put on its own feet? 
You can no more expect that calf to be 
strong, vigorous, disease resisting, than a 
colt from an overworked mare, I say over- 


worked because ordinary light work is 
better than standing idle. ¥ 
Viewing everything from a_ practical 


standpoint the nearest that comes to soly- 
ine the problem I found at the twenty 
acre demonstration farm at Urbana. Those 
cows when I saw them were fed only al- 
falfa and silage, not giving an unusual 
heavy flow of milk but profitably so for 
the feed consumed, and every cow looked 
healthy, had soft sleek hair, and was 
contented with her lot (actual fact be- 
cause they were kept in a lot right in 
summer). That brings up another sub- 
ject, the importance of alfalfa growing; 
but I have had no marked success with it 
as yet, so’ will leave that to some one 





else who has. 
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The Aldrich Currency Scheme. 

Are we to be fooled into adopting 
the Aldrich currency scheme after 
all this trying to get a currency 
bill through that would protect bus- 
iness from the money trust? 

The country has learned by the 
Payne-Aldrich bill to look with sus- 


picion upon anything that Aldrich 
layed his hands to. When the Mon- 
etary Commission, with Aldrich as 


chairman, had spent many months 
and many thousands in investigating 
the banking systems of other nations, 
and was called home to report, the 
country at large squinted an eye to- 
ward the Commission and nodded 
wisely. “None of this Aldrich bus- 
iness for us,”” was the common ver- 
dict of everybody but the bankers. It 
was the hand of Esau but the voice 
of Jacob. In fact the suspicion of 
deception was so marked that a 
scheme was set on foot to slip one 
over oun the suspicious public... At 
least it looks. that way to a plain cit- 
izen with no bank stock in hand. 

We had hoped that the National 
Citizen’s League for the promotion 
of a Sound Banking System—-whew 

-what a title!—composed of big 
business men and not of bankers, 
would take the Aldrich monetary re- 
port and make scmething really safe 
and sane out of it. For some months 
this league has been trying to edu- 
cate the people to believe that it had 
a scheme that was absolutely safe, 
and that would muzzle the Aldrich 
scheme so you could lead it up to a 
baby. It isn’t for the editor to say 
how many of these big business men 
are bank directors, or perhaps large 
stockholders, To all appearances 
the league is composed of business 
men of unusual ability and integrity, 
but here’s a point that is hard to 
slip by carelessly. 

Last fall when Aldrich was speak- 
ing at a Chicago banquet concerning 


the central reserve plan that the 
Commission had up its sleeve he 
said it provided for an organization 


“of bankers and for bankers.” That 
careless remark queered the ‘game 
so that the Commission tried to make 
peace with a suspicious public by 
some changes that are supposed to 
guarantee the people against a great 
banking or money trust. 

The bill now before Congress pro- 
vides for a national reserve assoct- 
ation composed of 46 directors di- 


vided as follows 
(1.) 7 exofficio. (2.) 15 elected 
by branches. (3.) 15 elected by 


branches (none of whom can be bank 
officials.) (4.) 9 elected by bran- 
ches (proportionately. ) “Three- 
fifths are chosen on the principle of 
one bank, one vote, whether the bank 
is large or small. The other two- 
fifths are to be elected on the basis 
of capitalization, a bank casting votes 


National Reserve Association. 


League. 

There are to 
with there local 
| These, federated, 
| tional Reserve Association. 
the 7 exofficio directors? 





the United States from a 


by the directors. 
the Treasury is one; 


other two. 


are appointees of the 


looks bad, 


manipulate or influence. 





banking class. 


the administration. 


people—maybe. 


who 


harmless to plain folks 





store. 


guised Aldrich bill. 
should. 
* + ¢ 
The Automobile for Farmers. 


than anything else: 


undesirable? 





in proportion to its holdings in the 
So far 
the balance of power rests with the 
small banks, independent of capital,” 
says J. Lawrence Laughlin of the 


be fifteen districts 
organizations. 
become the Na- 
Who are 
One gov- 
ernor appointed by the president of 
list of 
three or more candidates nominated 
by the board of central directors, 
he to hold office for ten years, “‘unless 
removed for a cause.’’ Then there are 
two deputy governors to be chosen 
The Secretary of 
the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor is another; 
the Controller of the Currency and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are the 
These Cabinet officials 
President. 
Quite political, that group of direc- 
tors, and as the money powers can 
largely control political appointments 
by controlling political elections, it 


Of the 15 elected by the directors 
of the 15 branches, the bankers of 
course will select bankers to fill the 
list. The next 15 are not bank offici- 
als, but may be bank directors, and if 
not that, you can bet they will be 
stockholders whom the bankers can 


The next group of 9 directors of 
this National Reserve Association is 
selected according to capital stock, 
and of course are going to be of the 
This leaves 39 of 
these directors to be chosen by the 
bankers and political machinery of 


Maybe this is safe for the dear 
The columns of Suc- 
cessful Farming are open for an ar- 
ticle of explanation from someone 
knows just how this Aldrich 
scheme has been muzzled by the Na- 
tional Reserve Association so as to be 
who need 
cash to move crops, pay mortgages, 
and do a little trading at the country 


Even some of the Congressmen 
are suspicious that there might be 
a money trust trying to slip some- 
thing over on us and they are inves- 
tigating a bit before passing this dis- 
It is right they 


If we had good roads everywhere 
the auto would be a rival of the tele- 
phone in its usefulness to the farmer. 
And, curse it if you will, the auto 
will do more to bring good roads 


What makes life in the country 
What drives the youth 


to the city? It is the isolation of 
country life more than all else. Man 
is a social being. He likes to see and 
meet his fellows. With the auto the 
farm family can get beyond the usual 
limits of travel by team, and as it 
does not take a tired team out of 
the barn, the family is sure to go 
when otherwise they would remain 
at home. 

Its many advantages are told in the 
articles printed elsewhere. 

In. regard to the frightening of 
horses, this must be overcome by 
training. The auto has come to stay. 

> ¢ 
Hunting Accidents. 

There were 113 persons killed 
while hunting in 1910, and 101 -in 
1911. What excuse can there be for 
this slaughter? None. These ac- 
cidents occur in two ways: either by 
careless handling of guns that are 
loaded, or by shooting another in the 
excitement of the hunt. It is an in- 
teresting fact that where there is a 
law prohibiting the killing of the doe, 
there are fewer hunters killed, be- 
cause the hunter has to stop to see 
what he is shooting at. 

The person who hasn’t been 
trained to handle a gun properly 
should be deprived of hunting. When 
a person is so crazy to slaughter 
something that he shoots a fellow be- 
ing in his excitement he should be 
debarred from hunting. After all, 
isn’t it a relic of barbarism? Our 
sympathies are for the injured rabbit, 
deer and other game that is not in- 
jured enough to be captured and 
killed, but which must suffer agonies 
of starvation or attack by other ani- 
mal foes when unfit to escape or de- 
fend. 

We are but a short way removed 
from savagery. and this is only one 
of the many proofs of the assertion. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 
For Interstate Standards of Measure. 

We have some absurd ways of 
measuring things. We don’t know 
whether we are getting little or much 
for our money. There should be 
national standards, because we do 
an interstate business in many pro- 
ducts. 

Wheat is standard at 60 pounds 
everywhere; but oats are 30 pounds 
in two statesand 32 in the rest. Bar- 
ley varies, being 48, 47, 45, 50 and 4€ 
pounds. Buckwheat runs 42, 52, 40, 
48, 50 and 56. Shelled corn is 56, 
54 and 52, and on the cob 70, 68 
and 72. Cornmeal varies also; 48, 
46 and 50. Three states call 56 
pounds of potatoes a bushel, the rest 
60 pounds. Sweet potatoes fare 
worse; 55, 5¢C, 54, 60, 46 and 56. 
Beans are 60 and 62. Peas—vwell 
well—peas are 60 everywhere. . Ap- 
ples are 44, 45, 46, 48 and’50 pounds 
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to the bushel. Flax seed is 55 and 


56. Millet 48 in one state and 50 
in: the rest. Timothy is 42, 45 and 
60. Bluegrass is 14 everywhere and 


clover 60 with one exception—64. 

It is lucky that the states do not 
regulate the weight of a yound or 
the size of a quart to suitthem. And 
while we are about it, let’s say it is 
lucky that the states don’t regulate 
the value of a dollar to suit their 
fancy—though they do regulate its 
rental rate, and sometimes the length 
of service to get it. It is really for- 
tunate, too, that a mile is a mile and 
a foot is a foot in any part of this 
country of ours. 

This thing of regulating measures 
of capacity by legislative enactments 
is carrying states rights too far. 
Rverything should be sold by weight 
with net weight of the goods mark- 
ed on the package, so it mattered 
not whether you bought in bulk or in 
package you would know what you 
were getting for your money. 

There are varying sizes of grape 
and peach baskets, of apple boxes, 
of canned and of package goods at 
the groceries. So much a package 
or a can doesn’t mean anything. It 
is net weight of goods desired—not 
the package. How absurd to sell or- 
anges, eggs, and such things by the 
dozen. They vary in size and there 
is no set standard. The consumers 
are getting short changed at every 
turn because there are no universal 
fixed standards of measure. 

o¢ ¢ ¢ 
The Great National Game. 

And.you think it will be a dis- 
cussion of base ball—but it isn’t. 
The great national game is duping 
and dosing the public. You have 
been a victim, no doubt at some stage 
of your life. Maybe before you were 
strong enough to fight or run away, 
you got your dose of soothing syrup 
and spring tonics and worm medi- 
cines. 

The great circus king, P. T. Bar- 
num, said the people like to be hum- 
bugged. Ah, yes, that’s the trouble. 
They just like it! If not, why will 
they buy dope at a dollar a bottle 
that claims*to cure forty-’leven dis- 
eases—everything from pimples to 
freckles. And the dope, well, it is 
one of two things. A very danger- 
ous compound, containing stuff that 
will lead to drug forming habit, or 
it is very worthless stuff not having 
any curative value whatever, nor 
worth the price of the glass bottle for 
the drugs contained. 

You can put it down as a safe bet 
that the headache powders and pills 
and the catarrh “cures” contain co- 
caine or one of like dangerous drugs. 
Did you ever see a “eoke” fiend? 
The drunkard is nothing in compar- 
ison. Such wretched depths as that 
drug will drive its victim— He (and 
she) is ten times worse off than the 
drunkard; and the start is usually 
made through the use of catarrh dope 
and headache powders, or through 
the “soft drinks,” containing one of 
the chemicals similar to cocaine. The 
south has much to dread from the 
whiskey traffic, especially when said 
whiskey gets inside the negro; but 
it has infinitely more to dread the 
‘coke’”’ fiend who usually is the over- 
worked factory girl, and the negro. 
Bitters and tonics are the whiskey of 
“dry” territory. They are - worse 
than whiskey for they may contain 
more dangerous stuff. 

Don’t be deceived into thinking 


that you are getting relief from 
catarrh, cancer, indigestion, sick 
headache, constipation and such com- 
mon ills of life because you feel bet- 
ter after taking treatment from some 
bottle with a “cure-all’’ label pre- 
scribed by some conscienceless quack 
in a far off city. The relief is in the 
deadening of your senses by some 
dangerous drug. Live right and you 
will not have these ills; but if you 
need treatment go to your best home 
doctor and ask him what you shall 
do to get squared around again so 
nature will smile on you. Then fol- 
low the advice of your old friend, 
the doctor, as faithfully as you would 
follow the written directions of the 
distant quack. 
* ¢ ¢ 
The Evolution of Progress. 

Real advancement in progress only 
comes once in a generation. During 
that period there is a marked change 
in the religious, the political, the bus- 
iness, and the industrial ideas of 
the people. Why is it thus? 

The advancement is made by the 
young generation just assuming con- 
trol of affairs. Up to a certain time 
the older generation are in the sad- 
dle. They control thought and action, 
for they control the money and the 
business. The sons have their ideas 
about things, and fret under the “old 
fogy”’ notions of their fathers. But 
it is not until the fathers have ac- 
quired enough to retire on that the 
youn~er generation gets a chance to 
try out their new ideas. We then 
have insurgents in politics, in reli- 
gion, in business, in everything. Old 
men are fearful. They tremble at the 
thought of risking their all on un- 
tried ways—they stand pat. 


Not so with the young men. They 
have nothing much to risk. They are 
filled witn the spirit of adventure, of 
gambling, of taking a chance. They 
plunge into new fields of thought, of 
business, of politics, with the relish 
they would jump into the old swim- 
ming hole on a hot day. The plunge 
generally brings on a panic, because 
the old men who still have the re- 
serve cash of the country grow fear- 
ful and withdraw it. The panic sifts 
with a merciless hand, but it throws 
the young generation upon its own 
resources and soon we have an era of 
invention, of business activity and of 
political upheaval that leaves us a 
notch higher up in advancement all 
along the line. 

When the insurgent generation has 
reached conservative old age it be- 
comes the standpat element and we 
must go through another upheaval 
before we climb a step higher. 


oe 3? ¢ 
The Recall of Judges. 

Since President Taft refused to 
admit Arizona into statehood be- 
cause her constitution contained a 
provision for the recall of judges 
by popular vote, we wonder if his 
honor thinks the people are in- 
capable of self-government. Are the 
voters such irresponsible beings that 
they would distort justice any more 
than do the clever Interests? Are the 
voters any more incapable of choosing 
and supporting wise judges, than they 
are of choosing and supporting a 
president? 

The Boston Common of Aug. 26 
said: “Mr. Taft is the first presi- 


dent within our memory who has con- 
tended deliberately that the judiciary 





should be lifted above the legislative 
and executive department and _ re- 
moved from responsibility to the peo- 
ple. His professed fear is that sen- 
sational muckrackers and dema- 
gogues would so use the recall for 
judges as to bamboozle the majority 
of voters and deter strong men trom 
seeking the judicial office. He sees 
no way to avoid letting the people 
elect law-makers and executives, but 
he does not trust them to pass upon 
judges. He surmises that a judicial 
autocracy picked by select men would 
be less dangerous to the public wel- 
fare than a judiciary held to a popu- 
lar accounting and removable at the 
popular will. This aristocratic point 
of view is consistent with much in 
the present administration which has 
pleased the conservatives and driven 
liberal republicans into revolt. It is 
the old moth-eaten doctrine that a 
few are wiser and safer than the 
many—a doctrine especially attrac- 
tive to the few.” 


o* > 
Our Narrow Poeqadiqns. 

We are all more or less narrowed 
by prejudice. It may be political, in- 
dustrial, religious, racial or social. 
It is the hardest thing\in the world 
to get rid of. 


We expect to give our readers 
many things to think about in special 
articles that are not ‘exactly in tune 
with their way of thinking perhaps, 
but something worth while. We ex 
pect to continue publishing such ar- 
ticles on the great questions before 
the people as you will find in the 
leading magazines. 


Farm life is no longer an isolated 
existence. It has become part of the 
great busy world of thought and ac- 
tion. Farmers should be vitally in- 
terested in every great question be- 
fore Congress, before the state, and 
particularly in the great problems of 
the farm because they vote, if not on 
the questions, then on the men who 
decide these questions. 


A man narrowed by prejudice is 
not fit to vote on the great questions 
before Congress. No man narrowed 
by prejudice is fit to criticise his 
Congressman who votes on these 
questions. The same thought can be 
carried into church and social life. 
We are prone to buijd fences close 
about us—fences of prejudices. 


e ¢ ¢ 
Twenty Cents a Mile. 

We still keep paying congressmen 
20 cents a mile traveling expenses 
to and from Congress when an aver- 
age of two and a half cents would be 
nearer right. And we keep on pay- 
ing very excessive mile rates to su- 
pervisors, witnesses and all who have 
to do with the spending of our tax 
money in connection with county bus- 
iness and law suits. 


Isn’t it about time we got our 
mileage rates adjusted? We make an 
awful howl when we think railroads 
charge excessive rates on freight, and 
yet we go on voluntarily paying rates 
beyond all reason in connection with 
the public business, and the persons 
who do the traveling at public ex- 
pense pocket the difference between 
20 cents a mile and 2 cents, or what- 
ever the case may be. 


Away with the graft that depletes 
public funds of hundreds of thou- 





sands of dollars a year. 
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The Farmer’s Place in the Worl 


By David Buffum 




















For years the American farmer has 
been cartooned as what is popularly 
known as a “hay seed.” In these delinea- 
tions he has been portrayed as something 
that was never seen on sea or land; in 
garb, in facial expression and in hursute 
advancement, as unlike any human being, 
to say nothing of the tvpical farmer, as 
anything that could be imagined but still 
filling out in over-generous measure, what 
the popular mind conceives him to be. 

Other classes of men have been incon- 
gruously and grotesquely cartooned. The 
banker, for instance, is represented as cor- 
pulent, as wearing side whiskers (which 
not one banker in a hundred really does 
wear) and always with spats, those cuffs 
for the feet, which are little worn and 
have no possible connection with banks or 
bankers, but which are supposed in some 
unexplainable way to be the expression 
of overgrown opulence. In like manner 
the gambler or bunco-steerer is drawn 
with zebra shirt, gaudy checked suit and 
silk hat that tilts to one side—a garb 
that few of the gentlemen that follow 
these dubious callings would be guilty of 
wearing. But the farmer fares worse 
than all. He is pictured with whiskers of 
the most antiquated and outrageous cut, 
with torn hat, and boots that should 
have been consigned to the ash heap—an 
exceedingly favorite point with the aver- 
age cartoonist—his trousers are supported 
by only one suspender. ° 

Why should a man care how the class 
of which he is a representative is car- 
tooned? What possible difference can it 
make to him? To one whose gaze goes 
beneath the surface, who knows the world 
and the inhabitants thereof well enough 
to grasp the true proportions and the 
real meaning of things, it makes no dif- 
ference, as far as he, personally, is con- 
cerned. But to just such a man is the 
fact more to be deplored because he can 
see the reason that lies behind it and the 
harm that it is capable of doing. For 
undoubtedly such caricatures, or to be 
more exact, the point of view that they 
indicate have had more influence than is 
commonly supposed in driving promising 
and ambitious young men away from the 
farm 

The young man knows that the farmer 
is portrayed as a hay-seed, because that 
is what a majority of the city people 
really believe him to be, and that along 
with this belief is a certain degree of 
contempt, whether good natured contempt 
or not makes no difference. He resloves 
that he will not spend his life in an occn- 
pation so looked down upon. He will him- 
self become one of the inferentially superi- 
or beings who dwell in the cities, as much 
of their kind as if to the manor born. 
And in this, whatever may be his fortune 
in other respects, he usually succeeds, for 
the country boy who migrates to the city 
generally becomes more intensely urban 
than those who were born there. 

It is all very well to say that the 
farmer’s son ought not to be influenced 
by such reasons, but human nature is a 
thing that cannot be changed and we 
must take it as it is 

But let us look a little beneath the 
surface and see what reason there may 
be for the feeling that relegates the 
farmer to a subordinate position, for in 
almost every popular prejudi¢ed and 
mental attitude, whether supported or not 
by contemporary conditions, there can al- 
most always be found a basic reason. 





That this reason cannot be found in the 
dress, manner, language or general ap- 
pearance of the average farmer is certain. 
His working clothes are not much differ- 
ent from those worn by carpenters, team- 
sters and others engaged in manual labor 
in the city, and on go-up-town day, he 
usually presents quite as good an appear- 
ance as people of corresponding circum- 
stances in the city. Nor is it owing to the 
bare fact that he is engaged in agricul- 
ture, for all intelligent people, whether in 
town or in the county, know that agricul- 
ture, aS an occupation upon which the 
prosperity of the whole world depends, is 
itself a thing of supreme importance. We 
must go deeper than either of these 
things. 

Agriculture differs essentially from all 
other occupations in that it is principally 
a means of subsistence, and not a trade 
or a business. A business it may, and 
by all means should become, but it is a 
means of subsistence first. An exact 
example of this is found in the West 
Sudan negro who lives in a little hut and 
cultivates a tiny patch of bananas and 
yams from which he receives his whole 
sustenance. Except that he tills the 
ground and cooks his food, he subsists on 
the soil as literally as the horse or the 
ox. He rarelv raises much of anything 
to sell, and as his wants are few and 
simple he is perfectly satisfied with his 
animal-like existence. Whether he would 
be happier or not if he were more am- 
bitious, worked harder, and had more of 
the comforts and contrivances of civiliza- 
tion, is beside our purpose; what signifies 
in the »nresent argument is the relative 
position in the civilization of which he 
is a part. Naturally, it is not a high one, 
nor is that of the small tiller of the soil 
in any country where there is a well 
dignified peasantry. 

In America we have no peasant class, 
but the means-of-subsistence side of agri- 
culture has nevertheless a prominence, a 
place in the average farmer's mind, from 
which it is hard to dislodge it. The 
smallest tradesman in the city is “in busi- 
ness :” he keeps a set of books and can 
tell you the exact profit on every single 
thing he handles. [He is following the 
exact and methodical ways that, from the 
dawn of civilization, have been found es- 
sential in all mercantile pursuits, and he 
feels that he is a true merchant, even 
though a verv small one. 

The farmer, however, with a broader 
field, and opportunities that are far 
greater than those that fall to the lot of 
the small tradesman, follows no such 
exact methods, and however his farm and 
home may be equipped with the devices 
of civilization, he still follows in a great 
many respects the primitive ways of the 
peasant cultivator who merely gets his 
food from the soil. When he wants more 
than a bare living, as of course all am- 
bitious farmers do, he simply raises more 
than he consumes and has something to 
sell: but his occupation is still conducted 
on the same primitive basis. 

“T don’t need to keep any books,” said 
a farmer to me recently. “What I take in 
over and above my living, I put in the 
bank and my bank book tells me how 
much T make.” But while the bank book. 
within limits, does show this, it does not 
show how it was made: it does not show 
upon how many farming operations the 
farmer may have “broken even.” and it 
does not show upon how many there 














may have been a loss. And this very 
farmer when | asked him whether his 
cows, his pigs, his sheep or his poultry 
paid the best, was unable to tell me, 
though he “reckoned” that his cows “paid 
about as well as anything.” He little 
knew, and still less could remotely guess 
the astonishing disclosures that book- 
keeping sometimes makes on a farm—the 
unsuspected large profit on some things, 
the small one on others; even the loss on 
some operations that are blindly repeated 
year after year in the belief that they at 
least “pay a little something.” 

Now what does all this signify? Simply 
this, that in no other business in the 
world could a man make even a moderate 
success with such slipshod business meth- 
ods, such ignorance of exact detail. And 
thus the farmer's vocation, as being out- 
side the pale of occupations which de- 
pend upon accuracy—accuracy of knowl- 
edge, accuracy of figures, accuracy of de- 
tail, accuracy in administration—is held 
in more or less contempt by those occu- 
pied in other callings. It is not, as I 
have already stated, that agriculture is 
looked down upon; it is not a matter of 
education or fine manners or good clothes; 
it is simply that the farmer has not lifted 
his occupation to the dignity and propor- 
tions of a business, as other occupations 
are rated. He is not a regular in the in- 
dustrial army. 

All this, in a general way is known, or 
at least inferred, by townspeople. When 
they visit a farm that is run with econ- 
omy, system and knowledge of essential 
needs that would be necessary to success 
in any other business—the same caré 
taken that nothing shall be wasted; the 
same care taken that every stroke of la- 
bor shall tell in the right direction, and 
such a record kept of it that the farmer 
can tell by looking at his books just what 
his cows or pigs or poultry are paying. 
they are surprised. On a farm of ‘his kind 
that I once knew, scacely a week passed 
that. did not bring curious and interested 
visitors from town, and yet» there was 
nothing wonderful about it. It was simply 
a farm run as it ought to be run, by a 
man proud of his calling, and determined 
to do justice to it. And though this man 
was a country man born, who wore rough 
clothes and had little polish of manner, 
no one ever thought of him as a hay-seed. 

I am aware that scattered throughout 
the country are many intelligent and am- 
bitious farmers who realize the honor of 
their calling. and who. like the man 
have instanced have lifted it to the plane 
where it belongs. But I am writing of 
the large class, many of them exceedingly 
respectable and worthy members of so- 
ciety, whose methods have created the 
American Hay-seed as he exists in th. 
popular mind. The hay-seed, in the 
minds of those who see his picture In the 
papers, is not a man conducting a busi- 
ness in the country. He is a creature 
who subsists on the soil, and if the por- 
trayal is exaggerated and unjust (as it 
generally is), it will nevertheless con- 
tinue to be made until those who are 
themselves engaged in agriculture have 
lifted it to a higher general plane. 

Unfortunately the very things I have 
mentioned make this the harder, for while 
agriculture jealously withholds its higher 
prizes from those who do not seek them 
along the lines that would command suc 


Continued on page 60 
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Clover As a Soil Stimulant. 

It is not my purpose to minimize the 

alue of the clover pioat to our rotation 
of crops, or its ability to increase the 
amount of available nitrogen in the soil, 
but rather to point out a few of the lim- 
itations of its ability to maintain fer- 
tility on soils that are not liberally sup- 
plied with manure or fertilizer carryi 
considerable quantities of phosphoric aci 
and potash. 

Every thinking farmer knows that clo- 
ver has the power of getting a large pro- 
portion of its nitrogen from the air, which 
saves the expense of buying this, the 
most expensive element of plant food. 
Too few men realize that clover will rob 
the soil faster of potash and phosphoric 
acid than almost any crop we grow. 
there is not plenty of Manure or fertilizer 
returned to the soil to replace these min- 
eral elements the time is sure to come 
when the growth of crops will be limited 
by the amount of available phosphoric 
acid and potash in the soil. 

Such a condition is already noticeable 
on many of the productive farms where 
clover has been grown for years and 
goes to show that many of the best 
farmers have been devoting too much at- 
tention to increasing the supply of ni- 
trogen in their soils without fertilizing to 
supply an equal or corresponding amount 
of available phosphoric acid or potash. 
This is more especially noticeable in the 
case of phosphoric acid, for on many 
fields where clover has failed excellent 
stands have been secured by the use of 
a fertilizer rich in this one element. 

Considered from a truly practical and 
permanent standpoint, the clover plant 
adds but very little:to the fertility of the 
soil, but, like lime and land plaster, it 
acts as a stimulant and enables us to 
grow larger crops of cereals and veg- 
etables until the soil becomes depleted of 
its mineral fertility. Of course clover 
possesses the power of obtaining consid- 
erable of its mineral fertility from greater 
depths than crops that have shorter root 
systems, but other crops that have deep 
root systems might be used to as good 
advantage as clover as far as that is con- 
erned. Clover, however, is a much more 
powerful stimulant than the non-nitro- 
geneous crop, not only because it has the 
power to improve the physical condition 
of the soils and obtain its mineral fer- 
tility from greater depths, but because it 
has the power to obtain nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, which helps to insure larger 
crops of clover, which will require large 
quantities of mineral plant food and in- 
sure larger crops of grain and grass which 
will remove still greater amounts of pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid from the soil. 

The final result of depending on clover 
to maintain soil fertility without replac- 
ng the large quantities of mineral fer- 
tility. that are removed from the soil 
annot result otherwise than in the failure 
of the clover crop as soon as one of those 
vlements has become nearly exhausted. 
That leaves the farmer in a worse con- 
lition than when he practiced a rotation 
f crops that did not include clover. In 

word clover growing does not “main- 
tain” fertility; it maintains the supply 
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d-Passenger- Touring Car—t110-inch Wheelbase 

R C H $950 f. o b. Detroit 

~~ co rims, gas tank, extra rim, top, windshield, 5 

ACE Tat Wal eal 

The Farmer Has No Fool Notions Regarding Automobiles 

[‘ the city, a man is apt to buy a car and pay an extravagant price for it, just to 
satisfy his vanity, or the vanity of his family, and make people think he is a little 

bit better than anybody else. 


But the farmer has no such fool notions. He wants to know how a car is built, 
what it can do, how long it will last and whether it is an economical car to run. He 
is willing to pay a fair price for these things, but nothing more. That is why only a 
small percentage of the different makes of automobiles are advertised to the farmer, 
because only a small percentage of them can stand the severe service test which the 
farmer gives them. 


For such a car, up to now, the price has been $1800 to $2000. Any body who 
reads automobile announcements knows this to be true. But a good part of this 
$1800 or $2000 represented extravagant manufacturing methods, enormous selling 
expense, and a heavy waste, 


The R-C-H at $950 is a better car than you have ever before seen advertised at twice its price. The only 
things that are missing are the wasted effort, the expensive selling or on, and the extravagant 
manufacturing methods. The R-C-H could not be better built if it sold at $5000, and it contains many fea- 
swres which have hitherto been confined to cars costing $3000 and up. 


We don'task you to take our ‘‘say-s0”’ about this—in fact, we want you to doubt our statements. But we 
do ask you to look at the R-C-H —study its construction, its equipment and itsappearance. Then compare it 
with any $2000 car you have in mind, and if you think you are getting anything better or even as good in 
the higher priced car, go ahead and buy it. ; 


There couldn’t be anything fairer than that, could there? And you cannot afford not to examine the 
R-C-H when it may mean a saying to you of $1000 over what you expected to pay. 


Write us, and we will send you a free descriptive folder and tell you the nearest dealer where you can 
see the car for yourself. 


The Factory Behind the Car 


That’s an important thing for you to consider. It stands to reason that a big factory making practically 
every mechanical part of the car itself can turn out a better car at less cost than a factory that buys one part 
here, another there and just assemblies them, paying each part manufacturer a separate profit. 


We make every éssential mechanical part of the R-C-H in our own big plant— and there are few plants 
in the country so well equipped. Our drop-forging department, for instance, where are produced the 123 
drop-forgings used in the R-C-H, is admitted to have no superior and few equals in the industry. This 
large number of drop-forgings is one of the things that make the R-C-H so exceptionally strong and sturdy, 


Standard Medels. These are fully equipped with top, windshield, lamps, horn, tools and kit. They 
have not the self-starter or other special equipment of the SS models mentioned above. They are priced as 
follows: Touring Car, $850; Touring Roadster, $800; Roadster, $700. 


Write for free descriptive folder and name of nearest dealer. 


R-C-H Corporation, ;* it: Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, 548 Peachtree St.; Boston, 563 Boylston St.; Buffalo,1225 Main St.; Chicago, 2021 Mich 
igan Ave.; Cleveland, 2122 Fuciid Ave.; Denver, 1520 Broadway; Detroit, Woodward and Warren Aves, : 
Kansas City, 3501 Main St.; Los Angeles, 1242 So. Flower 8t.; Minneapolis, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; 





of only one element—nitrogen. As for 
the other elements, it helps to hasten 
their depletion, by its own heavy con- 

umption and by its stimulating for a 
few years a heavy growth of other crops 
n the crop rotation. On all fields where 
lover is beginning to fail the owner 
should look well to the cause, which is 
too often a simple exhaustion of the min- 
eral elements. 

The ideal place for clover is on the 
stock farm. Growing clover to furnish 
1umus and nitrogen and food for stock 
means an increase in the capacity of the 
farm to earry stock, and an increase in 
the stock fed on the farm, means an in- 
crease in the amount of humus-making 
manures and a smaller demand for min- 
eral fertilizers. Clover rightly managed 
to promote stock feeding is one of the 
best crops we can grow but when it is 
used as a stimulant to temporarily in- 
crease the yields of grain-impoverished | 
soils to grow more grain to sell it does 
mly harm in the end. It is dangerous 








because it is a more powerful soil stimu- 
ant.—W. Milton Kelly. 


New York, 1989 Broadwy ; Philadelphia, 330 No. Broad St. 


$948 Profit from 4 Acres 





3 CROPS A YEAR WITHOUT WEARING OUT SOIL 
An Alabama farmer Bam four acres of land in Irish potatoes. They netted him 


$468—or $117 an acre. He then planted the same four acres in sweet potatoes which 
netted $480, Total, $948 Profit on Four Acres ef Land, which yielded in addition a 


thrifty forage crop. 
Come Now and See Such Crops Growing While Your Land is Still Frost-Bound 


Learnwhat the energetic Northernfarmercan | letters giving the actual experiences of men 
do in acountry where there averages 312 work- | who have left the high-priced land 
ing days a year. No long winters to tax your | climate of the North for the fertile lands of 
resources—and land so that you canraise | Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
three crops a season without wea it out. Western Florida. 

Banner Grass Country of the States— LOW ROUND.-TRIP RATES are in effect the 


E 


and no blizzards. barns 
for winter housing—you needn't spend time | even a few acres in Great Central South 
and money raising feed to carry your stock —. not 


Og te ben 
for Our Booklets and read hundreds of | Octobers. 
@. A. PARK, Gon’l immigration and industria! Agt., Louisville & Nashville R.R.,Re0m 3] 
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The Farmers’ 





One year ago we bought*an auto and 
in the twelve months that have since 
elapsed we think we have learned some- 
thing about them that might be worth 
dollars and cents to an intending pur- 
chaser. The car for country roads, as 
we have found, is not the heavy car. 
Neither is it the car of extreme light- 
ness. The light car is hard to handle 
and is a rough rider. The farmer's car 
should be .of weight enough to stay in 
the road and light enough to run without 
costing a fortune for gasoline. The me- 
dium weight car, costing from $1,250 
to $1,600, is the car for the farmer. 

One week ago we were in a country 
of sandy roads. Here we found all the 
autos of light weight, being mostly run- 
abouts, or light touring cars. A light 
car is best for sandy roads, for in the 
sand there is not the “throw” there is 
to bard roa’s, so here a light car rides 
easy besides being the cheapest to oper- 
ate. One owner of a 1,200-pound ma- 
chine told us that his running average 
this summer had been 16 miles to a gal- 
lon of gasoline. This is-a very good 
record for sandy roads. To run a heavy 
touring car in that country would have 
required almost twice as much gasoline. 

Our road expenses for the last year 
have averaged one gallon of gasoline for 
each ten. miles while it takes about one 
gallon of lubricating oil for each 80 
miles This docs not mean travel on 


HARD TO DROP 
But Many Drop It. 
A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 
“It was hard to drop Mocha and Java 
and give Postum a trial, but my nerves 
were so shattered that I was a nervous 
wreck and of course that means all kinds 
of ills 
“At first I thought bicycle riding caused 
it and I gave.it up, but my condition 
remained unchanged. I did not want to 
acknowledge coffee caused the trouble for 





I was very fond of it. 

“About that time a friend came to live 
with us, and I noticed that after he had 
been with us a week he would not drink 
coffee any more. I asked him the 
reason. He replied, ‘I have not had a 
headache since I left off drinking coffee, 
some months ago, till last week, when I 
began again, here at your table. I don’t 
see how anyone can like coffee. anyway, 
after drinking Postum 

“IT said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. That was five months 


his 


ago, and we have drank no coffee since, 
except two when we had 
company, and the result each time was 
that my husband could not sleep, but lay 
and and talked half the 
We were convinced that coffee 
his suffering, returned to 
Postum, convinced that the coffee was an 
of a friend, and he 
troubled no more by insomnia. 

“I, myself, have gained 8 pounds in 
and nerves ceased to 
quiver. It easy to quit 
the old coffee that caused our aches and 
ails and take un Postum.” Name given 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
me appears from time to time. They 
wre genuine, true, and full of human 
nterest. 


on occasions 


awake tossed 
night. 
he 


caused 80 


enemy, instead is 


have 
now 


weight, my 


seems 80 


hy 





Automobile 


good roads alone but an'ayerage of good 
and bad together. Some men will tell 
you they can make 20 miles.on a gallon 
of gasoline but to do that the roads must 
be good and the machine must be in trim. 
Our car, when all tanks are full, weighs 
2,100 pounds and carries five passengers. 

From talking with men who have 
owned cars for sevesal years, and from 
our own experience we have come to the 
conclusion that each mile traveled will 
cost the owner of an auto from seven to 
eight cents when first cost of car, repairs, 
oil and other expenses are taken into con- 
sideration. These figures are based on 
a car of moderate cost running on coun- 
try roads without serious accidents. To 
the average owner we do not, think they 
will be far out of the way. 

Is eight cents a mile a high price for 
the farmer to pay for the use of an auto- 
mobile? ‘We do not think so. Remem- 
ber, that price supposes you <‘o be 
equipped with a five-passenger car, and 
if you run it with but one or two pas- 
sengers much of the time you will be 
different from us or any other car owner 
of our acquaintance. The farmer's car 
should be large enough to carry the fam- 
ily if the family is not too large. 

The greatest bill of expense, as al! 
know, is tires. We look for our inven- 
tors to find something within the next 
two years that will replace the rubber 
tire, but for the present we must have 
pneumatic rubber tires if we wish to ride 
easily and save repair bills on the ma- 
chinery. A set of tires ought to run 
about 5,000 miles if well taken care of. 
A good thing to have is a small vulcan- 
izer with which all scars on the outer 
casings can be fixed as fast as made. In- 
ner tubes can also be nicely mended with 
the vulcanizer, thus saving mary repair 
bills, for most garages charge 50 cents 
for each mend. Carry with you two or 
three blow-out patches and an extra 
inner tube. With these you can soon 
repair any blow-out without waiting for 
a patch to set. 

We find our auto of the greatest use 
to us in the summer when it seems a 
positive shame to drive a team on the 
road. With the top up a trip to town 
becomes a pleasure instead of one of 
dust and discomfort both to yourself and 
team. If our horses could reason it 
would be hard to convince them that 
every farmer should not own an auto. 
Every farmer knows that to take a team 
off the farm to make a trip to town is 
harder by far than a hard day’s work in 
the field. It is them that we say that 
eight cents a mile is cheap for the use 
of en auto, which is, in fact, almost rail- 
road service at your door and on your 
own time. 

An auto is, of course, in most instances 
a pleasure machine. If any man can 
get his money returned from it, it is: the 
farmer. More than any other man he 
gets real practical use out of it. If the 
ordinary farmer could get nothing from 
them but pleasure we would say, do nof 
buy. 

Should we advise all farmers to get 
one?. Of course not. No man should 
buy a machine who has not his farm 
paid for, machinery enough to carry it 
on well, comfortable furniture in the 
house and stock enough to balance the 
farm. en he has all these, then it 
is time to have an auto. And if you 
have all these blessings and wish to keep 
the boys with you, by all means get one. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

You who have automobiles can help 
those who have a notion of buying if you 
will tell what it costs you to operate your 
car and keep it in repair. Would you 
advise those who can afford it to buy a 
car? What is their practical value to 
you and your family? ; 


The “call of the road” is followed with great- 
est pleasure when your machine is equip- 


ped with a 


Corbin Coaster Brake 


You can ride with a free mind because you 
know you've provided for the safety of 
others as well as of yourself. 

The Corbin Brake means Confidence, Reliability 
and Control. You positively need it on steep 
grades and amongst traffic. 

Any bicycle dealer er repair shop can fit the 
Corbin Brake to the rear hub of your machine 
Similar brake for motorcycles. 

Write for free canes describing all models 
THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
Division of The American Hardware Corpora- 
tion Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 
218 High Street w Cenn. 














Bad Roads are made Good Roads in 
y with 


the best and easiest w: 
rm GRADER ] 
el Tp DIT HER NO | 
U ~ LEVELER 
Over 2000 of these machines are 


daily in use and provi 
claim ‘*the best all rou 
machine made.’’ Best for 
grading, best for 

ditching. Best 

for leveling. 


deep. Strong enough for four 
horses, Weight 650 pounds. Write for book- 
let and free trial proposition. 


Glide Road Machine Co. "S23%fcren su"" 
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Empire Aute Institute, 967 Empire Bldg, Rochester, N. Y. 
Owners— We supply competent men 














STEEL SHOE BOOK 
SAVES YOU $20! 
One Pair Qutiasts 3 to 6 Pairs All-Leathers 


The comfort, economy and 
@urability of Steel Shoes is 
amazing. Thousands throw- 
ing away leather-soled 
shoes, boots, rubbers, etc. 
Steel Shoes keep feet dry. 

No colds, sore throat, 


more than 
mg for them. Ti «y ait 
and feel easy — no 
corns, banions or soreness. 
Soles and an inch sbove 
are light, thin steel. Waterproof leather uppers. Bottoms 
ded with Adjustable Steel Rivets. Hair Cushion Insoles 
‘ perspiration. Send for my free book, * 
Sole of Steet.” and learn how to save $10 to $20 shoe money. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, the Stee! Shoe Man 
Dept Racine, Wis. (81) 
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» Turn Water 


Yes, Sir, you can turn water into money! That’s what Galloway Pumping 
Engines are doing all over this country right now. Time was when the 
Farmer and Dairyman were willing to depend on the wind-mill for water 
supply, but today practically every progressive Business Farmer has a power 
plant on his place, which makes him independent of the fitful, uncertain elements. 

You know full well that there are too many days when the wind fails to 
blow—too many long stretches of drouth to depend on rain fall for your water 
supply. Now, Friend, when you can buy one of my thoroughly dependable 
Pumping Engines direct from my factory for a few dollars, will you hesitate a 
moment to make this highly profitable investment that insures you all the 

Gatloway Wi Trust You water you want, just when and where you want it? 


Says: “Just Get My 
G A LLO Price Bed Rock, Net 
| Factory.’’ 


You will be surprised by the Won- I Can and Will Sell You a Pumping Engine For Less 
derful Low Bargain Price I will = Than Your Dealer Pays in Spot Cash For Car Load Lots: 
name to you in a personal letter. If —- 

you haven’t a Pumping Engine, you 

should have one; and you can easily 

afford a Galloway “Boss of the 

Farm.” Just write me today for 

my special offer and let me “show 

you.” 











. + 33 a * 
‘waoway 0SS-0T-ine-Frarm umping Engines 
Are in service all over the country, and giving perfect satisfaction— ’ 
they are powerful, durabie, well buili, simply constructed and easy to Don’t Be Fooled by the H. P. 


;. Don’t compare this engine with the little 1 1-2 horse power engines sold 
sold everywhere with the 1, the agents and dealers—This is a full 1 3-4 horse power engine and is 
guaranteed to develop even more than that—It will run your corn sheller, . 
bone cutter, cream separator, washing machine, grind stone or any other of 
the many small machines usually found on the farm. The ordinary 1 1-2 
horse power engines are not egy hy to run these machines, and you 

° 


covering the actual cost of material and labor that goes into them with ; : 
: " are simply wasting your money t y them because you can just as well 
just one small profit added, which means a saving to the buyer of from one of these 1 $4 horse power engines : het an) uot only ant 


$10.00 to $35.00. : our pumping, but run all your other small machinery besides. 
Good Water and Plenty of It Should be the Motto " > nd for Big Free C ; , 

Boutsye, the famous milk cow, drank 200 pounds of water Y ion r & Free Catalog 
(equal to ‘two large clothes-boilersful) the day she gave 96 fa 4 py yt Lh 
pounds of milk. In every 100 pounds of milk the cow puts 87 pounds Tiustrated Free Catalog which tells the Waele tery. ‘We will cles 
of water, and tests have proven that the flow of milk can be stimulated | send hundreds of letters from users, filled with convincing proof! 
more by getting the cow to drink copiously than by tempting her to over- Write Me Today Sure!/ 
eat. The average milk cow will take from 80 to 100 pounds of water | WM. GALLOWAY, THE WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
per day if she can get it, and the way to get her to drink plenty is to have 197 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 
it always before her. It is poor economy to have to drive your cows to _ 
water. Colantha Fourth's Johanna also had water within easy reach al! 5 irs... - Ay 
the time of her record test—during whic! time she gave 32.86 pounds of ie ge 00 ) SN 
butter in one week. . . f ‘ hy, 


operate—they are guaranteed for five years an 
posit've understanding of your money back if not satisfied after 30 days 
trial test. They are builtin the largest exclusive engine factory in the world 
selling direct to the consumer without the excessive charges of many 
middlemen, such as jobbers,dealers or agents. They are sold at a price 
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Does Protection Protect Faamers? 


The theory of protection is a beav ‘iful 
thing—America for Americans, and the 
devil help the others; but as a matter of 
fact, should not our benefits be for the 
mass of us an@ not for the class of us? 
And being for the mass, how about the 
people who have to buy the things they 
use? 

Does protection protect, or do we just 
think it protects? 

For’a long time I have had some doubts 
about the real amount of protection that 
we derive from our tariff, and whether 
our infant industries would not be better 
off without it. Naturally I realize that 
any one who attacks the King Bogey is 
in for his share of vituperation and cen- 
sure, but better men than I have been 
drawn and quartered, so here goes. 

Our tariff advocates have been drilling 
the rank and file for the past century 
with the doctrine that if the tariff were 
removed from wool, our sheep would 
cease to bleat on the hillsides, and the 
wool industry would go plunk. 


England has no protective tariff, and| 


when we want really good sheep we send 
to England and pay the price. Why? 
Because they have them. 
no protective tariff. and the bulk of the 
world’s clip comes from Australia. 

Do the farmers of England and Aus- 
tralia raise sheep for fun? I wot not, 
but I should guess nay 

Now brother protectionist says, “Re- 
member 1894-5-6,"” and I would suggest 
that while we are about it, we should 
remember 1907. We are learning things 
we didn't know a while back. We know, 
for instance, that a panic can be 
factured over night, and we are learning 
to put the blame where it belongs, which 
is not on tariff-or*lack of it. 

Ten years since we were told that if 
we just kept the duty on sugar, in a 
little while the sugar refineries of this 
country would be turning out our entire 
supply from the beets we grew in the 
back yard, and so some of us began to 
study beets with the idea of raising an 
acre or so one season, and having our 
years supply of sugar in the barrel. 
We studied and waited, and as we were 
real good waiters, we are waiting yet. 
We have the barrels ready, but- empty, 
still empty, for sugar is at $7.25 now! 
The duty is still on sugar, but where do 
we common people come in on it? That 
is what gets me. 





NO WORDS WASTED 
A Swift Transformation Briefly De- 
scribed. 


About food, the following brief but em- 
phatic letter from a Georgia woman goes 
straight to the point and is convincing. 

“My frequent attacks of indigestion and 
palpitation of the heart culminated in a 
sudden and desperate illness, from which 
I arose enfeebled in mind and body. The 
doctor advised me to live on cereals, but 
none of them agreed with me until I 
tried Grape-Nuts food and Postum. 

“The more I used of them the more I 
felt convinced that they. were just what 
I needed, and in a short time they made 
a different woman of me. My stomach 
and heart troubles disappeared as if by 
magic, and my mind was restored and is 
as clear as it ever was. 

“TI gained flesh and strength so rapidly 
that my friends were astonished. Postum 
and Grape-Nuts have benefited me so 
greatly that I am glad to bear this testi- 
mony.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There's a reason,” 
in the little book, “The Road to 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They | M 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


and it is explained 
Well- 


Australia has | 


manu- |} 


The steel industry needed protection to 
keep out the products of foreign labor, and 
as the stee] industry offered a real nice 
opportunity to get in on the ground floor, 
and in a week or two get to be a Pitts- 
burgh millionaire, I went to one of their 
mills a long time ago, and got a job; and 
would you believe it, there were exactly 
five men on the floor where I worked who 
could talk English, the rest were Hun- 
garians! 

They needed protection to keep out the 
products of foreign labor from a factory 
where foreign labor was’ employed ! 

What is the matter? We make a tar- 
iff to keep out cheaper products, and we 
keep the door open for the same class of 
men to come in and make the cheap 
goods here to sell for the higher figures 
to the direct profit of the manufacturer. 

Where does just the common or garden 
variety of citizen come in on this deal? 
Where? 

The trouble with us is, we have gotten 
so accustomed to being fooled we don't 
get excited over it. 

In 1907 we had the making of a perils 
fectly lovely panic of just the same stripe IS 
we had in 1894-5-6, with this difference 
—that for political reasons it was deem- 
ed unwise in certain quarters to have a 
penie with the administration then in 
charge of national affairs, and so every 
possible measure was evoked to choke'the 
thing off—big business is rising to the 
| fact that panics are expensive. 

Take sheep in ‘94. Those farmers who 
could not sell, and so through force of 
circumstances held their sheep over, stor- 
ing the clip, and letting the culls go, did 
not lose at all to compare with their 
brethren who got the buck fever and 
rushed everything to the shambles glut- 
ting all markets, and “bearing” both mut- 
ton. and wool. 

Brother, look up the difference today 
between wool in this country and the 
world’s market. 

What in common have the horny hand- 
ed farmers of this country with Mr. 
Whitman of the United Woolen Mills 
Company, Mr. Havemeyer of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refinin mpany, or Mr. 
Morgan .of the ational Consolidated 
Rubber Company; and having nothing in 
common, why should I continue to rake 
chestnuts out of thé fire for them? Why 
not rake out a few for myself? 

Why should we pay more for our ma- 
chinery here, than the same goods cost 
in England after shipping them across? 
Whi should we pay more for steel? 

What is the matter with us anyway? 

What is the difference whether we let 
in the goods from Austria-Hungary or 
not, when we let in the people from there 
who will work for less money, and live on 
refuse from our markets? 

We are pampering a lot of tariff-pro- 
tected millionaires and eo on our- 
selves on our shrewdness and wisdom, 
when we only own a single pair of sus- 
penders to our name. 

And heaven knows they are shaky! I 
mean the conditions of labor for the fel- 
low with just the common opportunities, 
nothing exceptional in the way of brains 
or physique, no money to work for him 
and limited opportunities. 

He has to pay more for his living now 
than ever before and as the years go by, 
the cost of living will inevitably increase, 
because we will have more mouths to 
feed, and the amount of our products will 
not keep pace with consumption. 

Our children, yours and mine, will have 
jto learn methods of tillage and crops 
|which are unknown to us today. 
| will have to be supplied with educational 
lequipment of which we know nothing. 
New conditions will call for machinery 
and implements of which we have never 
heard, and just as the modern thresher 
displaced the flail, to the immense advan- 
tage of the farmer, just so will future 
methods revolutionize modern progress. 

I sincerely believe that world-wide free 
trade will come as a ppocessity to the toiler 
of this country, He needs it now.—E. 

. Rodebaugh, Ohio Farmer: 

Note—We give this article place, to set 
the farmers to thinking. Thinking doeth 
good like a medicine.—Dditor. 
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Have You Sent 
for Your Coy y 
of This Valuable Tool Book? 


“Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm” shows 
what a great variety of tools are made for the 
farm and places the need for high quality too |, 
in a new light. This book offers many suc- 
gestions for bringing the tool equipment o: 
every farm to a high state of efficiency. 


ISSTON 


AWS TOOLS FILES 


It is the most complete as well as the hand- 
somest book of its kind. The enormous de- 
mand for it from every section of the country 
has necessitated a second edition. 
From it you can learn new methods to lighten 
your work and increase your capacity for 
ter results as well as how to properly care 
your tools. This free book tells many 
things you wish to know on these subjects. 
Write for it. Just avicae the Disston farm 


Sold By All Progressive Hardware Dealers 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.O. Bex D 1637 
Keystone Saw, Tool Steel and File Works 
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Side Lights on Speculative Markets. 
While it is a fact that the great ma- 
jority of grain raisers are opposed to 
market gambling, still it is also a fact 
that opposition develops many times with- 
out due consideration. 
The grain market men toil not, neither 
weave nor spin, and the average farmer 
doubtless thinks of them, if he thinks at 
all on the subject, as leaches on the far- 
mers—a semi-idle class of high rollers 
supported at the farmer's .expense. 

Were this the real instead of the ideal 
condition, any farmer dissatisfied with 
his calling can easily become a grain 
man. There is no field more open to all 
comers than the speculative markets. So 
closely analyzed, the anti-market senti- 
ment is a bit of envy, perhaps on the far- 
mer’s part. 

The wrong of speculation rests more 
severely on the speculator who should 
never under any circumstances, be envied 
by the producer. : 

A concrete case: A speculator puts 
through a deal in cattle perhaps, or land 
or grain or any other object, cashes in, 
takes his profit, puts it in his pocket, con- 
gratulates himself upon his judgment and 
wisdom and goes his way thinking the 
money is his. To all ordinary appear- 
ances it is. And yet it is not his, never 
was and never will be. He is only the 
trustee of that money and he is going 
to carry it around and invest it in some 
other speculation, and when his judgment 
proves faultv it will be sacrificed to the 
little god of speculation, and he is right 
where he was when he started. I 
can point you to hundreds of men, 
neighbors and acquaintances who 
have dug fortunes out of [Illinois 
soil in this community—some large 
fortunes, and I can’t point out a single 
person who made a fortune in cattle spec- 
ulation, and only a few in real estate, 
because, as I stated before, the specu- 
lator generally gets back to where he 
started. 

The great terminal elevators with ex- 
cellent facilities for cleaning, drying and 
handling erain by modern machinery are 
a direct offshoot of the system of mar- 
ket gambling and closely identified with 
the same. 

Clearly, every corn raiser, some time or 
other has sold some damaged, mouldy or 
rotten corn. I have seen corn go to 
market black in color, with water oozing 
out of the wagons and it brought 34 cents 
on a 48 cent market. It is taken, so I 
was told by the purchaser, in the big 
elevators, and dried, cleaned and processed 
and mixed with sound grain so as to 
grade, This grain has absolutely no value 
whatever on the farm except as fertilizer 
—none at all as a feed. It ought to be 
plain that speculative markets furnish 
such a keen demand on the cash grain 
market at nearly all times as to permit 
the utilization of great quantities of corn 
of little value to the farmer. 

It is possible a little intelligent suver- 
vision might prove a good thing for pro- 
ducer and consumer too. And it also 
seems that energy now spent in stimu- 
lating anti-speculative market  senti- 
ment might be more profitably spent in 
opposing railroad stock gambling, in- 
asmuch as the railroads are much more 
closely identified with national pros- 
perity. 

Of course some of the operations of 
the big elevators might be done on the 
farm to great profit. Drying corn for 


instance. Why not? 
‘The age of conservation is at hand and 
will eventually sweep the country. It 


would only require a different type of 
orm crib—a crib I would say, round 
ike a silo, and high, hoisting the corn in 
t somewhat after the manner hay is 
taken into barns with a stack in the cen- 
ter with some, even home-made, heating 
apparatus to furnish dry, hot air up the 
‘enter, so that ize corn raiser would be 
independent of the weather for drying 
his grain. A farmer shelling three to ten 
thousand bushels annually upon which 
he is scaled off for poor grade from 2 cents 
to 6 cents, and sometimes more, could soon 
figure a big profit if he had absolute con- 
rol of drying his grain. It might prove 
rofitable on feeding farms in reducing 





the percentage of grain rejected. - Fred 
3. Brady, [ll. 
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Below Write 


zero and for the 
as comfort- ALADDIN 
able as could Catalog 12 and 


be desired. 
ALADDIN Bungalow 
erected at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


learn why these 
houses are actually 
warmer than most 


well built dwellings 
Complete 5-Room 


ALADDIN House $298 


Aladdin houses are not portable. | They can not 
be taken apart when once erected. They are 
exactly the same in every detail as any weil-buiit 
house when erected. Studding, rafters and joists 
are 2x4, 2x6, 2x8 and 2x10 and placed on 16-inch 
cer.ters exactly the same as in any well-built 
house. Sills vary from 4x6 to 6x8, depending’ of 
course, on the size of house. 

You Can Build an ALADDIN House 
Without Hiring Carpenters 
Every single piece of lumber in an Aladdin Readi- 


_ Gut house is cut to fit in our mill by expert w 

and fitted. A sawis practically unnecessary in any part of the oark of pr 
and completing the house, Every piece of lumber, timber, etc., is numbered, 
lettered and its size marked plainly. These marks 
correspond to the marks shown in the illustrations 
accompanying the instructions. You will not need 
to hire carpenters or other skilled labor, but can do 
every bit of work easily, rapidly and in first class 
shape. Seven years’ success of the Aladdin system 
have demonstrated the ease of erection, economy 
and money-saving value of Aladdin houses. 


Suy Direct--Cut Out t 
Middiman —— 


_Do you know that the lumber for which you or- 
dinarily pay $25.00 per thousand sells for about 
$9.00 per thousand in the woods? The balance is 
made up by profits and expenses of the middlemen 
and brokers. Cut out this absolute waste. Buy all 
the material for your complete house from the 
original producer. You keep the profits in your own 
pocket, 

Guaranty Geid Bond Gackea Evary 


House 


Aladdin houses are now backed by a per- 
sonal GUARANTEE GOLD BOND made 
out to any customer, upon request and sent’ 
before order is placed. If our statements 
about the wonderful Aladdin Readi-cut sys- 
tem and the remarkably high quality of ma- 
terial do not square up with the facts, this 
bond absolutely covers and protects and 
may be realized upon. This selling policy 
has won for Aladdin houses the highest 
commendation and satisfaction from all 


tomers. 
Nwellings. Barns, farm Bulldinas. 7100 ODaesign> 


Shipped 


anrywhere 













































A complete Aladdin house means all lumber cut to fit accu indation ti 
the joists, studding and rafters, siding, flooring, porch Sues htee Reminn po nada he ‘ 


ing, steps, roof sheathing, shingles, doors, win- 
dows with glass in place, window sash, win- ~ 
dow weights, pulleys, etc., inside and out- = 
side window trim and inside and outside . 
door trim, moulded baseboard for all . 
j inside rooms, weather moulding, c 7 
stairways, railing, newel posts, etc,, * “ 
- hardware, mortised locks for “g ome 
all inside doors, handsome ra - 
brass locks and hinges for pe en. 
inside doors, nails for en- > oe 
tire house, paint for two C ee ah fe 
coats inside and out- + a A 
side, and plaster Cet fee a? 
board forliningen- OY of ede re 8 ” 
tire house inside 4 Le ee ae 4 





Send Today for Catalog 12 
North American Construction Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Shipments made direct from our mills in Michigan, 
Florida, Oregon 


Kansas, Texas, and Ontarie 
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Deep or Shallow Plowing—Which? 

In regard to this question it is, essen- 
tial to discriminate clearly between deep 
plowing and deep stirring... There is a 
vital difference between the two; so 
much ‘so, that, whereas perhaps not one 
farmer in a hundred Sau trom his prac. 
tical ‘experience, urge the adoption of the 
former, there must be very few who 
could not conscientiously speak favor- 
We will send you — of the beneficial influence of the lat- 
Reliable Diagnosis Much, of course, depends upon the na- 
ture of the land, and particularly of the 
subsoil, but the stirring of the latter to 
a depth of even two or three inches be- 
low the ordinary furrow can scarcely 
fail to have a usual effect in promoting 
the succeeding crops. Obviously it must 
be a very friable subsoil that would: not 
derive benefit from deep stirring at oc- 
casional intervals. 

The objection to deep plowing is that 
instead of loosening the subsoil and leav- 
ing it where it was, it brings it to the 
surface and involves the burying of the 
more fertile top soil to a depth at which 
the nutriment that it contains js avail- 
able to the plants only after they may be 
said to have emerged from the delicate 
and precarious stages of development. 
The new soil that is brought to the 
top would, in the course of time, no doubt 
become as mellow in texture and as rich 
in elements of plant food as that which it 
has displaced, but a certain period must 
elapse before this‘can be accomplished. 
In the meantime the farmer brings this 
hungry soil to the surface and incurs 
the risk of reaping inferior crops until 
by heavy expendture in tillage and liberal 
manuring he has enriched and refined 
the new surface soil. 
Deep plowing, therefore, is in average 
cases to be avoided for the twofold ree- 
son that it involves diminished yields and 
increased expenditure to the farmer for 
at least one rotation. Scientifically, as 
well as practically, the bringing up of the 
subsoil to the surface is disadvantageous. 
As is now generally known, the fertility 
and yielding properties of all soil are 
largely regulated by the action of useful 
bacteria therein. ¢ 
But for the presence and activity of 
the various micro-organisms in the land, 
crop production would be unprofitable, if 
not impossible, and consequently bacterial 


WE guarantee to cure your horsé of 
any form of lameness. You run 
no risk whatever. Just put a cross where 
the lameness occurs. 
the Best and Most 
Absolutely Free. 

All you have to do is to mark just 
where your horse has a swelling, sore or 
any one of the big number of possible 
causes of lameness, and send it to us. 
We will then give the coupon to our 
practicing Veterinary Specialist for his 
expert diagnosis. We then inform you 
of the cause of your horse’s lameness and 
the remedy that will absolutely cure 
him. We do all this for nothing. 

Be positive, know what you are doing and 
know that you are treating the right spot in the right 
way. Don't disfigure your horse and reduce his market 


value, Write tous, 1’: send you a $1000 Warranty 
Bond to guarantee you against less—for 


MACK’S $1000 
SPAVIN REMEDY 


Must Cure or Your Money Back 








































Mack's $1000 Spavin Remedy goes right to 
the source of the trouble and quickly restores natural, 
healthy conditions in the bones, muscles and tendons of 
your horse. It cures lameness in just a few days and 
the animal may be worked as usual. Contains nothing 
to injure or scar the horse. 

Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 3, 1911. 
McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in advisi ‘ou that 
purchaged a bottle of Mack’s $1000 Spavin & 
edy, and used it on one of the largest curbs I have ever 
seen, and which I thought incurable, but after using 
about one third of the bottle of your wonderful remedy 
he has become sound, and as smooth as the day he was 
foaled. It certainly is the greatest remedy on the market, 

Yours respectfully, GEO. MOLLOY, 











EASY 


chy + Acre sims for 
Nature’s Most Per- 
fect Fruit Land— 


Soil, altitude, climate and imity 
to good markets, are some of the fac- 
tors that make the 


UPLANDS OF 
ARKANSAS 


Ideal for fruit growing—no irrigation necessary: 
rainfall being liveral and droughts unknown; alti- 
tude, 1,100 feet is a big advantage. practically ingur- 
ing trees against frost. Irom in soil gives fruit a 
distinct flavor and color; location, 700 miles nearer 
the center of things than Colorado or Oregon fruit 
land which is now selling at from 8400 to $2,500 per 
acre—e 2% hour freight hau! will land shipmenté in 
Kansas City, Chicago or St. Louis. Climate delight- 
ful and mild the year round. Hot Springs being 
only 40 milessouth. Dairying and chicken raising 
can be made profitable side issues. All grasses 
thrive there. 

We have sold 18,000 acres of this land in fourteen 


mouths. Write at once for our free illustrated book- 
let and find out why the price is 
low. 








PHIL R. TOLL 
Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 














205 Midland Bidg. 
Kansas City 
Missouri 































cannot supply 

you, remit $5.00 direct to 
as. Anyway, send today 
for our val Free 
Book—** 


‘Horse Sense.” 


life may be said to constitute the very 
essence of fertility. -Having regard to 
this fact, it is necessary to consider the 
conditions that are most conductive. The 
fertilizing bacteria are much more plenti- 
ful in the surface of the regularly culti- 
vated soil than in the lower strata. There- 
fore the importance of retaining the soil 
that teems with bacterial life-on the sur- 
face is evident. If this soil, in which the 
beneficial micro-organisms are constant- 
ly fulfilling their indispensable functions, 
is buried below the scil in which bacteria 
are comparatively scarce, it is clear that 

unfortunate comsequences must result. 
On the whole, deep plowing is un- 
profitabie and highly inadvisable on ordi- 
nary s0i,s, but, on the other hand, sub- 
soil stirring may be of great benefit .un- 
. Under- 


CORN LAND 


in the Lower Mississippi Valley is the best 
investment on earth because it is the best corn 
land on earth, bar none. We have a few 


highly improved 


plantation properties in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, 500 to 5000 acres, splendidly adapted to 
corn growing and stock farming, at prices 
ranging from 


$25 to $50 per acre 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





der normal conditions.— Wm. 


o> ¢ 


ot oar risk, You can test it as The Eternal Help Problem. 
pars EREE =: I do not think that we ever had any 





SEED CORN HOLDS A RECORD 
OF 226 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 
BATT’S FOUR EAR PROLIFIC. 














after are up, ‘ 
Fon he oaee mpage ae ape Te serious trouble, either in procuring help 





Has four to six ears =a stalk. 


1 Gallon $1 


teed. of your money back 
Write for unconditional guar 











for a 13H.P.5-Year Corresponding” | when needed or obtaining a satisfactory 
‘2 1° GUARANTEED ENGINE £523 ss 


antee and circular. 
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: in- bargat nd for list. 
They were usually well trained and in-/| nave some wondertully good oo. 
eelfigent hands, depending of course upon | J. 8. ULLAND, Fergus alls, nesota 
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ing anything on his own initiative. As 
long as I was there to direct him how 
to perform a task and to show him just 
bow it must be accomplished, everything 
was lovely. but when I went to town it 
meant a day wasted for him. I like to 
have the sort of hired man whom I can 
depend upon, so that even if I should be 
called away for a week at a time every- 
thing would go on just as usual. 

Then, again, we placed the taboo on 
the drinker. Once we did hire a most 
capable young man, our next neighbor, in 
fact, but he went on the most extensive 
spree the very first week. When the 
question was put to him either to leave or 
reform, he managed to exist al] summer 
without touching a drop, although we 
really did not demand quite such drastic 
obedience. ~We only desire our help to 
keep sober,-in fact, the out and out pro- 
hibitionist doesn’t grow on many trees 
bereabouts. 

Then the person who abused horses 
and cattle was mighty sure to get into 
serious trouble. An ill-tempered, cruel- 
natured hand had to reform or leave. 

Now, while we were strict in regard 
to some points, we were lenient as to 
others. We began work an hour earlier 
in the morning and stopped an hour 
later in the evening, than was the gen- 
era] custom, except, of course, when some 
rush work had to be finished... Frequent 
holidays, with pay, were voluntered, and 
if we did not just happen to want the 
horse and buggy, why, we never objected 
if one of our hands borrowed it. ‘ 

About the best hired man we ever had 
was an old retired farmer. He had sold 
out-and moved to the city. Of an active 
nature he was restless with nothing to 
do, and not being able to endure street 
work in the city, he volunteered to help 
us out at a pinch one summer. We liked 





















him so well that he staid longer than 
at first agreed: Now we get him every 
summer, while in winter he remains at 





his home in the city. [ often wished there 
were more like him floating around loose. 
-William A. Freehoff, Vernor Co.. Wis. 


o> ¢ ¢ 
Shelling Seed Corn. 

We have shelled seed corn with a corn 
sheller, but this we no longer do. It is 
too vital a matter—the seed that is to 
produce the crop on which we will put 
a whole season’s work—to be influenced 










Shelling seed corn by hand is best 





wv the saving of only a few hours in time 
rr a little extra work. 


Shelling with a machine is sure to 
reak and crack many of the grains, 
which greatly impairs the viability of 
the seed. 

We always shell off the tip corn first, 


as we do not wish them in the seed. A 
rainy day or an evening is a good time 
to shell seed corn. We place the supply 
of ears within easy reach, provide our- 
selves avith comfortable seats and the 
work $™not so laborious after all. Our 
planter. requires the grains of corn to be 
near a uniform size. This requires siev- 


ing, which we always do at the. time of 
shelling «as the vessels are convenient at 
his time.—P. C. Grose 
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On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 
Ranging From Our Famous 1 ; H. P. Pumping Engine Up To 15 H. P. 


a real engine factory, pron Ed jobber and 
Re, fy: offer as 1 make on the class of engines I sell hes en ever a pos oy in all gasoline engine pesteey. 
Liere is the secretand reason: I turn them outall alike by the thousands in my enormous modern factori 
po ay nm he with automatic machinery tr - high as six machines ata time 
out thousands of perfect I = em direct to the user, saving 
* c adlemwen' '8 profits and actually sel the ve a ighest grade engine on thirty days’ 
free .. lal for less money than some e them at actual first shop cost. 


Gallowa W: I] & abeolutely and posit} vely save you from 650 to 


on @ gasoline éngine that will exactly 
ned payed — mo matter how 
how 

All you pa for is actual cost o! cost of material (and aT b A 5. tremendous quan- 
ame cost of labor and one small profi on large o 

y body can afford and might Piast as well bavea strictly ‘high grade 
oneal be can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. i know what lam tal ae 
about. I have been a desler, a ) sopnee @ salesman. I started in at the bot- 
tom of this engine busi and I am giving you the truth = h I tell 
you that our price is lower than dealers and jbbers are 
engines not as good as ours in carload lots for spot cash. 


aaihen man rupnip 
































today buying 


This I rr} utely know, and I cofdially invite you or anybody 
to i r factories and make the ns for absolute 
coat We ‘amoty have to make our engine so good, for we 
send it anywhere in the U. 8. withovt an e to inexpe- 
rienced users on 30 days’ free trial, to testagainstany engine 
made regard = of price, of a similar h. p. that sells for 
twice as much, and are willing to let the man who 
pape mye Don’t buy an engine of any make 
at price uati von get ous beaea ful 50 page en- 
= k, Why not sell one of your poorest 
and buy our famous full 5h. p. Gallowa, 



































Y Get Galloway’s Biggest and 
Best Free Gasoline Excgine Bova 


A ate Ses it today while zone ~— of it. It 7 in 
lour colors, 50 , 

tories, and contains fundbeds of 1 of letters wittore: 

from actual pbo phs of our ny in use in every 

state in the Union. It's tall of valuab! on. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating a it. 

You are Ay ps1 money away if you pay more fora gasoline 

tilng ie.” you. Save that money or use it for some- 
else. isoait vely and absolutely can save yes from 660 


ee yee = AN, Garnow Wit, Pree. get our 
pA. Fe make comparisons. 


Wi. GALLOWAY CO ‘S6APGalloway Staten, Waren, town 

































Long, l.ow-Cost Service 
Makes the Empire Line 
Supreme 


HE price you pay for a cream 
separator doesn’t count. What 
really determines its worth is the 

Service it gives, and what that service 

costs you. Paper claims are nothing— 

Farm Tests are what decide. 


~ 
Seventeen Cents 
Was the Average Cost For 
Repairs on Each of the Thou- 
sands of Empires Last Year 


This actual LINE of Highest Quality 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATORS, has the 
arator you know you wantinit. They meet every requirement, 
and have astonished thousands by their long life, their ease and 
their economy. Factstomake and save money for you are free. Get Them. 


Co., 5s" 1225 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
























FREE °; yey will ry this beautiful 
RING absolutely 
Free if wal aa us the names of five of 
your neighbors and 10 cents to pay postage, 
etc. GEM CITY SUPPLY ©0., Quincy, Lilinols 


RAILWAY Mi MAIL CLERKS - - WA" TED—#00.00 month 


Steady work. May ex- 
eminationseverywhere. C 


— Ss 
en oo, 40 W. Bee 


FULLER’S 




















CALF WEANERS Samp 'e questions and couching 

The Best to Use Franklin ranklin Institute, Dept. A 68, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Get Them at Any 

Hardware Store. 


write owner for 


Read This--Farm Renters “si cero ta». 


home in Southern Wisconsin. Must be sold 
S. E. MACHMUELLER, WAUSAU, Wis. Cheap 





Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Spring Work on the Farm. 


Thoroughly overhaul your tools. Let 
plows be sharpened and repaired. Look 
after the chains, the singletrees and the 
harness. Don’t have any straps to re 
place or harness to tie up with tow 
strings after you get into the fields. 

Now is the time to save time, by get- 
ting ready. Old rusty buckles will give 
way the moment the plow strikes a root. 
“:itches wliich have been longing for some 
time to fall out and part will be likely 
to do it when you have the least time to 
mend them. Then you'll be cursing the 
old horse er the man that made the har 
ness, and declaring that your “luck is al- 
ways on the wrong side”; and you may | 
depend upon it that it always will be, so| 
long as you are not more careful. Good | 
luck is a wary old fish which nibbles at 
everybody's hook, but the shrewd and | 
skillful angler only catches it. 

The opening of spring is usually debili- | 
tating, both f® man and beast. Loar | 
horses cannot stand hard usage at once | 
some of them will need physic—all of 
them should be put to work carefully. 
Favor them and you will get abundantly 
paid for it before their summer is over. 

A good farmer may be known by the 
way he manages his spring work. Con- 
sider how much ihere is of it. Cows are 
calving; mares foaling; young heifers for 
the first time to Le broken to milking; 
all the tools to be get ready; the g.ound 

Ye broken up and seeded; orchards to 
be set, or old ones to be attended to; the} 
garden to be made, ano hundreds of other 
things to do. Now, here is a chance for 
good management, and a yet bigger 
chance for bad management. 

There is as much skill 1p laying out a/| 
season's work on the farm as there is in | 
laying out a frame for a house or barn. | 
Just think of all the mistakes you made 
last season. If you made any good hits, 
improve upon them this year. Every 
farmer should resolve to do all things as 
well as he did the last year, and some 
things a great deal better. 

While everything is merry, birds sing- 
ing, bees at work, cattle frisky and the 
whole animated world is joyous, search 
and see if, among all beasts, birds, or 
bugs, you can find one that needs whisky 
to do its spring or summer work on? Now, 
take at least as good care of your children 
as you do of your farm. If you don’t 
want to use the land you let it alone and 








weeds grow; but when, you wish to im- | 


prove a piece you turm fhe natural weeds 
under end sew the seed, and fend 
the crop. FE have heard good kindly farm 
folks object to much bringing up of the 
boys. y guessed the lads would come 
out about right. You break a colt, and 
break a stéer and break a heifer, and 
break a sofl, and if you won't break your 
children they will be very likely to break 
your heart and pocket. 

Fermenting manures should not be 
hauled or spread until you are ready to 
plow them under. If you spread manure 
on grass it should be fine and well rotted 
and let ashes be liberally mixed with it. 
If you let manure lie a week or two ex- 
posed in the fiélds to the air, it will waste 
one-half of “its sweetness on the desert 
air.”,° Let the plow follow the cart or 
manure spreader as fast as possible, and 
the gasses generated by your manure will 
then be taken up by the soil and held in 
store for your grain. 

It has been often said the American 
husbandry was unfavorably neculiar in 
stinginess of seed-growing. It is certain 
that very much greater quantities are em- 
ployed in Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent than with us, and that much. greater 
crops are obtained. In part the crop is 
owing to a superior cultivation: but those 
who have carefully studied the subject 
affirm that, in part, it is attributable to 
the use of much greater quantities of seed. 

When spring comes everybody begins 
to think of the garden he had last season 
so one must try to have one much better 
than the past season. So he must pre- 
pare his soi] better and select his seed 
from honest seedmen whose advertise- 
ment a see in some reliable farm jour- 
oe 4 . Umoselle, Atlan “aunty, 
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HE Fence adds value to 
the farm. Keep fences in 
order and the house painted. 
y It indicates prosperity. 
/ Here’san instance: Not long 


“wago a little farm with shabby 


buildings and fences rotted down, 
pancreas Suel] sold for a son The new owner 
iore ‘Dwrate| had the right idea. Buildings were 
ae painted. Wire fences were erected 
to divide the farm into small fields in order to 
change pastures and rotate crops systematically. 
Then circumeae compelled him to sell out. 
The cost of painting and fencing was less than 
$200.00. “rb farm sold for four times its pur- 
chase price. Appearances do count. 
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MERICAN FENCE ismade a fabric most flexible and wear- 
of large, stiff wires, galvan- resisting. A square mesh fence of 
ized heavily, having the weight, strength and durability— 

Ametican hinged joint (patented), three great needs in farm fences. 


Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from mills in catload 
lots, thus saving freight charges an enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, 
giving buyer the benefit. 















Send for ots of “American Fone New,” FP Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales 
Oe Oe ae, AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMP 
ef farmers and showing how fone may ke Chicago, 72 W. Adams St.; New York, 30 
emploed te enhance the earning pou fa Church St.;Denver; U.S. Steel Products Co., 
farm. Parnished free upon application. San Francisco,Los Angeles,Portiand, Seattle. 















FISH BITE Bey seavone che year 


* box of this wonder- 
Sa TS 


PATENT Six tee FREE SEACH 
FREE 


Big ADs inventions Wannd 
a Patent Lawyer, Washingten, D. € 
Ghice Yours or Zo eno, h = - 
an ve je two “PROTECTIVE PATENTS” and our other book 
crops they deteriorate and are], “Letters of Patent Success,” sent on request to in- 
not profitable. We ventors. Wide eaperionce. Perscnal service. Trade. 


plants, plants of both staminate istered. Wri 
(male) tee me flow- Puscuttpeetations. 213 Mei! nBiae. . Washington D.C 


possible crop of 
BUY, SELL OR TRADE 


you have a 
Lad ee Sy nd offer you 100 If you want to buy, sell or trade property of‘any kind. 
Bederwood, 2% on! a one pee ee ee sone 


anywhere. you 
and ‘arfie sale! =f Ay slamp for m uick 
= a An Weeas" Reperter, 200 on Bidg, indiahapette, Bad 


2nd Annual Tour for Men and Women Observing 


June 2-Sept. 8, Dr. Eichhorn, U. 8, 
European Agricultare, 5 oo: of Agriculture, Washington 
D. GC. Director 1912 Tour, seven counties al] expenses. 
0025. References: Al] 1911 members. Booklet. 


W. RUSSELL, Western Agent. silen 
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then decide— 


Get right down to facts—weigh all the evidence—and you'll find the STAVER is the sen- 


sation of the automobile field today. 








once that habe eber yet been offered. 


ompare STAVER Construction With That of Any Car | 


It’s out of the question to begin to tell the great story of the STAVER in this small space 
Here are just a very few features that will give you some idea of its quality. 








1. /Superb Moter—"T” head, cast en bloc; long 5. Transmission of the finest Chrome Nickel. 
stroke. 2 1-2in. valves; large water space entirely Steel which has undergone six hot treatments: se- 
surrounding valves, the hottest part of the engine. ar a sliding type, 60 H. P. capacity. 


Enormous power in excess of the rating. The most Doubie Universal Joint on shaft—gives perfect 
pewerful automobile saan, in propertion te size nexibitty, more power and better ridin wonilty, 
and weight. on the marke Full Floating Rear Axie all drawn .t 

2 Exclusive Oil) tae etneiie auto- onan - hae 
matic, constant splash, with no pumps or pipes. 8. imported Annular Bearings throughout finest 
Timing gears enclosed in crank case, receiving ex- known quality. 
actly the same lubrication as the motor Only one 9. One-Piece, 3-Bearing Crank Shaft. 
place to oil on the entire motor. 10. Aluminum Crank and Transmission Cases. 

3. Feur-Point Suspension—motor hung in @ sub- ll. Deuble Truss Roed- Genstruction—extendin 
frame—lower center of gravity, absolute rigidity— from rear axle to the center of the frame, — oO 


t t ‘nt line drive. jerks. jars and strains on the car over rough 
. -— “ vinhete Disc Ciut 12. Genuine Copper Mercedes Radiator—dou ble 


utch—compesed of 39 
mos dises floating in ofl. Enclosed in fiy-w' 60 required capacity; never leaks. 
H, P. capacity. ~ 13. Integral Gam Shaft means accurate. 


Send NOW for the STAVER Books | 


Get all the facts right in front of you. Read the story of the blazing 
of the great Transcontinental Road by the STAVER (we’ll send you a 
Route Book free). Our handsome and elaborate descriptive literature fully explains 


and illustrates every single point. 
Den’t Wait until your neighbors are skimming the roads in their cars—find out which 


car you want right now. 


yay Staver Carriage Co. 
e —— 





76th and Wallace Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 


is a Wonderful C ar! | 


You have a coke to demand the bery limit in quality and 
value when you buy an automobile—you get it in the STAVER. 
Judge it by amy standard—compare it with amy car. Forget 


the low price and measure it up with such machines as the Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile 
Lozier, Peerless, Fiat or any other car selling for $4,000 or more— 





Everyone of the eight splendid STAVER models is absolutely in a class by itself. We stand 
ready to probe that the pnces—from $1,650 to $2,250—represent the most generous automobile 





‘*You’ve Got to Reckon 



















“. ——— cee Gears and Shafts—tough, bard 
wear-proo: 
15. a Triple Screw and Nut Steering Gear. 











16. Twe Extra Heavy Internal Brakes 
~—no bother with oil runni “3 kes. Either 
—1~ * ales holding car on steep- 
est 

17. Leng, Easy Riding ees perfect 
comfort for sand i life of car 

18, Positive Brake Equalizers—prevent skidding, 
saves tires. 





19, Steel Bedy made in eur own facto | 
2. Finish—17 coats applied after y has been |} 


21. “‘Upholstering—finest hand-beffed leather over jf 
genuine curled nair and spiral springs, {1 in. deep. i| 






STAVER CARRIAGE CO. 


Dept. 4644, 75th and Wallace Sts., Chicago. 


Gentlemen :—I am willing to give you a chance to prove the 
claims you have made for the STAVER. Mail me all your 
latest literature and include a copy of the Transcentinental 
Road Book, free of charge. 
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Legislation By and For the People 








While the following suggestions are especially adapted 
‘to the thought of our lowa readers just now, purely be- 
cause of the June Primaries, the voters of the other 
states may well pay heed to the thoughts here presented. 

Successful Farming’s great interest is in the ones who 
pay the bills, otherwise known as_ taxes. They not 
only pay the legitimate cost of running the state, but 
the many hundreds of thousands of tax money squan- 
dered. 

There are many questions purely non-partisan that 
come up before the sessions of our legislatures, but 
because of the personal interests of some few people, 
the lobbies they ma._tain, and the seeming lack of 
interest on the part of the people generally, many de- 
sirable laws are not passed. 

At the Iowa Primary on June 3d candidates will be 
selected by your votes in every legislative district, both 
for the House and the Senate. Would it not be well 
before you vote for some man as the nominee of your 
party for the legislature, to know just where he stands 
on some of these questions? 

Here are five on which we can all agree which, if 
passed, will save thousands of dollars to the citizens of 
Iowa; therefore, we would urge every voter to help to- 
ward the establishment of these laws at the next ses- 
sion of our legislature. Ask your legislative candidates 
whether or not they are in favor of these laws being 
enacted. Get them to state their attitude toward these 
propositions. Send the answers to us at once and we 
will compile the result for the state and publish it 
in several papers of general circulation. in Iowa, that 
everybody may know before the Primaries where each 
candidate stands. 

These laws are’ purely non-partisan. They. are for 
the public good. They can be enacted at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature if the voters pledge the can- 
didates to them before the Primary. 

Proposition No.1. Taxes are unduly high. Why not 
eliminate useless machinery and do public business in 
a business-like manner? Throughout the state of Iowa 
there is over $5,000,000 of school money in the hands of 
school treasurers, who pass it over to favorite banks, 
or into other channels for use without interest. Two 
per cent interest on this money would reduce the taxes 
$100,000 a year. We have county treasurers elected and 
paid to handle county funds. Why not do away with 
the petty office of school treasurer, and put out all the 
money at interest through the county treasurer's office 
and in adcition save about $70,000 now paid in salaries? 
Pledge your candidates to vote for this law. 

Proposi.ion No. 2. As matters now stand, those who 
handle public funds are not checked up in their accounts 
by anyone who may be a competent and disinterested 
person. There is no uniformity of accounts, and in many 
cases no accounts kept at all. Thousands of dollars leak 
out through this hole. Indiana has a Public Accounting 
Law. There is a state examiner and two deputies under 
bond, who are like bank examiners in their work and 
powers. They have field examiners to assist them and 
the entire force is empowered to enforce an accurate ac- 
counting system in every public office where money is 
handled. They drop in at unannounced times, examine 
the books and make their reports. They also check up 
all who receive fees. There is a wholesome influence in 
such a law, for severe penalties are inflicted upon any 
wuo think they can hide their public transactions in 
any way. This would do much to check squandering of 
tax money. Let’s have such a law, and some uniformity 
in our county records instead of a different system in 
each county 

Proposition No. 3. A leak in tax money comes through 
letting bridge contracts without competitive bidding, or 
by allowing supervisors to play “fast and loose” with 
favored contractors in the squandering of hundreds of 
thousands of dollers of tax money. What is our High- 
way Commission for if not to help plan and supervise 
bridges? As the law now stands the supervisors of any 
county may let contracts for bridges without plans, with- 


out bids, without competition and without contracts. A 
law should be passed making it céOmpulsory for Boards 
of Supervisors to have plans and specifications drawn 
and approved by the State Highway Commission where 


the bridge is to cost over a certain amount—say $100 
Have it compulsory that the plans be submitted to 
several different builders for bids, including at least 
three builders whose names are to be furnished by the 


State Highway Commission, that there may be no col- 
lusion between su and certain favored builders. 
Sealed bids should be received, and written contracts 
entered into, the contractor to put up a bond for faithful 
performance. 

In certain counties in Iowa, bridges are built without 
prices being quoted, without plans approved, and with- 
out a written contract. The supervisors do not know 
what the bridge will cost until the bill is brought in, 
and they pay whatever the builder asks, trusting wholly 
to his sense of fairness as to prices. Pledge your can- 
didates for a bridge law. 

tien No. 4. Is there any reason why the voter 
should not say whom he wishes his party to name as 
candidate for President of the United States? In other 
words, shouldn't Iowa have a Presidential Primary Law? 

You believe in your ability to pick a man for the 
office of President of our country, don’t you? Why dele 
gate the right to a caucus, then to a convention that dele- 
gates this preference, not yours, to someone else who 
passes it along to the final outcome that a man is 
elected who could not possibly receive a majority of 
the votes of the people. That has been done and will 
be done until we pick our candidates by a primary vote 
and do away with caucus and convention nominations. 
If you are for it, see that the man you vote for in 
the June Primary is for it. Get him to pledge himself 
for this law. 

Proposition No. 6. Kansas has what is called a “Blue 
Sky Law. If anybody wishes to sell stock in a gold 
mine, oil well, land scheme, or manufacturing enterprise, 
he must first show the banking department of Kansas 
what he has, and what the prospects are for success, 
and satisfy them that it is a fairly safe investment. 
If they are satisfied the stock or bond is one the people 
ean safely buy, they issue a permit to sell stock in 
Kansas. If they find the investment to be questionable. 
or the record of the promoters bad, they don’t is.ue 
the permit and it is a misdemeanor to sell stock without 
the permit., Out of over five hundred applications, less 
than fifty have been approved. How many hundreds of 
thousands, yes, millions of dollars would be saved to 
the citizens of Iowa by such a law! Instead of the money 
being invested in fake concerns, it would stay in Iowa 
to be invested in approved Iowa institutions. Who can 
be against such a law? Pledge your candidate for it. 

Show this page to each candidate, especially the one 
your purpose to vote for. Have him state his position 
in writing on the form below and you mail his pledge 
to Successful Farming. Results for the whole state will 
be published before the Primaries. 

The word “not” can be written in blank below where 
candidate is not in favor of the law. Huve coupon signed, 
clip it out and mail at once. 





E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, lows. 


Dear Sir:— 

No. 1. Iam...... in favor of doing away with the 
office of School Treasurer and having the funds hand- 
led by the County Treasurer. I will......vote for 
such a law. 

No. 2. I aya...... in favor of a law creating a de- 


partment to check up county and other public offices 
in Iowa and devisea uniform system of records of the 


several counties. I will...... vote for such a law. 
No. 3 L[am..... -in favor of a law making it com- 
pulsory for supervisors to let brid by competitive 


bid as outlined and @ll...... vote for such a law. 
No. 4. Iam...... favor of Iowa having a Presi- 
denta! Primary Law and will...... vote for such a jaw, 


No. 5. Iam...... in favor of Iowa having a law 
similar to the Kansas ‘‘Blue Sky’’ Law. Iwill...... 
vote for such measure. ’ 
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Railroads Flirting with Farmers. 

If the farmers of the middle west find 
the employes of the railroads which tra- 
verse their part of the country “making 


eyes” at them and treating them gener- 
ally as “good fellows,” let them not im- 
agine. that they have become popular 


over night. As one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country is constantly say- 
ing, “There’s a Reason.” And this rea- 
~on is business! 

Several of the great railroad systems 
of the middle west have issued orders to 
their .employes directing them to go out 
of their way if need be to show every 
courtesy possible to the farmers along 
their linés. “Be polite to the farmer,” is 
the idea being impressed upon thousands 
of railroad men in this section of the 
country. 

The Chicago Great Western road has 
issued 5,000 circulars to section hands 
and bridge tenders calling upon them to 
establish friendly relations with the farm- 
ers whose land lies next the track. “More 
than any other class of employes,” the 
circular says, “you have the opportunity 
of close contact with the farmers who 
are producing today that which means 
tonnage, and therefore revenue, for the 
railroad company tomorrow. Have you 
ever thought of cultivating the farmer 
while he is cultivating the fields? A 
friendly -chat over the fence, a wave of 
the hand as you pass, may mean a ship- 
ment of corn or cattle from this farmer 
—just because you are interested in him. 
For your company’s welfare as well as 
fer your own sake cultivate the farmer.” 


Conductors, brakemen, and _ ticket 
agents have been ordered to be especially 
~olite to that portion of the traveling pub- 
lic which comes from the farms, aid 
one official, “There has been much ill- 
feeling among the farmers against the 
railroads. Some of them bear life-long 
grudges because of fires set by locomotive 
sparks and cattle killed by trains. We 
are trying to overcome some of this by 
establishing more friendly relations with 
this class of people.” Thus it seems the 
farmer has at last become popular and 
even the arrogant railroad companies take 
off their hats to him. “Who'd ever have 
thunk. it?”—Orin Edson Crocker. 


Note :—In the April. Railway Journal 
the editor of Successful Farming, in an- 
swer to the query, “How can the rail- 
roads and farmers establish more friend- 
ly relations?” sald some things that 
makes it appear as though the railroads 
were heeding that advice. Here are 
so~e quotations from the article men- 
tioned : 

“There can be no commerce or trade 
when either the producers or the tran- 
sportation companies fail to be a party 
te the deal. In fact, under modern con- 
Aitions, the railroads are the connect- 
ing link between producer and con- 
sumer. Hence the need of producer and 
transnortation companies getting on 
friendly terms. 


“Times have changed of late: Not so 
far back in our memory there was the 
best of feeling between the farmers 
and the railroads. The farmers knew 
the railroad builders because the sur- 
verors and builders lived among them, 
getting feed for their teams and food 
for their men. The railroad men talked 
face to face with the men who has pio- 
neered ahead of the roads: who had 
welcomed the roads as an Alaskan wel- 
comes the dawn after a long dark; who 
had granted thousands of acres of free 
right of way to encourage road build- 
ing. 

“In return for these advances and 
courtesies, the railroad men granted the 
influential farmerg passes, gave accom- 

dations now. unheard of, and en- 
deavo even by straining a point, to 
keep the good will of the producer 
whose business they craved. 


“But the blighting hand of high fin- 
enee struck the Bast. Money kings 
laid their powerful grasp upon the rail- 
roads, displaced the well trained rail- 
road officials with favorites who knew 
not railroading northe producers. The 
roads were transformed into mere cat’s- 
paws to rake the shekels from the fire. 
And it is not strange that these un- 
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Protect Your Hog: 


ri stacp Oat the Great Couse— 


editor of the lowa Homestead says 


SAL@ VET 


ween 
The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 
is sure death to all stomach and free intestinal 
worms. It issafe,cheap and easy to feed. You can let 
your stock run to it freely. They doctor ves. 


fll Feed Your Stock 60 Days Before You Pay | orders 


oppor send me the conpnn—tall me how m:ay head 

stock yon haveand!’11sendenoughSal- Vet tolast 

them all 60 days. ¥ ou simply pay the amall freight 

when it arrivesand when the ®0 days are up, 

rt results. If Sal-Vet doesnotdowhat I claim 

ll cancel the charge—you won't owe me a cent. 

"t send any money. ca oe 
SIDNEY AR. FEIL.. THE S. R. FEIL at 

Dept S. 4-18 Ohio 




















WORMS. I'll Prove It Before You Pay 


“Nine-tenths of this trouble among hogs is due first toa 
weakening of theconstitutional powers on account of the ravages of worms." There's the 
whole truth in a nut-shell.. You must get rid of the worms. I'll do it for you. I'll prove 


% From Disease! 





The 
Entire Herds in Just A Few Days 


Worms are the great cause uf the deadly scourgenow sweeping the country. Read what the 


Country is Wiping Out 















it before you pay. Read thisletter: 
“i oan f 
? ~— 7, have Sod in thts qgaste Sane from 
ae wines i ots 


me,but I have bean 

have not lost a 

notte ingrgen. Kan. 

Prices: | i Ibs. $2.25; 





100 }bs.$5.00;" 
500 The. $9: 800 Ibe $13; oss? “~ / 
500 Iba. Sort aad? Fil? Moe: od) Pea Pf 
Shan 20 log ar) y a 
























199A! Galloway Station Ww 


hard and keen. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
aterioo, lowa 


Fastest — Wrench in the World 










yourself. 
an ES rn price 
oad aa ies ry -- ss 
anybody. Prices 






HAWKEYE AND SUCCESSFUL FARMING for twe years fer 
mailing. 


ealy 75c. Ne extra charge for 


Five Handy Tools In One 


Practical combination of 1 Nut Wrench, 1 Pipe Wrench and Three 
forged from the finest grade of tool steel, scientifically tempered. 
The wrench weighs 17 1- 2 ounces, is § 1-2 inches long, with gun metal fini 
Sent to you postpaid. This wrench should be in the possession of every mechanic and farmer. 
Also an ideal household wrench. Write me today. 


E. T, Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 


Jaws and dies are shar. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Abundant rainfall (4 in. per month) rich soil, mild win. 
ters, close Eastern markets SO cory Seems 278, 
Write today for booklet 
as (1 pau) and tow exeuion ate 
Address K. ¥. CRAWLEY, 


trl Agent C&O. Ry pty ey 
me be ‘eo oom 











trained high financiers should get in 
with seme bad bed-fellows, an organ- 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
ciate Successful Farming. 








NULITE PORTABLE PARLOR LAMP 


The cheapest, best and most beautiful light 
btainable for town or Tm RY and 
. P. 6 hours for : 








results. Low in price. Thoroughly reliable 
Many new and exclusive features. Best pro 
position of the year for agents. Write today 
Pal full details. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC one 






Write by ey (enclosing a 2c stam mame i 
tecelve by return mail absolutely + EE 
ot BIG PANSIES, Giants in size. > 


r postage) an 
weal packet 
a ee 


wor: 
Hf 100 marve and unique co my, bea 
y illustrated Beok of Flowers. at Me AROAIN ees. 


CHARLOTTE M. HAINES, munnéAPouia: inn. 
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Crops Never 


Fail Here! 
prevents Craptamers 


Srnec de ola of water oF to too ruc 





it it off when i 
Get our ty tan Co of Pacts, anfinrioed and 
cognepes bs “AY Comet ° 
Offer; go to athe 


w 
acre of all crops in sore Tili- 
issouri and Nebraska is $12.17 
t $26.20 in Wyoming. That means you wi 
get $14.00 more per acre, with one-half your pres- 
ent investment, when you settle on the 


Irrigated Farm “Lands of 


Green River Basin 
Wvyorning 


**The Land of Never Failing Crops’’ 

In settling on these bountiful farm lands, your 
crops can st at once. The Company's 
Cottonwood Canal is already in operation and 
its North Piney Canal is almost ~ 

World’s Record Cro 

Wheat, Oats, fed Top, Alfalfa, Perstoes ond 

Garden Trock yield abundantly and unfailin, 


Wyoming. 
000 Feet of Lumber FREE 
reen River Basin is located near the 
United yd Forest e, where every set- 
tler can ores feet of lumber Free—enough to 
urches and 


other ad ivantages + fiful, Rweryth that 
Vv ti 

fe comfortable is here, ee 
Can, Fou get Ils more profit with ome-balf 
your present investment. 

ms cannot tak ot Conares tage of i your 

you ° 

a chance. ke eivaniage of 1 re Jour 
railroad is built. 
these farm lands 






He can make more money on 
than you have ever made in 
the rain-belt. 


Get A Copy of Our Free Book 
It gives you a complete description of the t 
inducements offered settlers on Green River 
It has been | eather tines by 

Board of Immigatio 


Send Co 
Today-NOW! 


















arm 
the State 





— ape ee oe. 
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Grow your own 


Calabash Pipes 


for profit and pleasure. Can re = as easily as 








pumpkins Trial package 250 ull directions 

enclosed. Harry mi. Fallows, Belleville. N.J.| ist of June in this locality. 

- The soil should be compact under-| 

Do You Grow Fruit neath, with two inches of the top soil 
very fine and lgose, free of weeds and 
grass at sowing time. Then use two 

Send for FREE Samp le hundred pounds of bacteria soil to the 
acre. Soil to be sown while moist, and 


BEST FRUIT PAPER e 


Many. readers say a single number is worth a dollar, but 





we will send you one free and tell you how to get a 300 | soil. 
seed to tle acre, harrowed in with a light 


harrow and not 
tz-|be sown just after a rain, 


page book on fruit gro ing free of charge. Write teday. 
THE FRUIT-GROWER, Box 116, St. Joseph, Mo. 


PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” «a 
page treatise sent free upon request; telle what to ( 





harrowed in at once to keep the light 
and sunshine from killing the bacteria in 


ized set of middlemen and sideliners 
who made haste to get rich without 
counting the cost— to the railroads. 
Instead of being purely railroad men, 
with their work at heart, these high 
financiers became entangled with ex- 
Press companies, special car service 
companies, terminal or switching com- 
panies—in fact, they were aligned with 
every big business under heaven, and 
for their personal gain, while the stock- 
holders of the railroads were made to 
believe that railroading under present 
conditions couldn’t pay. 

“The farmers knew that for some rea- 
on they couldn't get the service they 
used to. Nor could they get in touch 
with railroad officials. They were kept 
from doing independent shipping by 
being refused elevator sites; they were 
unable to move livestock with dispatch, 
"while they saw trainloads of meat whirl 
past in special fast freight trains. They 
had fruit and vegatables mysteriously 
“spoilt” in transit, and the middlemen 
got the rake-off 

“The worm turned. They became bit- 
ter against the railroads after seeing 
them lobby in every legislature and in 
congress until the roads were entrench- 
ed beyond approach. So these hard- 
headed producers took a hand in legis- 
lation, and enacted some stringent re- 
gulations, and the roads cried “persecu- 
tion,” “confiscation,” and tried to show 
the people how good they were. 

“The farmer is easy-going. He is not 
a radical until driven into a corner and 
punched with a prod. If left to himself, 
he will free himself from his tormentors 
and his shearers. But in the past the 
railroads have had a hand in helping the 
middlemen fleece him, and he knows it. 

“Now the thing to do is for the rail- 
roads to invite the farmers into a heart- 
to-heart conference, and talk it over in 
the office—not in the court room. They 
must win back the lost confidence of the 
producers. 

“Can it be done? Yes, if done in the 
open; no, if attempted with any bait 
like free agricultural uplift and bulle- 
tins and nothing more.’ 

Successful Farming congratulates the 
roads upon making a move towards a 
better personal acquaintance with the 
farmers. If they lay aside some of their 
arrogance the farmers will meet them half 
way. What say you? 

¢ + ¢ 


Alfalfa Growing in Oaio. 


All Roads 


—are good if you drive a Cartercar. . No 
matter whether they are hilly, sandy 
or muddy your Cartercar will glide 
along easily and noiselessly. 

You have none of the usual automobile 
troubles. The Cartercar has a simple 
friction transmission—without gears. 
You have no clutch toslip—no gears to 


strip or howl. be Se cove up a ® 
and through seemingly impossi- 
le roadways. 
drive, too, 


It's dollahteity easy to 

use you have an un- 
limited number of speeds with a one 
lever control. 


The Cartercar is so simple and reliable 
that it isa pleasure for you to care for 
it yourself. When you understand how 
it ae t= nstructed By will certainly buy 

ve splendid mcdels. Write me 
Seesonally for catalog and any infor- 
mation you may wish. 


Harry R. Radford, Sales Manager, 


Cartercar 
Company 


50 Franklin St. Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches: New York Chicago 
Detroit Kansas City 





Since winning a premium in this state 
and one in the National Corn Show at 
Columbus, Ohio, on alfalfa, it has brought 
a flood of correspondence in regard to 
my method of growing alfalfa. 

To make a success of growing a crop 
of any kind it is necessary to know the 
nature and requirement of that particu- 
lar plant before we can hope to attain 
great success. I have been growing al- 
falfa several years, having had failures, 
but the more failures the more determined 
I was to grow alfalfa. There are five 
principal points to be observed in grow- 
ing alfalfa: 


Ist. Good, pure seed, that has been 
grown in a latitude as near like the 
climate in which.it is intended to be 
sown. 


2nd. Drainage. Alfalfa will not grow 
on a wet soil. 


8rd. Sweet soil, made sweet br adding 





lime. 

4th. Humus. The soil should be filled 
with humus by adding manure, if there 
has’ not been clover grown or some crop 
plowed under in a dry form that would 
add plenty of humus to the soil. 

Sth. Bacteria. 

The ground should be broke early in 


the spring and kept cultivated every few} 
days to kill weeds and -rass until after) 
corn planting, from 15th of May until | 





I sowed fifteen pounds of alfalfa 


Seed should 


too deep. 





HYGIENIC 
KALSOMINE 


GVaAams Xt Wang TS 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


Dept. R, 716-726 Washington Sivd. 
CHICAGO 











if it can be 
to avoid a crust from forming until 





lone, 





invent and where to sellit. Write today. H. 8. Hill, 
oe7 Buliding, Washiretor 1 


the seed gets uD. 


Reds, 
A. L. BERGEY, 


2 O if Ege $1. Rocks, Leghorns, 
norcas. 30 other varieties. List free. 
_ Telford, Pen 
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Auto Adds 
Enjoyment 





I have never for one moment regretted 
having put money into an automobile. 
I think it is a good investment simply 
for the pleasure we get out of it. It gives | 
us much more eomfort and ease in trav- 
eling than we eould get from a varriage. | 
We can make our trips much faster and 
So are not wasting much valuable time 
on the road that could be put to better 
advantage at something else. Distance 
does not make a great deal of difference 
now. It is almost as easy now to visit} 
friends and relatives that live twenty 
miles away as it formerly was to visit! 
those only five miles away. One certainly 
does visit and take a pleasure trip more 
frequently, for there is no tired team to} 
consider. 

It is so handy now to run the car out 
in a few seconds after we are all ready 
to go, and be off in a hurry. There are 
no horses necessary now, no feeding, har- 
nessing, hitching up, and getting ready a 
long time before we can start. 

Certainly, to have a car helps one to 
enjoy life more. We do not get too much 
enjoyment out of life anyway, and we 
farmers who work hard and can afford | 
it should certainly be entitled to this 


pleasure. For the simple reason of in- 
creasing the comfort and enjoying life | 
more, | think my investment in a car 
was a good one.—Gregor H, Glitzke. 
&® + & 
The Automobile a Good Investment. | 
Some people think or have been in-| 


formed that automobiles are costly und 


expensive. Some ways they are und 
some ways they are not. Automobiles 
can be purchased from $600 to $6,000. 
Now an automobile costing $6,000 is 
expensive and altogether too much for 
the farmer to pay. All farmers are not 
mechanics, soit would be best 
to investigate the most economical 
and simple cars you can find. Some 


makes of automobiles are more complic- 
ated than others. So it would be wise 
for Mr. Farmer to investigate several 
different makes of machines. I chose a 
30-horse power touring car costing me 
$1150 complete. I think I have made a 
very good investment in the car I bought 
The automobile is a great time and 
labor saving machine. When I am work- 
ing out in the field with my horses and 
bring them in at noon I can go to town 
and transact my business while my 
horses are eating and taking their noon 
hour and then get back and do a good | 
half day’s work. If anything breaks| 
about the machinery on the farm I can 
get into the auto and go to town and get 
it mended and be back home in about 
half the time it takes to get there with a| 
horse and buggy. 
It also is a great saver of horse flesh. | 
By actual tests the auto has been proven | 
cheaper than the up-keep of a horse on 
| 

' 





buggy. Therefore, it is better to have an 
automobile than to keep an extra horse. | 
After the day’s work is done the farmer} 
and his family can get in the auto an 
spend a couple of hours in town or spend | 
the evening with some friends or neigh- | 
bors and then be home at the usual bed- 
time, which he could not have done if 
he did not have the auto. The auto will | 
not get tired, but horse flesh will. 

I consider the automobile the greatest 
investment the farmer has made for his 








Maxuéell Mascotte 



















$980 f.o.b. Factory 
(top extra) 


I want every farmer and his family 


to ride in the Maxwell 


—~—s oman oman A 


“Mascotte” at my expense 





























to take a pleasant little holiday. I do. t mean that 

I want you I want fedo to ride up and down Main Street a few 

times. Some pleasant afternoon, maybe, I'd like you to get the family 

together and go out and visit some of the folks—just as you are accus- 

tomed to doing—only this time go in a Maxwell “Mascotte’’, which I 
will arrange to place at your disposal. 

to do this because I want you to know 


. > > 
I am inviting you the exceptional qualities and wonderful 
value of the Maxwell “ Mascotte”, I want you to test it in the same 
way you will use it if youDuy one, on the same roads—good or bad as 
they may be—the same hills—the same levels. 


“ 99 is the best all-around car for 
I know the “Mascotte” 's ‘2° best aero e hile 


mud and sandy roads and rocky by-ways. But / want you to know it, 
I know a ride—an actual road experience—will prove the many merits 
of this car to you and your family in the most practical way. 


For reliability the Maxwell ‘“Mascotte"’ is unequaled. Re- 


member, the Maxwell won this year’s Glidden 
Tour, the hardest test of efficiency on record. It had the best team 
score in last year’s Glidden Tour also; it holds the world’s non-stop 
record for traveling ten thousand miles over country roads without 
stopping the motor. The Maxwell has won more endurance contests 
than any other car in the world. 


For durability The Maxwell stands supreme. Official figures 


prove no other car will last as long. Over 91 
per cent. of the Maxwells sold in New York State during 1905-1906, are 
registered again this year, proving seven years of continuous service. 
The Maxwell will give you years of absolutely reliable service at the 
lowest cost of maintenance. 

that the Maxwell “* Mascotte ’’ is the 


I want to prove to you first real high grade family tour- 


ing car ever sold for less than $1000. No other car within §200 above its price 
compares with it. It has been close figuring to build such a large, powerful and 



































Mr. 1. D. Maxwell, 
67 West 6lst St., N. Y. 








stylish car as the Maxwell .** Mascotte "’ and sell it for only §980. No other Dear Sir: 
company, lacking our wonderful manufacturing facilities, can afford to do it. I will be glad to accept 
to take advantage of my offer. I want the opportunity of your invitation to take a ride , 





ec Maxwell 


Don’t fai 

on a entertaining you and your family in t! Mascotte 

Remember, it will not cost you a penny and involves no obligation whatsoever 

All eed d is fill out the attached coupon and send it to me 
you n o personally, I will instruct our local representative 


to make arrangements with you for your trip. Write me today. 


ein 


with my family in the Max- 
well ““ Mascotte.” 

Kindly arrange to place a 
car at my disposal. It is 
understood that no expense 
or obligation on my part is 
involved. 

Yours very truly, 














United States Motor Company | (i000 
Maxwell Division OW c0cccccenesecespeeesees 
67 West Gist Street, New York ON a ae al 





SF April 
















$29 Tor Buses. 


Retail Price y Buggies, 8 
Spring So rag agons. ) 





have cut out our Jobbers, our Whole- 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
Station 56J East St. Louls, IIL 
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ewn benefit and pleasure —Arnold Rule. 
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— | ing is economical only te the man who holds his customers. 





Dishonest manufacturers cannot afford to advertise. Advertis- 
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We are going to let old King Menes 
of Egypt do the talking. Menes lived 
anywhere from 2,000 to 5,000 years B. C., 
according to the history you read—but 
whatever the date was, place a bet that 
it was before our time. Llaving his own 
peculiar point of view, this ancient 
Egyptian Kaiser can help us understand 
that there has been a change—indeed ! 

I, King Menes of Egypt, have lately 
emerged from my long sicep. I think 
some tourists, prowling around the pyra- 
mids, asked too many questions, and the 
racket got on my nerves. That's how 
| came back—shook off my mummy wrap- 
pings, stretched once or twice, and walked 
down to the Nile to get the latest bulle- 
tin on the crops. 





Things hadn't changed much around 
the. Nile. Back in my days the farmers | 
were wont to go out with a pocketful of | 
seed and cast it out on the murky waters | 
during high tide. The birds and fish ate 
some of the seeds, and the alligators ate 
the birds and fish—and what escaped | 
finally washed up on the black mud banks 
and started to grow. 

I was always anxious to see plenty of 
it grow, because around about harvest 
time, we king fellows would shake down 
he farmers for most of the returns— 
which made us love the farmers ex- 
tremely much. 

The more prosperous agriculturists 
owned a camel or two and during the 
dull seasons the camels were permitted to 
drink, so that they would not interfere 
with operations during the rush. We 
taxed the camels, which was perfectly 
legitimate, and if they didn’t come 
through with their camel-tax, the beasts 
vere sold under the hammer, according 
to’ royal mandate. Our posters were 
headed originally. “King Menes Will 
Sell,” and then followed a description of 
what I would sell. After a few seasons 
hey - contracted the process to simply 
*Menesell.” 

But I'm wandering. 

The farmer has been the goat ever 
since Adam had his soft snap in the 
Garden of Eden. Adam didn't take care 
of the garden, and got turned out. That 
put the farmers in Fritz, and the curse 
has hung over them pretty much ever 
sifice. 

However, I am thinking mostly of 
Egyptian farmers, who haven't improved 
their tools in the past six or seven thou- 
sand years They use the same old 
crooked stick for scratching up the 
ground—and not one of ’em ever heard 
about crop rotation. Indeed, crop rota- 
tien, Kelly pool, and gasoline are 
strangers to them. 

When a fellow sleeps a few thousand 
vears and comes back to find things 
ihout the same, he shoots craps to see 
whether he should go back to bed again, 
or' go exploring. I got seven—and then 
eleven—and stuck for the exploration 
stuff 

I had got to Cairo before T heard about 
Columbus, and I was in Alexander be- 
forte T got wise to the Chicago board of 
trade. I also got a glance at a picture 
of Broadway, and saw a two-sheet poster 
advertising a comic opera. The chorus 
decided me. TI have heen seated in the 
front row since then tut it was the 
impulse to do as Horace Greeley sue- 
gested, so I’m glad I saw the poster. 
In_our day. we didn’t spread paper very 


lis the rising sun, and he’s going to be 








much Papyrus was costly, and cutting 
pictures on stone was slow 
I traveled first eabin and enioved it 


There were silk-tiled gentlemen. and la- 


| the Order of the Green Fly.” 


dies with birds of paradise on their mar- 
celled brows—and I, in my bathrobe, at- 
tracted some notice, but they turned from 
me even if I did come from a grand old 
family. 

Along the Mediterranean I picked up 


some information about the western 
trend of civilization, and then fell to 
thinking about the farmer folk along the 
Nile. 

The farmers produce things to eat— 
and everybody eats. It doesn’t cut any 
figure whether the food comes in on silver 
service with a tuxedoed waiter smiling a 
tip out of you, or whether you sit on 
your haunches in the fields and munch 
spinach; it's all the heritage of the soil. 
Where the plow hasn't gone, nothing 
worth while ever resulted. The streets 
of Boston and New York were cow trails 
originally, and they still shoot the bull 
along the same streets. But the farmer 


there with the big sunset, when the last 
fire has gone out in the heart of the 
earth, and the great chill puts us in the 
moon class. 

I'm strong for the farmer, because 
since I passed quarantine, I have been 
learning more about the tillers of the 
soil. It isn't like it used to be. Of 
course, let us grant that the farmer gets 
bumped occasionally—but verily, what 
happens to the farmer isn't one-two- 
three to what occurs with relation to the 
city folk. They get lammed on every 
side. 

It breaks pretty good for the farmers. 
They have a lot to be thankful for—out 
in the broad, open places, with machinery 
to do their bidding, and with nature as 
the best pal in the world. 

The farmer and nature are in a close 
corporation, and they play the game of 
life side by side, with no thought of the 
dark places and the fear of tomorrow 
that are the perpetual skeletons that 
trek along the city's streets. 

This is the way my train of thoughts 
made the long grade as I stood on a hill 
in the middle west and looked down on 
the Vale of the Smiling Acres. 

It was a grand sight for one who has 
slept so long, but believe me, boys, there 
are more of them in the citics sleeping 
harder and faster than I ever did. The 
bouquet of clover never wafts up to their 
nostrils. They never catch the perfume 
of the new-mown hay. They lack the 
pleasure of seeing the pink stealing into 
the green apples, and they don’t see the 
petals falling down from the cherry 
trees. Nix! They don’t understand, he- 
cause they've built a great wall around 
themselves and shut out the farms, and 
have forgotten. 

And as I stood and contemplated how 
the march toward the setting sun was 
the result of the plow and the harrow, I 
heard a lusty “Honk!” hard to port. and 
took a graceful lean back into the bushes. 

“Flow—stranget !” 

I turned to see who greeted me thus. 
He had a smiling countenance, and he 
leaned back. with one hand on the wheel, 
and laughed good naturedly. 

“Morning, brother.” I returned, with 
as much composure as I could summon. 

“Taking your Kneipp cure lesson?” he 
asked, as he glanced at my flowing rohes. 

“Nope.” IT said. carelessly, “I am King 
Menes of Egypt.” 

“Father of Mary Ooch—what?’ 

“Not me.” I replied, “I am the real 
stuff. touring the country in behalf of 





He scratched bis head and sized me 


up, and I knew he was computing the 
distance to the nearest bughouse. 

“Didn't escape from anywhere, did 
you?” 

“From Egypt,” I answered. 

“Ifum!” he mused—like that. “lum! 
I’m a trifle shy on gasoline this morning 
or I would take you back. Anyway 
come down to the farm and stick around 
a while.” 

“Ilow far is the farm?’ I asked. 
“Ten minutes distant,” he answered, 
as he threw the speed up into the high 

and began to bite holes in the dust. 

It isn’t miles any more. Why, when 
I sent my army over into Persia to see 
if I couldn't graft ‘em out of a piece of 
timber land, we had to calculate the 
miles, or whatever it was we called the 
measurements. 

And now here is the American farmer 
with a gasoline chariot to do his bidding. 

Ile doesn't live “over the hilis and far 
away.” le is ten minutes from this 
place, twenty from another, just fifteen 
minutes from town! 

“It’s breaking pretty soft for you, 
man,” I ventured to suggest, as I held 
my mouth open and played tunes with 
the wind. 

“Why not, Mr. Menes?” he answered. 

Thats it—why not? The lowing kine, 
the nodding grain, the waving grass, all 
spell the coin of the realm. The farmer 
is the big factor—the producer—the fel- 
low who creates. Mighty few of the 
others create. Very few of them con- 
tribute to the world's wealth, and why 
shouldn't the farmer be in on the glad 
stuff? 

“You don’t have to wait for the river 
to overflow and then sow your grain, do 
you?” I asked. “You don't have to wor 
whether the alligators will eat the fis 
and birds that, in turn, eat your seed 
grain!” 

“No,” he replied with a grin on that 
ruddy map of his. “Nope, we don’t. The 
only fellows in this country who wait for 
the Nile to overflow are the trust mag- 
nates. They need all the water they can 
get. And we aren’t looking out for al- 
ligators. Sharks are the only things we 
fight shy of. We do have it pretty soft, 
as you put it, but believe me, Mr. Menes, 
we have all these good things coming. 
Now, in your day the farmers didn't ever 
see the golden tint to the sun, or feel 
the subtle joy-throb of the silvery moon. 
It was a case of bum luck, when your 
women had to go out and glean the few 
stray sprigs that the harvesters pur- 
posely overlooked. 

“You were down to cases and it took 
you eighteen years to live a day-and-a- 
half. I'm right there. If you were fifty 
miles from the metropolis, it was a rare 
treat to make the journey once in a life- 
time. But now, we just fill up the tank 
of this Messenger of the Gods, called an 
automobile, and we start right out rip- 
ping the ~reen lines off the map. We get 
out and tear into town, and tear back 
again. We go to picnics in it. We save 
time, and time is money these piping 
days. 

“Mr. Menes, they talk about the ro- 
mance of the days that are gone, but this 
good, little old twentieth century has 
them backed off the boards. Now hark 
closely, while I tell my story: 

“That quarter-section over there to our 
left is the property of Jimmie Scudders. 
Jimmie had a sort of affinity feeling for 
the Benson girl—Lottie Benson. But old 
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Under Any Other Name 
You Must Wait Two Years 


_ Two years hence you can probably get a car having features similar to the New 
Self-Starting HUDSON “33”——But Until then You Must Accept an Unsafe Investment 
+—Nearly a Thousand More Parts, Cars that You Must Crank and Other Not Up-to- 


Date Features— 


UNLESS You Choose the Weir Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 


On out-of-date cars, depreciation—naturally—is tremendous. Depreciation means actual loss of cash. 
Howard E. Coffin—acknowledged the world’s greatest engineer—is the HUDSON’S Builder. Mr. Coffin 
built five famous cars—several of them, built years ago, sell today as leaders in their class. These cars when 
announced, astounded the automobile engineering world—they were so far ahead of contemporary cars. 
That is why the safe investment is the 


His sixth and greatest car is two years in advance of others. 


Nelp Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 


Howard E. Coffin’s latest car starts at the push of a 
button—as easily as ringing an electric bell. It starts from 
the seat—cranking need cause no more lame backs, sprains 
or broken bones. 


To Start the Motor You Press a Button 


That explains the self-starter’s operation. It is the 
simplest, most effective self-starter known. For it weighs 
but 4} pounds and has only 12 parts. 

The New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is a quiet 
automobile. It has power that will shoot it with full load up 
the steepest mountain roads through sand and mud and 
always with the sensation of flying that is utterly lacking in 
other cars. 

The Wel Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is surprisingly 
simple — it has nearly 1000 less parts than the average car. 
It is dust-proof—the motor, valves, transmission and all 
moving parts are enclosed so dust and dirt cannot get in. 


The car’s many distinctive features cannot all be told here 
There is not space enough for that. 


But here are a few for you to consider—Demountable 
rims, which make tire changes the matter of a moment—BIG 
tires—-accessibility that makes adjustments simple, thus sav- 
ing cash—the simplest, most effective self-starter—the high- 
est grade equipment—-soft, easy riding qualities—a mechanism 
acknowledged by all to be the latest and cleanest in design— 
the high character of material and workmanship—a clutch so 
good that drivers never know they have a clutch. 

You will marvel at the value Howard E. Coffin has 
been able to put into his greatest creation. It ranks in the 
$2,500 class of automobiles. 

Haven't you at least a curiosity to see Howard E. 
Goffin’s latest car?—the safe purchase. 

Today, while the subject is up, kindly write for a book 


of vital automobile facts and pictures of the car in several 
colors from which you can choose. Write today. 








The price for either of three models—Touring, five-passenger; Torpedo, four-passenger; or Roadster, 
two-passenger—is $1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, 
tor tep, Disco Self-Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, windshield large gas tank, magneto—dual 


ignition system —and all thi 
how the Self-Starting 


usually listed as extras are included. Write for illustrations, showing 
ON “33” is simpler than any ether car. 


“See the Triangle on the Radiator” 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


7304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
MOYER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Distributor for Central and Southern lowa 
12th & Locust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Guaranteed Sire 


By Fred W. Greene 





‘Almost without exception § livestoch{day or two overdue, some exactly when 
breeders of repute sell their male stock |due and the remainder farrowed a little 
under a “sure breeder or money back” | early. Thus bringing them jin simul- 
guarantes Competition in the breeding | taneously 
of livestock, as competition in any com- By the same method another neighbor 
nercial line of business, trade or manu-|raised 29 pigs from 12 sows. As a re 
| sult of this he has since condemned the 


Convenience | ss inspiring revels. 
Economy ‘in building 

Attractiveness astrate | 
- 4 - a Character many helpful nt 
spective competitor, has brought this|whole breed and in the future will raise Quality end much useful in- 


ibout. Competition in the livesto« k breed-|a different breed of hogs altogether. By 
; } e | thi thod or results are more ofter The selection of millwork is an ali important feeture 
ing business is keen and is becoming|t ns methor poor resi are I by otten in home building. That you may get the best for 
more 80 each vear The man who does | obtained than good and the fault is tea gg LR will ye it SacaSpes by a man 
: hl . etic at | whose repu nm for f the 
not guarantes iis ires is not going to} blamed on the boar It is a practice that highest standing. Tho dnate ave ws have thotaroces 
stay in business any length of time. Those|cannot be recommended. No man can Saeed tae laeenn Ulants im Amorian, that have spec 
’ ‘ ‘ ‘ | on fol ounars —— ar _— . all n millwork manufacture the tforty years 
who do guarantee their stock are the/safely guarantee a boar to be a sure This in i tself is a guarantee that you will gainadvan 
ones to whom the trade of the intelligent] breeder if he knows the boar is to be tages of economicaland modern manu facturing metb 
lhandled in this way ods and get goods universally conceded to be of the 
- I . a. 4 . highest quality by securing your millwork from one 
supply of | Another faulty method of handling a of our factories. Ask for F & L Quality trade mark 
. tgs . actin bees ie . ' iilwork. Write for our PLAN BOOK NOW. itis 

|boar is the practice of trying the boar PREE te preepestive beuiléere, 
out as soon as he is taken home and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


facture wrings concessions from each re 


breeder roes., 

It takes an inexhaustible 
energy, a material tendency toward live 
stock production, tact, a well supplied ; t € 
knowledge of the business, business abil-| out on the crate. It the servic e is un- FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ity and a broad mind—willingness to|satisfactory the instantaneous verdict is, Subueve, lows 
earn if you please—to make the most|“he is no good.” Maybe he isn’t; but in LOETSCHER JAEGER MFG. COMPANY 
of pedigreed livestock production. If an|@a case ol this kind he deserves the bene- Des Moines, lowa 
animal is produced under hormal condi-| ft of the doubt. The logical way to do is FARLEY-LOETSCHER COMPANY 
tions there is no reason whatever why it | to keep the boar a few days until he Sioux Falis, S. D, 

becomes accustomed to change and his 


Then try him out. To secure a Free Plan Book, send addres 
and advise when you intend bullding. 








cannot be guaranteed: but I have no : 
idea of this|/new premises. 


desire to impress a false ’ ; ; 
Some time ago a neighbor who has 





guarantee business upon anyone. A guar 


onten will mot eave @ dichenest breedet since moved to the city took his pick of STOP that high lifting into your 


herd of pure bred Duroc Jersey boars. 
The boar he selected, as well as the re- 


“he ruari Tee ot reputable yrreeder a ; 
we h — =~ t mabine a os ; nainder of the herd, was guaranteed to \) LOOK ot oe 


high-wheeled farm wagon. 


from downfall 


oes 1 mez way toward n a sale 

on » ton a sure breeder As soon as taken 

but there are certain conditions only un-| h 
¢ 


home 


, wheels and pull it out of the 
4 weed patch from behind the 
A 


boar was placed into a pen 
with a sow at once. Then he was chased 


around the pen a dozen times or so in \ LISTEN to what our free 
an attempt to sprinkle kerosene oil over > areal catalogue says 
him to destroy vermin. During this mix-| Hi ey ghont low-down ot eae 
up the hog became badly excited and out the handiest wagon you ever 
, » seanlt of breath The result of the attempt at had on your farm. 
ine ret root "eSUILS " . . 
s ad ; ; breeding. which followed, was unsatis- 
As an instance of this let me cite the]- Che. ow Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
, } . 1 factory to the ownel rhe next day he Box 32, Havana, Ill. 
case of a neighbor who purchased a pure ltook the boar back and exchanged him 
red Poland China boar and turned MIM) for a hog, his inferior in many ways. 
oose with his yrood SOWS \t ‘arrow ing The inferior hog made good according to 
=e he detailed his 1-year-old boy to sit his idea of a breeder: but the result 
ip with the sows and take care of the/ wa. a deteriorating effect upon the fol- 
igs Che first sow was not yet through 


der which a sire can be guaranteed }\ barn. 
rhe practice some people have of turn 

ng the boar loose with the herd of brood | 

sows at the beginning of the breeding 

season and giving him unrestricted free 

dom is bad indeed Some farmers do it 














. lowing year's pig crop Published. , 

farr , , » others > e our : ; . ever 251 illustra 
irrowing when two ot! rs began rh Che humilating part of the story about tions, full descriptions of 138 
ud was astonished, bewildered almost,/+pig boar that was supposed to be “no| Yebicles and 74 harness designs, 


ind hardly knew what to do Phe sows | sood” is the fact that his unsatisfactory 330 ee aaneeee 


ere housed in an old cow “arn and had | service brought into the world as fine a of how Murray 
no individual pens Phe ‘sows being all) jitter of pigs as ever wore red hair. Just saves you 4 to 's, Shipped 
wether, the boy became frightened lest], ‘ “a | direct from factory. 4 
- aaa ’ } ld k 1 j | amy this time the man was sorry Ne| weeks’ road trial. 
the moccupled sows shoul lik ame ea | hac not kept the boar he first selected. ears’ guarantee. 
the new-born pigs. This kept him con | hoes : + 1 Had he| Don’t think of buying 
but it was too late to mourn, ad he! ti you have seen 
inually on the move. It was the biggest | not been so hasty in trying the boar out| this Sr tt ted 
yirth rate he had ever witnessed Nine | there would have been no cause for re- Write for oday. 


of those sows farrowed 57 live pigs in 





grets 


ess than 24 hours! Incredible, almost.|” [py the care and handling of a boar N 
t true nevertheless The remainder of | the point 1 wish to emphasize is this: ‘, 5 New Wheels 
e herd were a day or two later. , Don’t think because a boar is guaranteed | , 
From his two conclusions may be|/that he can be abused any more than an for the Old Wagon 


draw! First, that all nine sows werelo crub boar. f you do you'll get 
red tl 1s P mii oid ee ie oe If yo >»: A ay Let us fit your cld wagon withElectric” 
ed on the same day and all farrowed | fooled. Che guarantee merely safe- steel wheels and make it strong and 
ven due. Second, being bred on suc-|guards your investment in the boar: not ’ goodasnew. Another wa life 
ssive days some of the sows were althe breeding powers of the boar himself. s Kt BP. 
any ——- no —s apart, rat- 
tling or coming loose. e book gives 
particulars and shows how it pays big 
to fit up old wagons with the long-life 
Electric Steel Wheels. Write for copy. 


GLECTRY: WHEEL CO., SOX 50, QUINCT, HL. 


Electric 
Make’25 to *50 Weekly 


selling the Automatic Combination Tool in 
rhomecounty. A Fence Builder's Tool, 
t Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 
Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24Ibs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion, Write for special offer to live agents. 
Send no money. Name county sheers pe 
TIC JACK COMP: 


Box 156 Bloomfield, Ind. 











MAKE THE FARM PAY 
Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture and related 
branches under Dr. Brooks of the Mass. Agri- 
eultaral College and other —— — 
2. ataloge ree. rie ; 
Tue hous co H N DENCE scnool 
Dept. 445, - ~- ~~ Springfield, 











One of the nine mothers and eleven of the fifty-seven pigs 
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Turn More Food Into Muscle 


Scientific stock raisers, writers and veterinarians all agree that, ordinarily, nearly half 
of a horse’s ration is wasted. This would be most serious if there was no remedy, but thanks ‘ 
to “‘The Dr. Hess Idea” of feeding, some of this waste can be stonees On account of the small wD 
ration of the horse as compared with the milch cow or steer, it is 0 : a 

horse’s digestive orgams be carefully nurtured, to enable it to get the most nutrition from its food. 


STOCK TONIC ¥ 


will accomplish this end, because it strengthens the horse’s digestive 
assisting the stomach to assimilate the ration more thorough 





and cot 





very pound sold on this 
supply you we wil 


+7 


— Free from the ist to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess 
= (M.D., D. V.S.) will prescribe a pe ailing 
animals. 96 page Veterinary Book 
asking. Mention this paper and enclose 


2c stamp. 


Ashland, Ohio 


134 Ibs. asc, mail or express 4oc; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. (Except in Canada and extreme West.) 
Send ac for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Book Free. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


the utmost importance that the 


convert the nutritious elements into muscle and flesh. 
same reason Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good for fattening steers, hogs 
and sheep, and increasing cows’ milk production. The use of this tonic 
and conditioner will keep all your farm stock strong and healthy, Sold 
under this written guarantee. 
Our Proposition—You get of your dealer a 25 Ib. pail of Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic at $1.60 or 100 Ibs. at $5.00. 
Canada and the extreme West and South.) Use it all winter and 
ring. If it don’t pay you and pay you well, get your money back. 
Es If your dealer cannot 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


oo 


For th 


(Prices slightly higher in 










of 
ay 
ia, 


ree forthe 








Subscribers are invited to make y--; | through this 
department. Questions answered free through this de- 
partment but answers at once by mai! are 50 cents an in 
quiry. Give age and sex of anima!s, — with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The re- 
scribed in these columns are intended to be pre by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columms, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
with andon account of having been scientifica'ly com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, 
Moines, lowa 











Shoeboil.—I have a mare 12 years old 
that has been lame about three years. It 
seems to be in her right foreleg, but she 
does very good work in buggy. Every 
time I have shoes put on her a large 
shoe boil comes on. This is the only 
thing I know that causes the lameness 
Please tell me what is the trouble.—W. 
O., Tex. Laying on the shoe. Get a 
roll which is made to prevent this and 
let her wear it when in barn or at rest. 

Scours.—Horse four years old, which, 
after being driven three or four miles, 
begins to scour. Has had this disease 


all the time for about a year. Is there 
any remedy for it?—H. K., Ill. Feed 
him one or two tablespoons of wood 
charcoal, powdered, in the feed when 
working him. 

Laminitis—Eight year old horse, 


1,400 pounds. After he passes urine a 
white odorless substance passes from 
him; stands with his back arched. When 
lying down will stretch to his full length, 
staying in this position for hours at a 
time. Has a poor appetite. Couldn't 
say what he has been fed as I just 
bought him—W. C. B., Ill. Probably 
laminitis or founder. See that his front 
feet are cared for and give a teaspoonful 
of saltpeter once a day in feed or water 
for a week. 

Goiter—I have a pup about six 
months old that has a lump on its neck. 
t seems to get bigger at times. He 








tries to spit up something at times when 
he happens to hurt it. He eats pretty 
well but does no seem to gain in flesh 
at all. Do you think it is anything 
catching to other animals or to people. 
Sometimes his mouth gets brown on the 
outside from what he tries to spit up. 
Will you please advise what is the mat- 
ter?—P. M. W., Ill. If the lump is in 
front it is probably a goiter. Paint it 
with Tr. Iodine once a day and give him 
Thyroid tablets according to size of dog. 
Those tablets are used in human practice, 


Des} and the dose is the same for a 40 pound 


dog that the human adult takes. (b) 
I do not think so. 


Contracted Tendon.—Bay mule, 900 
pounds, 11 years old; has been used on 
the road. Now have him on the farm. 
Walks on his toe on his right hind leg. 
It seems like his tendon has shortened 
and feels like he has fever in it. Would 
like to know what to do.—J. B. F., Ind. 
Shorten toe and shoe with high heel shoe 
If this does not help, the next thing 
would be to operate, cutting the tendon 
and laying him up for a few months. 

Change of Climate.—Bought team of 
mares last May and they are not doing 
any good. The bay is four years old 
and had a colt weaned before we bought 
her. We worked her a month and she 
got weak so we could not use her. 
She got poor and had worms, her coat 
was rough and long hairs grew on her. 
She is a good traveler. The roan is five 
years old. We worked her four months 
and she got poor and had the worms. 
We gave them Pratts and Seneca worm 
powders and got rid of the worms. We 
have fed them alfalfa, corn fodder, prairie 
hay, corn, oats.: We think they are 
eastern mares; do you think altitude has 
Evidently the altitude is the cause. 


Fleas—Thin Mane.—Give me a remedy 
for fleas on dogs and also something 
that I can put where they stay to keep 
the fleas away. I have a horse that has 
a very thin mane and is full of dandruff. 
I wash his mane with cold water once 


a day; have been doing so some time— 
about two weeks—but it don’t seem to 
help it any.—J. N., Texas. Any of thr 
live stock dips will remove the fleas. 
Sprinkle the bed liberally with the same 
solution. (b) Stop washing with cold 
water and oil daily with sweet oil one 
quart, sulphur three ounces; shake well 
before using. ‘ 


Nervous Heifer.—Fine Jersey heifer 
17 months old that was bred May 5th, 
then went 42 days and acted as though 
she was in heat‘again only started run- 
ning around and bellowing because a 
neighbor’s cow was tearing. The heifer 
had been taken to the bull twice before 
May 5th, but had acted in heat 18 days 
until in May 5th, when she went 42 
days. I would like to know what to do 
as I don’t want to sell her. About how 
long before you can feel the calf move 
after bred. If any of the cattle around 
are in heat or taking them a she 
will bellow after them and act as though 
she was in heat.—C. J. P., Idaho. The 
nervous condition of the heifer is not a 
oven, covering with paper if necessary to 
symptom that she is in heat. The only 
sure test is to try her with the bull. (b) 
Six or seven months usually. 


Diseased Teat; Bad Tooth.—I have a 
good milk cow four years old; never 
anything the matter before, but this win- 
ter, since her last calf came, one teat 
has been affected so that the milk does 
not come down into it freely—have to 
wait for it, and it continues to give 
bloody milk. Has been so for more than 
two months. What can be done? Also 
have a four year old horse that has an 
enlargement or lump about half as big 
as a teacup on his upper jaw, about half 
way between his nose and eye on left 
side. Has been affected for two years. 
What can be done to remove it, or do 
you suppose it will keep on till it breaks 
and becomes a running sore?—J. H. L.. 
Colo. Both your cases require a surgica 


operation; better call in a veterinarian. 





Continued on page 25 
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$tail repli 


Po ee ee 


Beautity and Postest their ye Resting Place. 
rnamental Fence combines 

Cyclone beauty and lasting qualities: for cem 
eteries, public parks or private grounds. Strongly built: 
less costly than wood. Special prices to churches and 
cemetery associations. Write f-~ as 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., Dept. 37 ._ Waukegan, Il, 


hipet yet 








Best high carbon, rust-resist- 
ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hills and hollows. 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. cag? $2.25 


only 
Complete with latch & hinges 





arbed Wire 
tee 

8 Rod Spoo! $1.50 
Buy dircet from faeto ry at wholesale prices. 


€ rr of fences, gates, toole, eto. Write 
Cis to Masou Fence Co., Leesburg.9 











ORNAMENTAL ec 
Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 


less than wood and is much more durable. 
Write for Srecial Prices and freeCatalo 


showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MO 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE co. 
423 North St. Kokomo, Indiama. | 















BROWN SEAL 
] acc 7 
Write for FREE Color Card, 


Price List and Booklet which 
tells the whole story. 





Patented. New Useful Combination. 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsetn one. Essex, Co.,  Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50'to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustiers. Just write s postal—eay: Give me special 
confidential! terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 
THOMAS HFG. CO., 5571 Wayne Street, DAYTON, O10 

cts. a rod 


1 14 for a2 in. high hog 


fence; 16 1-2e. a rod for 47 Inch 

high stoc k fence: 23ea rodforae | 

60-inch heavy poultry fence. Bold 

Z direct tothe farmer on 30 

} Free Trial. Special barb wire, 
rod spool, $1.40, Catalog free. 

iirrerRtockine Fence Co. 
Box 35 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 


Don’t Rust Farm Fence 


ea vily galvanised.3old 
isu ii direct to farmers at 
manufacturers’ prices. 
Also Poultry aod Orna- 
Pas Ae Le \mental Wire and Iron 


























vavavavatay 

FP PPT, ot Special Ofer. Ww 
Sete) THE V/ARD FENCE CO. 

802 ggq SECATUR, 


Kind of Woven Wire Fenca, 
also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Lite. Write for free Catalog 
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1244 Ee Mth Bt, Lodianapoils, lad 


The Fence or the Ambulance 
oe oe 


"Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely 


confessed, 

Though to walk near its crest was so 
pleasant ; 

But over its terrible edge there had 
slipped 


A duke and full many a peasant. 

So the people said something would have 
to be done, 

But their projects did not at all tally. 


Some, “Put a fence around the edge of 
the cliff ;” 

Some, “An ambulance down in the val- 
ley.” 

But the cry for the ambulance carried 
the day, 

And it spread through the neighboring 
city; 


A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 

But each heart became brimful of pity 

For those who slipped over the dangerous 
cliff. 

And the dwellers in highway and alley 

Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put 
up a fence 

But an ambulance down in the valley. 

Then an old sage remarked: “It’s a mar 
vel to me 

That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the 
cause, 

When they'd better aim at prevention. 

Let us stop at its source all this mis- 
chief,” cried he, 

“Come, neighbors and friends, let us 
rally: 

If the cliff we will fence, we might almost 
dispense 

With the ambulance down in the valley.” 


“Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the others rejoined: 

“Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 

Ile'd dispense with all charities, too, if 
he could. 


No, no, we'll support them forever! 

Aren’t we picking up folks just as fast 
as they fall? 

And shall this man dictate to us? Shall 
he? 

Why should neople of sense stop to put 
up a fence, 


While the ambulance works in the 
valley 
on Malins, in The Public. 
This is the way we go about it to end 


the woes of liquor. We erect asylums, 
hospitals and prisons; we hire all the 
necessary officers to make arrests and 
carry the poor victims to these institu- 
tions, but we do nothing to prevent their 
falling in the first place. 


They say that prohibition does not pro- 
hibit. It never will prohibit until we 
hegin at the fountain head of all this 
cursed business and stop the manufac- 


ture. Inebriate hospitals and drink cures 
are grasping at straws, for they will not 
necomplith much so lone as this world is 
cursed with a continued flow of liquor 
from the spigot. 


® ¢ ¢ 
Woven Wire Fences. 


considered, a woven-wire 
fence around the entire farm is more 
economical in the long run than any 
other, since it not only keeps all the farm 
stock richt where they belong, but it will 
last practically a lifetime, thereby sav- 
ing much repairing and damages incident 
to keeping up poor or common fences.— 
M. Coverdell. 


All _thines 


&¢ ¢ 
Never-Slip Ladder. 


A neighbor is using a long ladder that 
never slips, by the use of a simple device 
Hie had a blacksmith make two plates 
six inches long, ending in a spike. These 
he screwed to the foot of each ladder bar 

Of course in handling it, care must be 
taken to keep feet out of the way of 
the spikes.—Clifford EH. Davis, Alle- 
ghany Co., Md. 

*¢ ¢ ¢ 
If Christ were to cleanse some churches, 


it would be dust and cobwebs cast cut 
instead of sheep and oxen. 








ELF RAISING GATE 


The gate with a "lift"—helps tolighten 
the daily load. It lifts itself, swings 
overall obstructions—nodiggingaway 
snow orice. Extra heavy frames of high 
carbon steel tubing, nearly two inches in 
diameter; all No 9 wire filling of Peer- 
less Fencing—close spacing between line 
wires and crossbars. Double latch and a 
barb wire top Every part 


HEAVILY GALVANIZED 


Looks better than paint 
and lasts ten times as long. 
Send for folder; etl Gl peu where yen 
can get Peerless Ga’ 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 282 H tay td 














STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FACTORY DIRECT TO F. 












































A®Many styles and beights. Our large Eree 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 215 Winchester, Ind. 
Cheap as » Wood. 


. . 














be arr, serastre 
— Se 


UP-TO-DATE Ma MiG. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Eee ee ee! 


and Poultry Fence ae eons 












for large free Teattenns showing 
15 different styles and heights of % 


Box 220 KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, (ND. 









TOW PRICES ©: F ENC 


tnan wood—all better. For Lag-ss, 





oe arches Park ot on Write for Pattern Book and al offer. 
THE WARD FENCE ©0., Box 920 DECA IND. 





TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


You can build fence rapidly with 
this wonderful wire stretcher. You 
can nail the wire to the post from 
which you are stretching it withcut 

. Steel grips never slip- 
Sold by all hardware stores. Satisfac- 
uaranteed, Write for circular. 
OWNSEND, Painted Post, %. ¥ 


It costs only a one cent postal card 
to amswer any advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
dollars worth of information. 
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No matter how old the blemish, %* R 
how lame the a or how many doctor 
have tried and failed, use 

Fleming "s 

Spavin and Riasbane Paste 

refun Me nett fc decen't make the hores 

fication AAT 

—occasiona wo re- 

minute ¢ cos Bene Gpavin, Ringbo ne and 
a 


new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 


Best 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Feaonais te esses. 


Veterinary Adviser 
Th ae end 3 
tions, durably bound in ne rette. 


on blemishes, and 
it before you (eons on any 
69 
FLEMING BROS.,, Chemists, m® 
231 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 


INDIGESTION 








Causes more trouble and 
ae _ horseflesh thaa all 
combined, 


Heaves is oot a tung trouble 

Book with full explanation sent free. 
N IC Heave, Cough, Distemper and Indiges- 
tior Cure Guaranteed Death te Heeves 
t prevents Colic, Staggers, ring,etc. Blood Puri- 
fier, Ex orms. GRAND CONDITIONER. 
Cures —_ Coughs, Distempers. veterinary 
remedy of aye sale. 50¢ and $1.00 percan. Use 
large size for Heaves. At all Dealers or direct prepaid. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, O. 


Veterinary Course at Home 
$ 1 500 A YEAR 


Can be made 
by taking our V eterinary 
Course at home during 
spare time. Taughtin 
simplest English. Diplo- 
ma granted. Graduates 





~ 


within reach of all. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. :: :: 
Write for Particulars, 


The London 
Veterinary School 


Dept. 20 
London, Ontario, io, Canada 


Seldom See 


knee like this, but your borse may 
bars. 3f pune or bruise eae 


stock. * 









nee or T 









$3.00 por bottle aoe hae eE dos our cabo tor 
t for mankind. Re- 
gs Enlere seg ¢ lands, 
Srleose 5 ines erreeaine 
4 eee Hand only by 
W.F, YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 














SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 






have started b ers on the 
than any man living. Ihave the largest and finest 
herd inthe U.S. Everyone an early developer.ready 














hog !n each community to advertise m 
for plan, “How to Make Money From 


G S$ BEN R. FP. D. 
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NEW PATENTE 
CURRY ‘COMB 
Mote of best cold rol 


the teeth alwers el 
no ng wi r 
terms and 


Vete 
Continued from page 23 

Weak Foal.—Thirteen year old mare, 
sound in every respect, which has foaled 
colts in the past. She was bred on the 
first day of May, 1910. Mare was win- 
tered on cowpeas, hay, “peas cut green,” 
wheat straw and corn fodder. Was not 
fat but kept in good working condition 
all winter; was not worked through the 
winter any at all and only did ligh. 
work with her this spring; such work as 
harrowing and marking out ground and 
then only worked her six hours a day 
at that through the winter. I had my 
boys ride her for exercise for the mare. 
She fcaled her colt on the night of the 
Gth of May, colt was up the morning of 
the 7th when I went to the stable. Mare 
was kept in a box stall, but the colt had 
not sucked yet. Llelped the colt to suck 
at different times through the day of 
the 7th. Morning of the Sth had to help 
the colt up and assist it to suck, which 
was repeated through the day. it would 
make no effort to help itself. Bowels 
moved and urinal organs all right. Colt 
died night of the 8th. It was normal in 
every way; could see nothing wrong with 
it. Can you give me any information 
as I am going to breed the mare again.— 
M. C. R., Ohio. Your mare went over 
time about a month and this may ac- 
count for the weak condition of the foal. 
The food is O. K. if you fed it in proper 
quantjties and regular. Most mares do 
better when worked steady. 

Catarrh.—W hat is the matter witb our 
horse that runs at the nose when he 
drinks. He is poor. We feed him good. 


He eats good. Can you give me a rem- 
edy for him.—I. D. M., Colo. The ¢ca- 
tarrhal disorder is located high in the 


region of the throat and the act of swal- 
lowing stimulates the discharge which 
collects in that region. Give him twice a 
day in the food one dram each of now- 
dered gentian root and Ferri, sulphate 


for ten days. 

Premature Birth—Seven year old 
black mare that should foal next Sat- 
urday. She foaled 22 days ago. The 
foal was weak and could not stand on 
his feet to suck, even after we got him 
up. The mare had been working in the 
field every day up to that time and was 
getting thin in flesh. Do you think this 
was a normal case, or did the work 
cause her to foal before tine? Not ex- 
pecting her to foal for a month or more 
we used her on the manure spreader only 
two or three days before she foaled. Do 
you think that was the cause of it? She 
foaled in a dirty stall at the noon hour 
when we were not expecting her or we 
would have had the stall ready. The 
colt got a bad case of naval disease and 
had to be killed. Now, what is the 
quickest way to drv her up? Should any 
grain be fed her? Ilow often should 
she be milked?—P. T. C., Nebr. If your 
mare was failing in flesh the work must 
have been too hard for her and this in 
turn is perhaps the cause of abort‘on. 
Give her dry feed and keep the udder 
milked enough to keep it soft; she will 
soon dry up. 

Dead Foetus—Barren Cow.— (a) 
Healthy sow farrowed three living pigs 
and six dead ones, two days after her 
time was up. Evidently the dead ones 
had died at different times during preg- 
nancy; two died after they had hair on 
them. What is the cause? She had 
plenty of exercise and was fed ground 
barley and wheat twice a day, lots of 
fresh water and very little slop. There 
was a young boar with her nearly all the 
time. He would root her belly: would 
that cause it? Another sow under same 
care, but was boss of the boar; farrowed 
eight nice pigs. (b) Cow three years 
old came fresh over a year ago and has 
had no affinity for the bull since. What 
is the cause and what can I do about 
it? She is giving milk yet and is in 
good health.—A. G. F., Mont. (a) It is 


peromane very plain that the sow was injured by 


the boar. (b) Perhaps at the time of 
ted. |calving the uterus was injured and she 
will never breed. Keep her milking. 

oe Oo ¢ 
Few things beat middlings as a feed 








MANY A GOOD FARM 
HORSE IS RUINED 


in a wet,sticky 

: a oar bair. Experience 
proves that the co 
colds and other trou 
—_ affect horses in the 
pring. can be avoided 

by cl e mee off the winter 
— ri the spring work 
polns improves 


nee of 
they bring the aBoearance. if offered 


for sale, they do better 
work too, because they dry 

out quick, rest well and get 

more good from their feed. 

The easiest quickest way 

to clip is with a 


STEWART 
Ball BearingMachine 


It clips horses,mulesand 
cows without any - 


























C.0.D. for balance. 
Write for complete catalegue 














| NEGLECT 


i booklet 
Minorat Heave Remedy Co, 418 Feurth St, Pitteburgh, Pe 








f THA 
CUR sPAVIN 


—or that Curb, Splint, (- 
or other biemish with Ringhone Za - 
Spavin Cure. Mr. Martens of § 
Shawano, is., writes this about & 


Kendall’s *por" 


«I have been using 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


centennial et eee teeeten nel 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 


phyine zine Sgsoce of ext suf. 


“Visio” will convince ang, peeee owner 


cure 6. 
the length of time the cntvoat Bas " 
No how many ors hav 
use Raye under our GU 
money if it does not cure, 

32.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass’s, 2476 Calumsi Ave., Chleage. | i, 
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Men*ion Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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A Study 
of the 
Horse’s 

Foot 





ARTICLE II. 

CARING FOR THE HOOFS OF COLTS. 

Depend upon it that the bearing sur- 
face of each foot must at all times be 
level, or the supverscructure will be out 
of plumb, Unless we provide a level foun- 
dation for a house the superstructure will 
not be true. To work properly each bone 
above the hoof must be in absolutely cor- 
rect position. If it is not, then the joints 
cannot work properly and every part of 
the locomotory anparatus of the foot is 
interfered with and so cannot properly 
perform its function. If the interference 
is great, lameness may result; if less se- 
vere, the gait may be abnormal, impaired, 
nncomfortable. If perfect adjustment is 
present everywhere, the action and wear- 
ing of the parts will be normal and 
nrofitable 

At least once a month let the growing 
eolt stand on a level floor, slab or special 
block of cement. Now stand in front of 
the animal and see if the bones and joints 
are in proper position. See that the hoofs 
set down square, firm and level. Rasp 
away super-abundant horn from the walls 
where it nrevents the frogs from contact- 
ing the ground. Slightly shorten the toes 
to prevent splitting. Do not use a 
knife. Do not cut away a narticle of 
the sole, frog or bars. Do not “open” the 
Keep the hoofs level and they 
vill grow level and stay so. 

Try the effects of walking a few rods 
wearing boots which are worn crooked 
it the heels so that the foot is tipped 
out of natural position. Can you stand 
t. long? Is it comfortable? Does it 
illow comfortable, effective work? Is 
there great discomfort and a great re- 
lef when you kick off the old worn 
and put on better ones. hav- 
ng level soles and heels? Il know | 
vhat you will answer and 1} 
simply remind you that a colt or horse 
innot kick off its boots when they pinch 
ind burt, when they are worn crooked, 
when they make every part of the upper 
structures ache and when work is made 
1 misery and sleep impossible. 

SOME POINTERS ABOUT SHOEING. 

Not understanding the anatomy of the 
horse’s foot or supremely indifferent 
n seeking to prevent pain and induce 
omfort, many a man whittles away at 
i hoof if it were made of soft white 
ine wood and he rasps, cuts, hammers 
urns and nails in the shoeing process as 
f the horse cannot feel. But he does! 
Oh, .how acutely! Could he emulate 
Baalaam’s and speak to his attend- 
int how he would berate the man with 
the draw knife, the buttress. the burning 
ron, the nails and the hammer. But 
he has to suffer and never say a word; 
yet his actions speak as loud as words. 

Depend upon it that when you see 
a horse thrust out a fore foot and stand 
with it extended in front of his body that 
foot hurts. If he walks if on hot 
coals each of his feet hurts. If he can- 
not keep a foot still for a minute as he 
stands at rest each member hurts. If he 
badly at work part hurts 
we try to prevent these hurts? 
Shall we try to find the cause of the 

irts? Assuredly such would be good 
/usiness let us look at the matter 
for a moment. 

The Creator made the horse’s foot 
nd he made the horny hoof fit perfectly 
The colt tells us that, for he goes freely 
nd fearlessly and shows not a sign of 
liscomfort as he trots, runs or stands 
it ease. What Nature has done is good 
vork. Then why should it be marred by 
an? It should not. Let us see what 
hould not be done in the shoeing shop. 

That cortical layer of varnish should 
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lis done to further “open” the heels! 


| proper 


By 
A. S. Alexander 


M. D. C. 
Wisconsin 
University 


not be rasped off. If it is removed the 
hoof contracts. 

Rasping is unnecessary, with the 
exception of shallow grooves under each 
nail clench, if the shoe is made to fit the 
foot. Too often the hoof is rasped to 
make it fit the shoe. 

The sole should not be pared out 
thin. It is sufficient to merely remove 
the already dead, sloughing horn flakes. 
The sole must not be made so that it 
will bend under the pressure of the 
thumbs. Let it alone. It is necessary 
to protect the sensitive inner tissues. Do 
not burn it: that will dry out the nat- 
ural moisture and insure contraction of 
the sole tubes. 

Do not cut the frog. 
unnecessary parts by sloughing. Cutting 
exposes new, impartially formed horn 
that will contract and dry out when ex- 
posed to the air. 

Do not cut away the bars. This is 
commoaly done to “open heels.” Open 
them. forsooth! It contracts them with 
certainty. 

Do not cut out a deep notch on each 
side of the frog at the heels. That “~— 
t 
completes the certain work of weakening 
them and contraction follows with abso- 
lute certainty. 

Do not use many, large, machine-made 
“keg” nails. Use as few as possible of the 
best nails obtainable and see that they 
have been hammered smooth and with 
points and curves before they 
are driven home. Then see to it that the 
nails are rightly directed and not driven 
too high, too near the quick or into the 
sensitive tissues. 

If these suggestions are followed in 
practice and the shoes are reset once a 
month as they always should be, there 
will be yastly less trouble from 
lame and suffering horses. Why? Be- 
cause contraction inevitably follows. the 
common bad practices of the shoeing shop 
and contraction of the walls of the hoof 
means squeezing of the fleshy fingers 
grasped in the tubes. Contraction of the 
walls further means squeezing upon the 
fleshy leaves grasped hetween the horny 
leaves. Contraction of the sole means 
squeezing upon the fleshy fingers from 
the sensitive quick of the velvety sole, 
Contraction of the frog means pressure 
upon the fatty sensitive frog and bruising 
of underlying structures and lessening of 
the shock absorbing function of the nat- 
ural frog. Cutting the bars and open- 
ing of the heels means contraction of the 
hoof at the heels and that must f neces- 
sity mean squeezing upon the structures 
underlying the part. The contracted horny 
box of the foot means squeezed sensitive 
tissues and compressed blood vessels, irri- 
tated nerves, interferred with motion. 
It means pain, lameness, discomfort, im- 
paired utility, unnecessary, preventable 
misery. Let us stop that squeeze! The 
compression also means lessening of the 
blood circulation of the foot so that 
the organ is not adequately nourished and 
so contraction is rendered the more cer- 
tain and the more injurious. 

THE FOOT IN THE STABLE. 

The hoof absorbs moisture with avidity 
when it is mutilated and its horn tubes 
opened. Moisture normal and 
necessary, but it should be normal mois- 
ture and be retained naturally. It should 
not be moisture such as that of urine, 
uith and mud. ‘That sort of moisture 
leads to rotting. It is the cause of 
“thrush.” That disease is indicated bv 
a bad smelling discharge from the cleft 
of the frog and by rotting and sloughing 
of the frog tissues. Neither should 

Continued on page 28 


It will shed its 
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because it is made right. 


which is made of ventilat- 
circulation of fresh 
shoulders, galis 


horses are always ready and willing to work 
have Ventipiex Pads in their collars. 
e a horse with a sore neck, buy one of 
see how quickly it heals. 
sat Your dealer should have 
bot if not, send us his name a 
we will ship @ sample promptly. 
Better than other kinds, 
but cost no more 
Patented Sept. 20, 1910 
Write for our interesting 
‘older. We also make the 
“Stay-ou” Blanket. 





Save Money—By Saving 
he Horse 


Cures Galis—Preven 
Sores — work the horse 
ev day with the W hip- 

le Humane Horse Collar 

its the horse's shoulder 
perfectly ata!l! times. Ad 


for all horses or mules 
taking from 15 to 25 
inch size. 

away with hames 

and sweat pads. 


Saves time. 


cieties, Vet- Over 100,000 now in use 

erinarians, Agricultural Colleges. Write for Free Horse Col- 

lar Book giving prices and testimonials from users. Address 
0., 
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while the horse works. Adjustable; fits like made- 
collar. Tugs attach directly to collar. Lightens draft. 
and Agents Wanted: Can make §2.00 
hour, Actas ouf representative in spare time. ri 
liberalselling terms. Mention territory desired. Ad 
Johnston-Slocum Co. , 822 State Street, Caro, Hieh. 














save cost—produce brings mi 
ljonger—horses benefited—thousands in use—“‘my wagon 
rides like auto” says one. Get a pair at dealers. 

EY If not at dealer's write us. Insist on rs 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
715 (7th St, Racine, Wis, 
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Feeding and Grooming. 
Few farmers think it necessary to have 
a sieve for cleaning grain which is fed 


to horses; yet this is one of thé most 
important of the minor implements. of 
the stable. The use of the sieve saves 


cleaning the dirt from the feed boxes; 
also saves horses from the annoyance of 
swallowing bits of wire and other trash 
quite common in these days of autom- 
atic binders, saves the teeth of the ani- 
mals from being broken on gravel or 
other -hard substances in the grain and 
gives one the satisfaction of knowing 
that the horse is enjoying a meal as clean 
and wholesome as that of his master. 

It is well to wash the grain after it is 
cleaned from trash with the sieve, which 
is a most sensible operation, and an easy 
one, since you have only to drop the 
sieve partly in water and shake it or 
pour a bucketful over it and let it drain. 

A horse must be fed with reference to 
what he has todo. The horse doing slow, 
but hard and exhausting labor, should 
have all the clean, sound grain he will 
eat three times a day, with as much clean, 
sweet hay at night as he will consume. 

The grain during the heat of the sum- 
mer should be oats. In cooler weather 
oats and.corn, while in the winter corn 
may. constitute fully half the ration. If 
cut feed be used, half oats and half corn, 
ground together, may be given, and this 
mixed with one-third ‘of its bulk, not 
weight, of bran. When the animals are 
fed whole grain, this should be given two 
or three times a week, at evening, as a 
change. 

The ordinary farm horse should be 
given as much feed as he will eat three 
times a day, or should get it as regularly 
as a man. His stomach, like that of a 
man, is small, and the size has been re- 
duced by artificial breeding and, care. 
A horse fed regularly and fully will sel- 
dom eats too much. It is a half fed 
horse that founders himself when he gets 
to the grain bin. 

Every day before going to work the 
horse should be thoroughly cleaned. If 
he comes in dirty at night he should cer- 
tainly be cleaned before the master goes 
to bed. It is well to serape the body 
as dry as possible immediately and blanket 
if the weather is cold. 

Stable tools are to be used, not abused. 
nor is the animal to be tortured with 
them. The groom who strikes a horse on 
the hocks or other parts of the body 
with the curry comb or other stable tools 
should be discharged instantly. — J 
Lasley. 

o 


Horses and Cows in the Same Lot. 

Often it desirable to allow horses 
and cattle access to the same feed lot, 
while at .the same time it is undesirable 
to necessitate them all remaining in the 
lot together. Through the winter we turn 
some of the horses out into the cattle 
lot to get exercise. Besides this, we find 
that horses will go through the stalks in 
the tight-bottom feed racks and eat a 
lot of the fragmentary bits of feed that 
the cattle seem not to like. The horses 
chase the cattle about when together, so 
we provide this arrangement, which ob- 
viates the necessity of opening and clos- 
ing a gate as well as the task of sepa- 
rating them ourselves. 

The gate between the main feed lot and 
an adjoining lot is opened and in its 
place a strong pole is put across and 
securely fastened. It should be just high 
enough to allow the cattle to pass under, 
but too low for the horses. The arrange- 
ment saves a fot of work.—P. C. Grose, 


Ohio. 
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Many a sore neck laid to the collar is 
caused by leaving dirt or manure on the 
animal. Some farmers allow the harness 
to get down into the manure and then 
put it on the horses and wonder why the 
horse has a sore back. 

On some occasions you came in from 
the field dusty and tired. You took a 
bath and felt young and strong again. 

Let the curry comb and brush give your 
horse the same satisfying sensation of 
it will pay.—Arthur 
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Send the Coupon Below for 
Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 


HORSE-TRAINER’S 
PROSPECTUS! 


This book, by Prof. Jesse Beery, “King of Horse Trainers and 
Horse Tamers,” tells the thrilling story of his eventful career; points 
the way to success as a practical Horse Trainer; explains the Beery 
System ; gives many examples of men who are now repeating the ve 
feats with which the great horseman won the applause of vast a 
ences throughout the United States. 

Every owner of an unmanageable horse or colt should send for this 
book. Everyone who loves horses should learn the secret of subduing 
and controlling the wildest horses without the use of whips, cruel “curb 

bits” and other instruments of torture. Every man who is looking for 
‘\ 9 a profession that pays 


2° $1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Home 


> 
should learn how hundreds are 
or Traveling making big money as profes- 
sional Horse Trainers with the aid of the simple, safe, humane 
Beery ye Take for example the case of Emmett White, of 
Kalona, Iowa, who has followed the Beery System and become a 
rofessional Horse Trainer. Mr. White says: “I would not take 
for what you have taught me. You may judge of my success 
when I tell you that I have been able to buy a home and an automo- 
bile solely through earnings from training horses as taught by 
your excellent methods, I am proud of my profession.” 


DoYouOwnaBalky, Tricky,Scary, Vicious Horse? 


If so, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its bad habits! The minute 
such horses are thoroughly mastered and trained their value is bled 
ortrebled. Prof. Beery teaches you to master any horse and make him 
valuable, useful, ble. 


Priceless Facts from World’s Master Horseman 


Having retired from the arena, Prof. Beery is devoting his life to teaching 
others how to duplicate his seorealane ochiatomanan, ° 

He writes from experience, in a simple, direct style, without boasting, yet 
© who knows more about the nature 
















a 
realize that he is a veritable wi 
horses any other living man. 


y) 
C2K%2- Thousands Are Now 
Making Money by the “Beery System” 


Today he can point you to thousands of men—yes, and a number 
of women!—who are making ali kinds of money by training ho: ’ 
breaking colts, giving exhibitions, buying up cast-off “‘tricksters’’ ond 
“‘man-killers,”” taming and training them and re-selling at high 
prices. Prof. Beery's lessons are simple, thorough and practical. 

A. L. Dickenson, Friendship, N. Y., writes: “I working a pai 
of horses that cleaned out Sy different on 2 got thee find 

been » Z 


ve them ea few lessons and have offered 
ought them for $110." seats chead san 
F. N. Goux, Vernon, N. Y., writes; “TI cannot speak in high enongh praise of your instructions, I 
et present handling a $1,000 horse. People bring me horses to train feeen enllen asennad.” m 
Roy Fordyce, 041 Adams Street, Spokane, Wash., says: ‘‘I am delighted with your teachings. Havé 
trained a 3-year-old stallion to drive without a bridle or lines. 
I would recommend your system unqualifiedly to anyone.” 


Coupon Gets the Book Or simply send a 
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your horse. 22) 


PROF. JESSE BEERY Free Book | 


Box .9, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 9, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SAVE-THE-HORSE® 


OF LATEST Save-The-Horse Book—Is our 16 Years’ Experience and DISCOVER IES—Treating 
87.364 Horses for Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—and AL.L Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and 
Tendon Troubie—It is a Mind Settler—Teils How to Test for Spavin—What To Do for a Lame Horse. 
IT COVERS 58 FORMS OF LAMENESS—ILLUSTRATED 
NOTE THE WORK THIS HORSE DOES IN FIVE DAYS. 

Mr. R. H. Williams. of Sykesville, Md., Jan. 13, 1912, writes: “Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. Y.—Have 
used Save-the-Horse five days; it is wonderful. The horse was unable to put heel to the ground—when walked 
she would barely touch toe and then jump with other foot. I gave first treatment Sunday. I put her in team 
Thursday and went for load of wood; got in place where they had to do their best or stay there. She lifted as bard 
as ever | saw her. Expected to see her lame next morning, but she was not. How long shal! I continue to treat her!” 
Ww. Originated the Plan of—Treating Horses by Mail—Under Signed Certract to Return Money if 

Remedy Fails. Our Charges Are Moderate. But first write describing your case, and we wiil send 
our—BOOK—Sample Contract, and Advice—-ALL FREB to (Horse Uwners and Managers—Only) 
PUT HORSB TO WORK AND CURES HIM NOW. Write!. AND STOP THB LOSS 
Address TROY CHEMICAL Co. 36 Commercial Ave., - BINGHAMTON, NK. Y. 

Or | Save-The-Horse with contract er sent by us Exp, prepaid 
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A Study the Horse's Foot 
Continued from page 26 


moisture be withheld. The dry board 
floor if long used in stabling horses 
dries out the hoofs and aggravates con- 
ditions due to contraction. The hoofs 
should be examined each time the horse 
comes into the stable so that nails may 
‘pe removed before they do harm, stones 
extracted and loose horn removed. ‘The 
stall floor should be kept clean and well 
bedded. It is decomposing manure and 
soiled bedding that rots the hoofs and 
causes thrush. Avoid these causes and 
the horse will be more comfortable and 
profitable. 

The earth floor is suitable for idle 
horses, if kept clean and well 
bedded . The board floor will do less 
harm if perfectly level. ‘The inclined 
stall floors strains the back tendons 
and causes the horse misery. Bedding 
on level floors absorbs unnecessary mois- 
ture and prevents ill effects of dry boards. 
Stone and cement floors, if roughened 
and well bedded are suitable so far as 
the feet are concerned, but cold, unless 
care has been taken to perfectly drain the 
stable site. Slippery cement floors afford 
poor footing and so tend to accidents; 
besides which, lack of bedding makes such 
floors sure’to bruise elbows and hocks. 

Clean out the cleft of the frog, cut 
away all loose and under-run horn and 
pack cleft and on each side of it with 
calomel once a day for the cure of thrush, 
after removing the causes of that trouble. 
Renew the dressing daily and keep the 
calomel in place by covering with oakum. 

HUNTS REGARDING INJUKED HOOFS 

If it is found necessary to soak the 
hoofs of a horse use a clean tub and clean 
water. The filthy old soaking tub in 
common use about stables is an abomi- 
nation and a fertile source of infective 
germs which cause supperation and often 
blood poisoning. 

Never use cow dung or any other 
filthy material as a poultice substance. 
Germs swarm in such substances and 
grow in them rapdily. Always use a 
coal tar disinfectant or carbolic acid, 
lysol, or some other effective disinfect- 
ant in the poultice water. Otherwise, 
do not use a poultice. 

Cut down upon a nail prick wound 
to allow free vent for blood, serum and 
pus; but never probe a nail prick wound 
and never inject strong caustics into the 
wound. The slightest wound of the foot 
needs immediate attention and the free 
use of disinfecting solutions and powders. 
Lockjaw most commonly follows a nail 
prick that is so slight that no attention 
is ‘given to it and no cutting or dis- 
infecting done. Keep bluestone (sulph- 
ate of copper) out of nail prick wounds. 
It is best not to poultice the foot in a 
nail prick case. Cut down on the wounds. 
disinfect with a 1-00 solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate and at once cover the 
wound with a mixture of iodoform and 
boric acid or oxychlorine powder and 
boric acid or antiseptic dressing powder 
te be obtained from the graduate veti- 
narian who should always be employed 
when that is possible. The dressing is 
to be covered with antiseptic cotton and 
clean bandages and renewed or,ce a day. 
If lameness persists after the discha,ze 
ceases and the wound is healed, clip 
the hair from the coronet (hoof-head) 
and blister repeatedly with cerafe of can- 
tharides or other effective blistering vint- 
ment at intervals of two or three weeks 
until lameness subsides. If a horse 
injures the coronet of his hoof by treading 
or “calking” clip off the hair, cleanse the 
wound, remove all dirt, hair, bent-in korn 
or other foreign bodies and at once swab 
with corrosive sublimate solution and 
then apply the antiseptic powder and 
handage. Unless immediste attention 
s given in such cases a “qnittor” may 
form and prove most difficult to henl 

If the hoofs are hard and dry soak 
them in cold water for an hour or two 
twice a day and then smear with any 
simple greasy hoof ointment. Do not use 
strong, or drying oils and dressings upon 
sound hoofs. Brittle hoofs will hold 
the shoe nails if a mixture of two parts 
oil of tar end one part oil of balsam of 
fir is applied to the juncture of the horn 
and hair each other night for six weeks; 
































































then use twice a week. This is an old 
fashioned remedy, but it has given good 
success in practice. 

When the soles have “dropped” and 
are concave as a result of acute founder 
(laminitis) do not pare the soles or 
allow the shoes to press upon them. 
Cover the soles with a dressing of oakum 
and pine tar; then put on thick leather 
pads and flat, wide-webbed bar shoes 
over the leathers. Such cases are in- 
curable, but a horse shod as we have 
suggested may be able to do some work 
on soft land. Repeated blistering of 
the hoof-heads is beneficial _n founder, 
if lameness persists after the fever has 
subsided. 

Toe crack and quarter crack may be 
temporarily relieved by clenching witk 
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Four Car Owners in 
Every Five Use the 
Reliable Stewart 
Speedometer. 


An Absolute Necessity on Every Car 
Tells you how fast you go—saves you 
from arrest and accidents; keeps track 
of your season mileage; helps you follow 
guide-book mi w touring; saves 





















nails or plates; but to remedy the con- you mone 
dition permanently it will be necessary to on tire me | 
have a veteriparian fire and blister the justments; 
parts. The operation requires skill and checks your 
experience in order to succeed. Blister-  # lie 
ing the coronet also is useful to stimulate Gebasboeet 
growth of new, sound hoofs, where the maximum ef- 
hoofs are contracted or dry and lifeless. ficiency out 
Do not pack the hoofs with cow dung. It of ‘your car. 
tends to rot the frogs and soles. To pre- Seoqutiiey 
vent city horses from picking up nails, Rosle Gham 
they may now be shod with a thin, pliable ate; open 
plate of steel. made to cover the sole ial; easily 





read; jew 
Speedometers, $15 to $30 bearings; 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 positive odo- 
Stewart Speedometers have Meter; un- 
100,000- mile season odometer, 100- breakable 
mile trip register; cam be reset to flexi 
any tenth of a mile. drop f 
swivel joint that will outwear the car. 
Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years 
There {5 a quality reason back of the popularity of 
the STEWART Speedometer. There 's a quantity 
reason back of the price. 
Send for new 1912 descriptive catalog ; tells you why 
in our big factory we can make the best speedometer 
at the lowest price. WRITE TODAY. 
STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO. 
1914 Divemey Bivd., Chicago 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, KansasCity, Los Angeles, 
Minneapol!s, Indianapolis, London, Paris 






and fit under the shoe. 

Major injuries and diseases of the 
horse’s foot require the best attention 
of the trained veterinarian and it pays 
to employ him before the case has gone 
beyond control. 
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Influence of the Auto 
By M. A. Coverdell 


The automobile is slowly gaining 
ground in popular favor as its numerous 
advantages and influences become more 
and more apparent: yet, its potency for 
good is not universally appreciated as it 
shculd be, especially in farming districts. 

Many farm-owners who reside in the 
city, own one of these machines, and 
others will own them as they note how 
these autoists enjoy a short, pleasant spin 
into the country to manage their farm 
affairs, and return in a few minutes, 
richer in both health and wealth. 

Farmers, too, will be more liberal in 
their buying cf autos, when they con- 
sider how much time and horse-fiesh may 
be saved by them, yearly. Also, repairs 
and provisions may be whisked from 
town in the auto at a trifling cost, when 
the stopping of a team and man to se- 
cure these would mean several dollars’ 
worth of time wasted. 

Even a considerable quantity of farm 
preducts may be marketed in the auto, 
and this is often mecessary, especially 
where one wishes to take advantage of 
a rise In the market, or to prevent some 
article from spoiling. The exhilaration 
of a spin in the auto also appeals to the 
farmer and his family as much as to 
the city resident and Lis. 

Then, the auto’ wields-a great and 
heneficia] influence on our road systc=1. 
The land-owner autoist in the city en- 
courages the making and maintaining of 
good roads, knowing that they are es- 
sential to ideal auto-running, and that, 
if he should offer his land for sale, its 
value would be greatly enhanced if all 
the roads bordering it were in prime 
eendition for autos and heavy loads to 
pass over. 

The farmer himself entertains prac- 
tieally the same sentiments as the city 
land-owner, and in addition to these he 
bas learned that being a good read 
“booster” has been the means of im- 
proving the road-bed to such an extent 
that his teams can draw much heavier 
loads to town in less time and at a small- 
er expense than they could licht loads 
ever poor roads, And this combining of 
the efforts of the two classes will result 
in a general and profitable use of the 
auto, along with the development of the 
hichest type attainable in modern road- 
making. 
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The best thing for anyone to say who 
has nothing to say is to say nothing and 
stick to it. 


































= this Free Boo 


Machines, Farniture, {'s0es—anything for 

Farm or Personal at prices never 
heard of before. Tells how you can purchase 
from 20 Great Factories and get money back on 
pei my EY buy. Explains great Co- 
° Plan saving thousands 
of dollars to people in city and country. 


Before Buying Anythi 
write for Big Book. Read article on pages 
pa Be It states facts that are true and unde- 















t. You'll receive book by return 
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Good Paintis the onl thing 
that will save your house Gen de- 
cay. We sell it at 
and guarantee it for 5 and 7 years, 
You save the dealer’s profit, We 
mix our paint—ready to use, and 


the freight. We offer two 
free to test, out of an a= 
Return balance at our expense if 
= — + are not satisfac- 
ry a 
Write today tor oar Pree by ig 5 
color cards and instructions how to 
pelt .. Beg SLs stale a om no 
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Selecting the Automo- 
bile for the Farm 


The selection of an automobile is a dif- 
ficult matter to one who has not had the 
time or opportunity to familiarize him- 
self with the general makes of cars. 

That which makes matters worse is the 
fact that every dealer tells you that his 
line is the only one that will give you the 
best results, and he finds all of the faults 
he can with the others and only tells you 
the good points of his. 

There is no car on the morket today 
tha$ will nct give you reasonably good 
service with proper care, and I wish to 
add that there is not another piece of 
machinery made that gets as much abuse 
as the aato. They are handled by every 
member of the family and all of their re- 
lations, each one having a different idea 
that will not give you reasonably good 
service with proper care, and I wish to 
add that there is not another piece of 
machinery made that gets as much abuse 
as to the proper thing to do witli same. 

A farmer who has a thresher, binder, 
or other complicated piece of machinery, 
most invariably handles the same person- 
ally, and in that way he is able to keep in 
touch with it. 

The proper thing with any complicated 
machinery is to delegate some person to 
look after it and familiarize himself with 
every detail, and then when anything is 
wrong he is in a position to “know” what 
to do. 

There is no car yet made that has 
reached that stage of perfection where 
there could not be some changes made 
that would better the quality, or prolong 
the life of the car. 

Automobiles are yet in their infancy, 
but there will come a time when the 
makers will be able to reduce the compli- 
eations to a more simple basis. 

In the selection of a car use the same 
sound sense that you would in buying a 
horse or a suit of clothes. You cannot 
expect to get the best service out of a 
cheap suit or a cheap horse. The same 
standard applies to automobiles as to any- 
thing else wherein labor enters into the 
main cost of production. 

There are a number of things that you 
must learn before buying a car, if you 
would have the satisfaction of a service- 
able car, and which will give you the low- 
est milage cost. Interview the man who 
has had experience with more than one 
kind as he is better qualified to give you 
unbiased opinion. The man with one ex- 
perience always thinks that that particu- 
lar car is the only ‘one. The man with 
the varied experience knows which ones 
take all his strength to start the car while 
others are off with a slight twist; he 
knows some that take all his weight to 
release the clutch while others only re- 
quire a slight pressure. 

He also finds that some steer hard and 
are almost uncontrollable in sand whi 
others can be handled by a child with 
ease. 

IIe knows of cars that are easy to keep 
in adjustment, and to.take up wear, while 
others dequire two or three days in a 
garage to simply take up the high speed 
elutck to keep it from slipping. 

He finds some cars require continual 
tinkering to keep running while others 
will run for a year without opening the 
tool box. 

One of the most important things 
that you must look into is, who are 
manufacturers, and how much of 
the car they make? While this may seem 
hard to find out by the inexperienced, 
anyone who is well. posted can tell any 
car by the parts used whether they are 
assembled or not. 

You will find that some are made up 
of assembled parts that are made by an 
established firm that makes them inter- 
changeable, and which can always be ob- 
tained when needed, while others buy here 
and there and everywhere, and in a short 
time you are unable to obtain repairs, as 
the firms that made them are no ionger 
in existence, and the supposed maker of 
the car is not in position to make them, 
not having the patterns. A car bought 
from an established, manufacturer ob- 
viates the probability of such a ty. 
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; Three Important Facts 


concerning the much-talked-of 


United States Tires 


The first fact 


United States Tires are made as no 
other tires in the world are made. 

The co-operative method employed 
in their manufacture is unique in 
automobile tire manufacturing. 


Here is the method: 


In four of the largest and best- 
equipped tire factories in the world 
there are at work today four corps of 
tire specialists, each of which for- 
merly made a brand of tires which 
ranked among the world’s best tires 
—Continental, G & J, Hartford and 
Morgan & Wright. 

Each body of men formerly put 
into the tire of its particular manu- 
facture enough of 
quality, enough of 
strength, enough of 
actual wear to cause 
the tire to becomea 
front-rank tire—a 
tire that easily com- 
peted with all other 
single-factory tires. 
Now— 

In the same fac- 
tories today these 


same tire specialists 
are at work building 


tires not o as 
good as they know 
ow, but—and mark 


this—as good as 
their knowlege, 
plus the knowledge 
of three additional 
corps of tire experts, 
can make them. 


Or, to put it another way— 


It is precisely as if the motorist, 
desiring an ideal tire, should con- 
tract with four leading tire manu- 
facturers to build a tire that would 
actually combine every element of 
strength and every secret of manu- 
facture known to the four com- 
panies. 


It isinconceirablethat such a met/od 
of tire manufacturing should not pro- 
duce a grade of tires that is distinctly 
better than could possibly have been 
produced by any one of the factories 
working single-handed. 





The second fact 


You can buy United States Tires 
in any style _ refer, 

Three styles of fastening—Dunlop 
(straight side), Quick Detachable and 
Clincher, and six different treads— 
Plain, Bailey, Nobby, Chain, Type 
Course and Steel Stud. 

If you are convinced that a certain 
style of fastening or tread can best 
serve your mw ery, you can not only 
get it in a United States Tire, but— 
what is even moreimportant—youcan 
get it in a tire made as only United 
States Tires are made, 

Thus the motorist who clearly rec- 
ognizes our claim to his patronage on 
the basis of manufacturing methods is 
enabled to take advantage of our tires 
regardless of per- 
sonal choice in the 
matter of fastening 
or tread. 


The third fact 


United States 
Tires cost no more 
than you are asked 
to pay for other 
kinds. 


to secure extra 
without extra cost 
has naturally ap- 
pealed to motorists 
who are wedded to 
no tire but the most 
economical tire it is 
possible to buy. 
There is every 
indication that the 
spring season wi!] witness thousands 
of motorists putting on one, two o. 
more United —tates Tires for the first 
time—motorists who are convinced 
that, at the same prics, tires made by 
our co-operative method most cer- 
tainly should give exceptionally large 
mileage returns for their investment. 
Knowing as thoroly as we do what 
our four-factory method of manufac- 
ture means in the production of su- 
perior grade tires, we frankly invite 
every motorist who, without pruju- 
dice, is looking for a full return on 
his tire expenditure, to use United 
States Tires as either partial or 
exclusive equipment during 1912. 


America’s Predominant Tires 





at no greater cost than other kinds 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


United States Tire Company, New York 
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Preparing a Field for Seeding Alfalfa 


The preparation, of a field for alfalfa. 


should begin twe of three years before 
it is seeded. This does not mean that 
we are to lose the use of the land during 
the pericd of prepafation, but rather that 
we should grow crops that will add 
bumus and use the elements of plant food 
required to prepa¥e the soil to meet the 
needs of this peculiar plant. In this way 
we cam gradually bring the field to the 
proper condition of tilth and fertility. 

In my own practice I have found the 
clover and crops two stepping 
stones toward the successful growth of 
this valuable forage crop. By applying 
manure to a clover sod and using a fer- 
tilizer carrying large amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and potash, the field is left 
in ideal condition to receive an applica- 
tion of lime. Then seed with alfalfa 
after the potato crop. The lime should 
not be applied until after the potato crop 
for it has a tendency to 


potato 


is harvested, 
produce scab. 

We lime the soil in the fall and plow 
it under very shallow and give the field 
a thorough discing and harrowing in the 
spring and seed the alfalfa with a nurse 
crop of one bushel. of barley to the acre. 
Here in the eastern states I believe a 
nurse crop. for spring seeding is an ad- 
vantage, but in the western and southern 
states better results will usually be se- 
cured by seeding alfalfa without a nurse 
crop 
Although alfalfa has a wonderful sys- 
tem of root development and is a vigorous 
grower when the conditions are right the 
soil must be in ideal condition before a 
good stand can be secured. The land 
for an alfalfa crop must be in a perfect 
state of tilth so that we will have no 
fear of dry weather and weeds injuring 
the young plants. The seed-bed must be 
in good condition and if the soil lacks 
humus this must be applied either 
through an application of manure or the 
use of green manure crops plowed under. 
If the soil is sour’ or in any way shows 
signs of acidity a liberal application of 
lime should be made to correct this 
condition. 

After a’ eareful study 
both in the West and in the East I be- 
lieve that alfalfa and lime have a pecu- 
liar affinity. Few men in the older agri- 
cultural sections have succeeded with this 
crop without a liberal use of lime in the 


of this erop, 


fitting of their soil, and very few men 
who have used lime in liberal amounts 


have failed to get the crop established on 
their farms. All do not require 
lime, but I have found it preferable on 
ari average soil to use from two to four 
tons of raw lime to the acre. Some pre- 
fer to use caustic lime, but if possible I 
would advise the use of the raw lime. 
Fresh burned lime is more valuable for 
sweetening the soil, but too large an ap- 
plication frequently proves disastrous to 
the humus in the soil and liberates plant 


soils 








food more rapidly than it can be used by 
the growing plants. 

To sum up I would say that the es- 
sentials of success in getting this crop 
established on a farm are: good drain- 
age to get the surplus water out of the 
soil and give the air an opportunity to 
circulate around the roots of the plants; 
the liberal use of lime; plenty of humus 
and available phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash; frequent tillage of the soil to insure 
a compact seed bed; the use of the best 
clean seed that possesses high germinat- 
ing qualities. 

In many sections it is advantageous to 
inoculate the field with soil from a field 
where alfalfa has been successfully 
grown. Right here, I wish to suggest 
that this work be done when the sun is 
not shining and that the inoculating soil 
be mixed with the soil of the field as 
rapidly as possible after it has been ap- 
plied. Sunlight is very destructive to 
bacterial life and many men fail to get 
their soil ineculated because they spread 
the inoculating soil on the top of the 
ether soil and allow the sun and heat to 
destroy every trace of bacterial life be 
fore it becomes mixed with the other 
soil. 

Caution must be used to have the con- 
ditions right before we try and get this 
crop started on our farms, for success 
with alfalfa depends upon how we carry 
out every detail until the soil become so 
thoroughly inoculated with the proper 
hacteria, which are so essential in the 
perfect development of this crop. After 
it is once established on the farm success 
is reasonably certain for the soil will be- 
come so thoroughly inoculated with the 
proper bacteria that getting a good stand 
will be a simple matter.—W. M, K. 

¢ 9%? ¢ 
Motorcycle for Farm Use, 

The motorcycle is fast taking a place 
on the farm because it is self propelled, 
makes great speed, carries a large load, 
and will travel over most any condition 
vt roads. 

The motorcycle has a double use on 
the farm, that of pleasure and that of 
business. With it you can travel at a 
fast clip and spend an evening or a Sun- 
day in some distant parts, and with it 
you can quickly go to town for light 
loads—a machine repair, an express pack- 
age, small grocery orders, the mail, and 
a hundred other uses that at once come 
to the mind of the farm boy. 

If the hired man would own a motor- 
cycle the farmers would not object. The 
motorcycle would take little room, would 
require no feed or grooming, and would 
prove a handy thing to have around. 

The motorcycle is not a plaything any 
more than is the automobile. It is the 


connecting link between the slow horse 
and the automobile and has a place on 
the farm as a modern vehicle with a 
definite usefulness. ~ 





Gonaing home with groceries in a box on the motoreycle 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


ss 


or 
SS 


ing needed to start the 
y-Davidson. Just throw 


forward the Control 
lever and 
The Seat, another 


exclusive feature, takes up the jolts 
and jars which are so objectionable on 
the ordinary motorcycle. Every 
seems like a boulev 
The Harley-Davidson holds the 
world’s record for and has 
medal and 


ide away. 


for 
Harley - Davidson Motor Co. 
421 A Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWIN SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


a Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Scone Alabama and Florida, write Pag 





WILBUR McCOY E.N.CLARK, 
A. & |. Agt. for Florida, | A. & I. Agt, for Virginia 
Alabama, Georni® and the Carolinas, 
Jacksonville, Wilmington, N. C. 
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Earn $2000.00 a year 


Ha extra money, besides our regu- 
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Improved Powers 
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achine. Bores a well 100 

deep in 10 hours. One man can run 
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over any road. Bores everythin 
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A Common Sneak-thief, 

The bad-road is an every-day sneak- 
thief that few farmers know how to 
eliminate. 

It steals your time and money by com- 
pelling you to go slow, at the same time 
drawing light loads. 

It knocks out your vehicles and har- 
ness, sometimes breaking them almost 
beyond repair. 

It makes a ride over it uncomfortable 
for both men and beast. Indeed, collar 
troubles (sore necks and shulders) are 
many times a direct effect . the jerking | 
and straining of the team over a rough 
or rutty road. Persistent - dragging of 
the dirt to the center of the road-bed, 





and opening the drain-ditches on each 
side of the road, eventually will thwart | 
this thief in his sneaking methods, re- 
moving the above-mentioned detrimental | 
influences, and turning what was once an | 
expense into profits. 
Another and most pernicious effect of | 
this bad-road thief, is, that it will turn | 
the prospective land-buyer away from 
your-and your neighbor's farm, should | 
you ever have occasion to sell. One of 
the very first things: the intending pur- 
chaser notes is the road-system along a | 
farm. If it’s poor, it depreciates the 
value of your farm, and some men won't | 
even consider buying a farm at any price, 
where the bordering roads are in a bad 
condition.—M. Albertus Coverdell. 


e*¢ ¢ 


Prentiss Ranson On Dirt Roads. 

Being anxious to know the real condi- 
tion of the roads in Jackson township | 
during a spell of drizzly fall weather | 
when all other roads had gone to pieces, 
temporarily, the °¢citor wrote to Mr. 
Ransom and received the following re-| 
ply: 

“In answer to your inquiry as to the 
condition of our roads during the recent 
rains will say, they held their bottom 
fairly well and automobiles were run- 
ning more or less all the time, but if 
the rainy weather had lasted a few days 
longer I think they would have become 
impossible for automobiles. 

“I don’t believe there is a dirt road in 
existence, ever was, or ever will be, 
where there is lots of travel but will be- 
come practically impassible for automo- 
biles during a long rainy spell. In case 
of a drizzling rain and lots of travel in 
the meantime the top surface of the 
road forms a kind of puddled paste which 
soaks and softens the next under layer, 
and every loaded vehicle passing over 
bruises the under layer and if the soak- 
ing and bruising goes on for several days 
the road will become almost impassible 
for any kind of vehicle. 

“The very worst weather to destroy 
roads is drizzling rains part of the time 
for a couple of weeks and foggey between 
rains so that it does not dry off. Under 
such conditions, together with lots of 
travel and heavy loads being hauled, look 
out for bottomless roads anywhere in 
Iowa. 

“Our roads in Jackson township have 
been well cared for for several years by 
grading in the spring and dragging regu- 
larly after every bad storm, and I be- 
lieve we have built up as hard a roadbed 
as is=possible to do with dirt. When 
dashing rains fall on them the water 
runs off very quickly and in a few hours 
we drag them and they are as smooth as 
a boulevard. In my judgment that is 
all we can hope for of a dirt road.” 


* * 
® © ¢$ 


Do the work you have at hand the best 
you can—it may not make you president, 
but you will always have a chance, and 
besides, the satisfaction of having done 
your best. 


Motocycle 


Have on your farm a vehicle that’s 
always ready for immediate use. 


"THE Indian Motocycle brings your farm nearer 
to town—nearer to anywhere you want to go, for 


business or pleasure. 


It will go wherever a bicycle 


can go and requires no more accommodations. 


You need no mechanical skill. 


A few minutes’ ac- 


quaintance with the Indian’s simple control devices 
enables you to master it. Any spe d from 4 to 50 
miles an hour. Complete control assured at all times 
by a twist of the wrist. The Indian has covered over 
30 miles on 1 pint of gasoline. 


The Free Engine Clutch enables you to come to a 
standstill without stopping the engine and to restart 
without running or pedaling. 


14 Important Improvements ‘n 1912 models. Prices 
reduced $50. 


4H. P. Single Cylinder, $200 
7 H. P. Twin Cylinder, $250 


On sale at 1,200 agencies throughout the country. Send a 
postal for free 1912 catalog. 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
(Largest Motorcycle 


Chicago 


: Manufacturers in the World) 
887 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Denver San Francisco London 





No. K 


Price $0.50 
OV 
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@ Balance 
29 

> in farming tools, means that they 
work with their user—that the 
work easily and smoothly. 


t 
means that the blades and the 
handles are just right in adjust- 


ment. They make the long work- 
day easier, save stren and 
‘save effort. Keen Kutter farm- 


ing tools mean balance and correct hang. They are 
really worth owning because they sfand up under the 
everyday strain, 


_ MEEN KUTTER 


\ 
Y 


\ guarantee 


Farming Tools 


are made upon honor, from the best materials, by 
skilled workmen, trained by years of service. Buy 
Keen Kutter Farming Tools and you can’t help og he 
right. The world-famous Keen Kutter money-bac 
rotects you and makes you sure that 
your “‘buy”’ ds right. 
“*The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s, write us, 
Send for Simmons’ Cream 
Separator Booklet No. 1331 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
St. Louls and New York, U. S. A. 


LAWN SCYTHE 


No. KGD 
3 —¢ 





Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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..Farm Machinery.. 


IV. CORN PLANTER. 

You can buy corn planters in every 
shape from a walking hand affair to a 
double row, fertilizer attachment, check 
rower. There are some places that a 
single row planter may be used, but in 
he most cases the double row will save 
enough time and labor in a year to pay 
for itself. The planters of today can be 
bought to do the combined work of either 
checking the corn or drilling it in. If 
part of the corn is to be drilled and 
part checked, one and the same planter 
an do the work. 

The next thing to be considered is 
whether you want a planter that plants 
the corn by selecting it on tlhe edge or 
tiatways. Now, edge selection has a slot 


in the edge of the plate that takes in 
just one kernel of corn at a time, while 
the flatways has a round hole in the 


plate which is large enough to take in 
enough kernels at one time to supply a 
hill. The theory is in favor of the edge 
selection as it is held that a kerne! of 
corn will not vary as much in width as 
it will in its other dimensions. Llence 
the edge selection planter would be more 
uniform in dropping corn. 

The kind of runners to be used vary 
under different conditions, perhaps the 
most generally used is the curved runner. 
This runner is advocated because of its 
ibility to ride over trash. Stub, single 
and double discs runners can be obtained 
but they are not in general use. 

The wheels should be of an open type. 
The double wheel is very popular in some 
sections, although it is claimed that it has 
an inereased draft over the other types. 
The closed wheel has a tendency to clog 
in sticky soils and unless provided with 
scrapers, not do a good job of covering, 
but planting should not be done when soil 
is in this condition. 

The seed box should be arranged so it 
will tip over and make it an easy propo- 
sition to clean out the box. 

Workmanship and material enter into 
a corn planter as well as any other jm- 
plement and should not be slighted in its 
selection. 

All planters are liable to wear ani get 
out of order, therefore, each season be- 
fore using they should be set up on the 
barn floor and tested out to see how they 
are dropping the corn. 

No planter can drop accurately unless 
the seed is properly, graded, so it is up to 
you as well as to the planter. 

POTATO PLANTER. 

Petato machinery is a new thing when 
compared with some of the other agricul- 
tural implements. The planter seems to 
be well supplied with different designs. 
Perhaps the most essential requirement 


of a potato planter is that it puts a po- 
tato every place that you want it. 

If then you get a machine that you 
absolutely know is doing the work, your 
stam’ is going to be.100 ner cent, pro- 
vided your seed is good. Then it follows 
that a good planter should be able to 
have its work checked at all times; that 


is, you should be able to see the potatoes 
just before they go into the ground. You 
will find that the manufacturers have 
taken care of this need in. several differ- 
ent ways. It is up to the purchaser to 
decide which one he considers: the best. 

Planters should be arranged so that 
the distance between the hills and the 
amount of seed to be placed in each hill 
ean be varied. 

Planters should be well made 
ope ated. 


and easily 


Fertilizer attachments can be obtained 
to fit on the planter and put down the 
fertilizer at the same time that the seed 
is planted. 

> & “~~ 
It is no small commendation to man- 


age small affairs well. 
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Silo Kills Weed Seed. 

While we have weeds on our farm we 
have not knowingly sown any for a 
goed many years. That so many do, 
arises, | am sure, from ignorance or not 
thinking, but the number that do so are 
decreasing every year. This part of the 
state is farmed 100 per cent better than 
it was 15 years ago and, aside from fox- 
tail grass, we are getting to have a fairly 
clean country. For this the corn binder 
and silo is partly responsible; the weeds 
get bound up and go into the silo green 
and that is the last of them. No weed 
seed can go through the silo and grow.— 
H. C. Hatch, Coffee, Co., Kas. 


o a. | 


The Grain Drill as a Profit Maker. 

Look up that grain-drill proposition. 
It will pay you handsomely, in many 
ways not considered by the average 
farmer. 

In the first place, it is an easier and 
much quicker method of sowing than by 
hand or wagon-box seeder—once going: 
over the ground, and it is all done. 

The grain-drill does fully as effective 
work when the wind is blowing a gale as 
when the air is still, which is not true of 
any other process of seeding. You simply 
cannot secure an even distribution of 
seeds by hand when the wind is high. 

In seeding by the grain-drill, the’ seeds 
are not only placed at a depth that in- 
sures their coming in contact with the} 
damp earth and a consequent rapid ger- | 
mination, but the method causes a stir- | 
ring and pulverizing of the ground—a | 
sort of second cultivation, which leaves | 
the ideal seed-bed and promotes porosity | 
of the soil, two of the greatest essentials 
to crop »roduction. 

It takes less seed to sow a field by the | 
drill than by any other method, since the 
amount sown to the acre is regulated 
wholly by accurate machinery, and, be- 
sides, the fact that\every seed is de- 
posited where it is sure to grow, makes 
it unnecessary to put much seed on 
the ground as it is where a goodly per 
cent of it is lost by remaining on or near 
the surface of the ground and not sprout- 
ing. or being picked up by the birds. 

While the grain drill is a great factor 
in farm economics at the time of seeding, 
its influence on the growth and develop- 
ment of the crop js of still greater value. 
That the yield of a field will be much 
greater where the drill is employed in 
seeding, one trial will convince the most 
skeptical. The even distribution of seeds 
and their encouraging seed-bed promote 
the most sturdy, vigorous growth possible. 
The seeds all being at a uniform depth, 
all plants will propagate quickly and all 
secure the same even start. Their growth 
thus will be practically the same and the 
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yield uniform over the entire field. 
Then, grain-drilled plants admit air, 
light afd heat more uniformly to their 


roots than do the plants propagated by 
other methods of seeding: while the al- 
most perfect and uniform under-drainage 
assists in carrying away all surplus mois- 
ture that may be deposited. You rarely, 
if ever, find any wet spots or puddles 
around a field of grain that has been 
sown by drill. On the other hand, ever 
seed being at a safe depth in the 7round 
to resist the action of the sun’s heat, 
drilled grain-plants will stand the effects 
of a drought better than the plants prop- 
agated by hand-seeding, as a great many 
seeds in the latter cdse are barely coy- 
ered at the time of sowing, and they thus 
feel the most baleful and damaging effect 
of the drought. For practically the same 
reasons, grain-drilled plants will stand 
up straight at harvest time, which en- 
ables the reaper to.secure every head. 
This means the minimum of waste in 
binding. Coverdale, Worth Co., Mo. 
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Use It Thirty Days Free 


Write for information about our improved 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


Write for Facts segs arding our 
new Siow Speed, High Duty 
Engine, burning gas, gasolene, 
kerosene or distillate. Write 
for the Fac.s about the engine 
that gets uptodate power 
from every quart of fuel—one 
that has the record for lowest 
upkeep cost— hat js the quick- 
est and eas.cst starter—bas 
least vibration—perfect lubri- 
cation, steadiest power, least 
wear and tear, Maii us your 
name and address on a post 
card, today, giving us the size 
ofengine you need and the use you will put it to. 
We make 1 1-2 to 5 1-2 h. p. single cylinder engines; 6 
to 20 h. p. two cylinder; 30 to 30 h. p. four cylinder. 
Quick action on your part is demanded to get this 
free offer. Don’t buy or order an engine until you 
investigate the TEMPLE MAKE. 


Temple Pump Co, 461 W. 15th St. Chicago 
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ENGINES 


Kuu ou gasoline, kerosene ,dis- 
tillate, amy cheap fuel oil. 
Cost less to te, develop 
more power.. Patent throuthe 
gives three ines at price 
of one. Many other exclusive 
features. 

30 Days’ Free 

Guaranteed 10 years. 

Here's your chance to 

do away with help 

and save money, time 

and iabor. Absolutely 

the best engine for 
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4th, Easily portable: mounted any- 
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56-year ironclad guarantee. 
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prices, in stock, ready to ship. 
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gine in your locality. 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 
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Automobile Value for the Farm, 
The time is long gone by tuat the au- 
tomobile is a luxury tor the wealthy city 
chap. A new era in the general produc- 
tion of utility cars for the farmer is at 
hand and he is not slow in adapting the 
possibilities of the automobile to the va- 
ried uses for pleasure and profit. 

After being an automobile owner for 
four years, | can look back with pleasure 
upon my investment as a valuable one 
to ourselves. Being of a mechanical turn 
t decided when | purchased my machine 
to make all needed repairs and adjust- 
ments just as 1 do with other farm ma- 
chinery, as far as possible. I have doue 
so and have had no garage tinkering to 
pay for. 

Our family education has expanded 
wonderfully. We estimate the learning 
gained far more than the first cost ol 
our machine. We have learned about 
storage, dry battery and magnet systems, 
wiring for same and properly adjusting 
currents. ‘Ve know of the ignition sys- 
tem, proper mixing of combustion ma- 
terials. We know the principles of gaso- 
line engine equipment. We have learned 
the value of a proper lubricating system 
and its application not only to automo- 
biles but other farm machinery. We un- 
derstand the uses and abuses of paint, 
leather upholstery, rubber goods, etc. We 
know the principles of electric lighting 
and acetylene generation. 

Indeed, the care and operation of our 
machine has afforded us a wide experi- 
ence school of education, for myself and 
two sons, who even know more of these 
mechanical technicalities than I do. 

But this is only the first very small 
part of the value of a machine to us. 
The automobile, a fine mechanical ma- 
chine worthy of care, has given us an in- 
centive to look deeper into the proper 
eare of the farm machines, thus adding 
dollars to their value and longevity. 

But there is more value. Our pleasure 
in touring over hundreds of miles of ter- 
ritory during spare time, and at a nom- 
inal expense, considering passengers car- 
ried, has been worth more again than the 
cost of the car and up-keep. 

We have widened our knowledge of 
geography in our section; added to 
our acquaintance of people, and learned 
that farm life is far more attractive than 
city walls hemmed in with the sun and 
heat. With the automobile we have the 
same privilege as that of our wealthy 
city friend. We say wealthy because a 
city man must have wealth to own and 
operate his car. The farmer need not, 
for his expense is not so great by far. 

Then we get utility out of our car. We 
could not take sp»ace to enumerate the 
varied ways in whic: we have used our 
machine in the past four years of its 
service. 

Safe to say that the marketing, truck 
hauling, emergency trips in case of ac- 
cident or brcakage in harvesting time. 
threshing time, and other occasions, 
greatly outbalances the up-keep of the 
machine.—Geo. W. Brown, Ohio. 
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Found the Key to Success. 

There is a certain Virginia boy who 
has solved the proLl-m offered by the 
“abandoned” farms of his section. Be- 
cause of the impoverished condition of 
the soil, due to a succession of the same 
crops, the land failed to support the most 
economical farmers. This young man 
studied scientific soil culture. As a re- 
sult, he is growing cantaloupes where 
they have never been grown before, with 
a success that is considered phenomenal 
by those who have tried other agricultural 
ventures. From a thirty-acre tract he 
shipped nearly 10,000 crates to the cent- 
ral markets. 

But it was not so easy as it sounds. 
The young man spent some three years 
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We take infinite pains and employ 
the greatest of care in the refining of 
Polarine Motor Oil. It is the “cream” 
of motor oils. 

oll sedenet , a ot Sana 


The machinery for these extra processes alone cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


We discarded lately tons of machinery simply 
to better our process a trifle. 


But we make the best oil for every purpose. 
Everyone knows that. Our supremacy lies in our 
facilities and our resources. Polarine is our utmost 
for motors. 


It will stand any heat that your motor will ever 
develop. It flows freely down to zero. It is clean 
and carbon-proof. 


Millions cf gallons a year are used. 


There is no care too tedious, no ex se too 
great, if it makes for improvement in oe A 


Don’t you think you owe this care to your car? 


standards for motor car and 


The Standard Oil for Motors motor boat lubrication. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (ditortion) 


= The 
Tool Box’* Can 
With Standard Patent Spout 


The Saving in 
Barrels 


When consumption justifies, a 
neat saving is made buying by 
the barrel and half-barrel. Every 
motor car owner.can buy more 
economically this way. 


POLARINE LUBRICANTS 
include Fibre Grease, for univer- 
Sal joints, ball ana roller bear- 
ings, etc.; Cup Grease, a heavier 
grease for the same purpose, 
and Tae eine Tay rms 
” (lig » B” (slight! 
heavier than aK) and eB 
(heavy body for transmissions 
and differentials). All are called 
Polarine.” The 














into the tire question, the more certain 
you will be to insist on getting 


Firestone 


TIRES 


“Most Miles Per Dollar of Cost” 


They are built extra durable to withstand extra 
tard service on rough roads. The fact that 
F...stone Tires hold the world’s record for 
durability is proof that they are best for the 
hard service demanded by automobile- 
owning farmers. 
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If Firestone Demountable 
Rims do away with tire trouble delays and road re- 
irs, and cut down tire ex write for our 











experimenting in a scientific laboratory 
before he perfected the seed he believed 
would fit the soil. He says that there 
are thousands of young farmers earning 
a poor living from their lands, who could 
make themselves comfortably well off 
if they would show the enterprise re- 
enisite to hard study and a respect for 
the scientific knowledge of our day.—F. 
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Cor enates For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc.; send 8 stamps for 

“How to Obtain a oe our new 128 page book cf intense interest to Inventors. 

What to Invent” sent free. Bead rough R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 73, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1860 
sketch for free report as to patentabili 


WANTED 2. mann each locality. To join this 
Society. Sick, ident, death fn 

And introduce our Mem Spt, Bi oc aware ee BHO to 
6300 a month. Write. BOX SH-293, Govingten, Ky. 





Patents advertised for sale at our ex: 
1 Journals. 
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7. in. 
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From a Corn Prize Winner. 
I have been reading in your Junior de- 
partment and I thought 1 would express 









a few of my opinions about the boy on 
the farm I myself am just nineteen 
vears old, was born and raised in Sioux 
City, living there until I was eight years 


old, when My parents removed to Onawa 

where I lived and went to school until 

the death of father, who was a 
o DHVSICIAN 


my 























F. I. Moore, Corn Specialist 

I was fourteen years old at this time 
and obliged to quit high school in the 
tenth grade to make my own living. That 
was five years ago, the middle of Novem- 
ber last. I secured work of a man I 
was acquainted with at Sergeants Bluffs 











sweepstakes ear 
Fair, 19 


Grand Interstate Live Stock 
11 





and I stayed with him until the first of 
this last Sentember. While there I be- 
came acquainted with a man who is 
known by you, probably, H. BE. Brown 








Our Junior Farmers 


of Salix. Through him I became ac- 
quainted with B. W. Crossley, and also 
became interested in the growing of seed 
corn. 

I rented an acre of ground from Mr. 
Colby for the last three years and have 
been endeavoring to improve the type of 
corn. I like the work well, and the last 
year I planted all my corn by the ear to 
row method, and I intend to do some 
scientific breeding. I have shown corn 
at the state shows for the last two years, 
and on twenty-five entries of corn I} have 
firsts, six 


won thirty-four ribbons, ten 

seconds, three thirds, four fourths, seven 
sweepstakes, three Grand Champion 
Sweepstakes, and one Reserve Grand 


Champion Sweepstakes. 

This year at Newton, I won first in the 
Northern half of the state on dam and 
five of produce, seccnd on single ear, and 
fourth on thirty ears of Reid's Yellow 
Dent. Besides all my prizes I have fotr 
large silver cups This fall I was enabled 
to again take up my school work, and as 
soon as I have finished here I intend to 


go to Ames. 

Il think that the boys could be en- 
couraged to stay on the farm if their 
parents would get them interested in 


corn breeding, and raising thoroughbred 
chickens. Although I was raised in town 
I would rather work four years on a 
farm than one in town, and I would ad- 
vise the farm boys to stay on the farm, 
for the farmer is independent. I am en- 
clesing a few pictures of my corn and 
one.of myself. A good many people take 
‘me for a man of about twenty-three or 
four. but I am a long ways from being 
a man. 

Yours for better farming.—Frank I. 
Moore, Iowa 

2 ¢ 


ivery Boy Belongs. 

A letter from one of our boy readers 
says: “I do not belong to your Junior 
Farmers Department, but I would like to 
join.” As quite a number of boys seem 
to have this notion that they have to 
join, I want to ‘state what the Junior 
Department is. * 

Our Junior Fammers are simply boys 
and youths under twenty years belonging 
to the families of our subscribers. We 
created this Junior Farmers Department 
so as to set aside a portion of the paper 
in which to print things of particular 
interest to our farmer boys. 

It is true that we had a contest 
summer and the boys had to join that 
contest in order to be eli¥ible to win 
prizes, but there were thousands in Our 
Junior Department: who did not enter 
the contest. So bear in mind that the 
Junior Farmers Department, as such, is 
for the’ boy readers, and that they are 
not required to join unless we have a 
contest: then they are not required to 
join the department. but that branch of 
the department which constitutes the 
contest. 


last 


& 
What of the Future? 


Will we run another contest next year? 


> & 


I do not know. If so, it will be a 
straight one acre plot for the largest 
vield. There are reasons why it is very 


difficult to get at the cost of production. 
But the main object should be to learn 
how to grow the most at the cheapest 
cost ef production. But that may come 
after you have learned how to grow quan- 
tity. Experience will teach you that 
quantity alone doesn’t pay. 

If we can get.a good man to take 
charge of our Junior Farmers Depart- 
ment we may run a contest. The editor 
hasn’t time to devote to the details of 
a contest. But we will give you boys 
something to work at. 
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SCHMIDT eng co. ENGINE WORKS 
DEPARTMENT AVENPORT, 1OW. 
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Where the Dairy Interests Stand on 
Oleomargarine Legislation. 

The existing oleomargarine law was 
framed with a desire to promote commer- 
cial honesty and to protect both con- 
sumer and producer. 

The food value of oleomargarine does 
not depend on its color, while the dis- 
honest sales of the article are possible 
solely on its color being such as to coun- 
terfeit butter. The faltacy of the claim 
that oleomargarine is colored to make it 
more palatable is shown by the fact that 
different colors are natural to different 
products, that no color is, in and of it- 
self, more palatable than another—the 
color desired for oleomargarine is the 
color of butter. 

In consideration of .-these facts 
present law was enacted with the 
(1) Of reducing the tax on natural oleo- 
margarine from 2 cents a pound to a 
nominal figure for administrative pur- 
poses so that the consumer could get it 
as cheaply as possible, and (2) of in- 


the 
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A Real 
Wonder es 


Sheep Shearing Machin 


That’s what this one is because it turns easier than any other 
shearing machine ever made and it cuts faster and smoother. 
Another big point in its favor is that the knives stay sharp longer 
and can be sharpened quicker than any other outfit. This 


STEWART Sh . if hi No. 
set Shearing Machine "s 
is admitted by all the experts to be the most wonderful hand 


operated shearing machine ever invented. It has ball-bearings 
at every point where friction or wear occurs, and the shearing 













idea | 


creasing to 10 cents a pound the tax on| 


oleomargarine when colored so as to be a/| 


counterfeit of butter. 
The commissioner of internal revenue 
asserts now that this law has been to an 
extent a disappointment for three rea- 
sons (1) Adverse decisions of some courts 
as regards certain administrative fea- 
tures: (2) Adverse decisions of the 
courts through the presence of the word 
“artificial” before the word “coloration ;” 
(8) The great disparity—40 to 1—in the 
tax on colored and uncolored oleomar- 
garine. 
The first. objection has been removed by 
a recent decision of the supreme court. 
The Dairy Union directors after a full 
consideration of existing conditions, and 
taking counsel of those representing the 
National Grange, the Farmers’ National 
Congress and other organizations, have de- 
cided to meet the other objections fo the 
law, and also to show that the dairymen 
do not want “to tax the poor man’s but- 
ter” or “to add to the cost of living” by 
favoring a reduction of all taxes to a 
nominal figure. But the dairy interests 
will insist that no oleomargarine shall be 
manufactured or sold in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter of any shade of vellow. 
The Dairy Union believes that the line 
between genuine and dishonest oleomarga- 
rine is based on color, and that some form 
of color regulation is necessary to main- 
tain that line. A bill has been drafted 
expressing the ideas of the Union, and 
members of Congress should be promptly 
informed by letter and telegram of the 
wishes of the dairymen. Lose no time. 
George M. Whitaker, Secretary, Na- 
tional Dairy Union. 


oe 
Dairy Talk. 


There should be at least four sources 
of profit in dairying, butter-fat, skim or 
separated milk, calves and manure. 

If calves are pure bred, well bred and 
well cared for, they may bring the most 
profit, even from good dairying stock, not 
the beef types, and there are some dairy- 
men that get most profit from the ma- 
nure, 

Cream or butter, and calves, are the 
two profits usually considered, and while 
they should be good payers, don’t over- 
look the worth of the skim milk. When 
fed to pigs or hogs in the right way, and 
when the hogs have a run on good pasture, 
with little corn, its worth is more than 
is generally thought. Keep account this 
summer and see ifthe manure is also valu- 
able, even if the farm isn’t run down, 
the manure will help. and its effects will 
show greatly in future crops. 

All these minor profits depend upon 
the management, so get a hustle on. 

Until flies become troublesome and 
very hot weather prevails, let the calves 
have all the sunshine possible, there is 
life giving property in the sun, for all 
living things, so allow the stock, espe- 
cially the young stock, to get all the sun- 
shine possible, while its rays are not 
too fierce. 

As for the flies, use the fly eradicators. 
I don’t care which one, there are many 
good ones. 

The comfort and well doing of the 
stock will much more than pay you 


> 


> 








head is also ball-bearing. With each machine we supply four 
sets of knives, and the price for the complete $7 7 50 
outfit, including machine and extra knives is only — 
Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we will ship C. O. D. 
for balance. Try it and if you do notlike it in every way ship 
it back at our expense, and we will refund all you paid out. 
Don’t try to shear with the old hand shears this season. 
Get one of these machines and take the wool off right. You will get at least 
15 per cent more, take it off easier and evener, and it will be worth more 
because there will be no second cuts in it. 
Get your machine now from your dealer or order as above 
frorn us. Write for New 1912 showing the world’s 
largest and most modern line of clipping and shearing 
machines, Ask for FREE book on “How to Shear Sheep,” 
h by the world’s greatest experts Write today. 


Chicago Flexibie Shaft Company 


228 Ontario Street CHICAGO 































Walls May Be Plain or Paneled 


Compo-Board Walls and Ceilings have a smooth non-porous surface that 
may be stenciled, decorated in oil or water color, or papered. Or you 
can have pretty paneled walls and beamed ceilings. 

winter and summer. It will wear longer than the 


| building, and the bangs and knocks it gets from 
furniture will not even dent it, 

















You can make your home a “home beautiful” 
at small cost by simply nailing Compo-board on- 
to the old plaster. There will be no dirt or muss 
to clean up, and it will take much less time and 
annoyance than a plastering job, cost less and 
last much longer. 

Compo-Board is practical as well as artistic. 
Itis made of five of the best air-tight, moisture- 
proof materials; pressed into a stiff, strong, dur- 
able sheet one-quarter of an inch thick, under ter- 
rific pressure and intense heat. It cannot warp, is 
not affected by dampness, and cold or heat can't | uses for Compo-Board—the sample will give you 
get through. It keeps your rooms comfortable in | an idea of whatitis. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN COMPO-BOARD CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 4302 Lyndale Avenue N 


Before You Milk Your Cows Again Phcigrwl 
~ GREAT WESTE) 
FREE 


Compo-Board is sold by dealers in most every 
town. It can be bought in sheets four feet wide 
and length in even feet up to eighteen feet. Write 
us if you can’t find a dealer in your town. 


Send for our illustrated booklet and samples. 
The booklet will tell you of some of the many 



















SEPARATOR Book Sent 


Our free book isa gold mine of cream and butter-profit facts. 
It tells you how to get a// the cream, highest gualily cream, 
with Zeastwork and biggest profits for the longest termof years. It shows 
you in plain figures how to make from $5.00 to $15.00 more from 
every Cow, per year, whether you now own a cream separator 
or not. Don’t you want this great book, FREE? Get all the 


Facts You Want to Know About Separators 


Read about the Great Western. Note that the bowl delivers cream from the top and 
skim-milk from the bottom, so there's no chance of their mixing. It is self-drain- 
ing and ane thereare no long tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices, 
or ragged to hold milk and collect dirt.’ The Great Western is ball-bearing 
throughout. Perfectly uniform balls, 50 to 100% harder than regular, Ball races 
tempered so file cannot touch them. We will arrange for you to get a Great 
Western on any kind of a trial to prove our claims are not strong enough. 


Now! Just mail us your name andaddress on a posta! for the big, fine, 


illustrated Great Western 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO,, 407C Second Ave., Rock Island, I. 


























for the cost and trouble. 
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In the Dairy 


By Emma 





Barn 


Clearwater, 








Here are a few reasons why the 


stock 
farmer should build a silo. The most 
ideal ration is good pasture, corn en- 


silage is the most economical and nearest 
substitute to it. 

An acre of corn ensilage yields from 
600 to 2,000 Ibs. more nutrients per acre 
than other farm crops. 

ECONOMY SPACE. 

Saving in time and labor in feeding 
targer gains and increased milk flow when 
fed in the winter. On account of the 
economics mentioned above, and that it 
saves the entire food value of the corn 
crop, farmers are able to keep a much 
larger number of stock. 





Here is a fine dairy barn and silo. Good drainage here. 





Something 
Extra Good 


For 
Breakfast, 
Lunch or 


Supper— 


Post 
Toasties 


Served direct from pack- 


age with cream. 
Surprises 
Pleases 
Satisfies 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 
Sold by Grocers. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigas 


Fields are well cleared for fall plow- 
ing, and for wheat and rye sowing. All 
serene from all points of the compass, but 
remember that as all the crop is taken 
from the land there must be some fer- 
tility in order to feed another crop. 

A good soiling system ** to grow rye 
and wheat for early feed. alfalfa to fol- 
low them, with corn, peas and oats to 
fill in the chinks. Or after alfalfa is 
started it may be fed as early as the 
middle of May, feeding until corn is 
ready, then using corn until fall alfalfa 
or the silo is used. 

Use every possible means of keeping 























the young cow from going dry; if she 


is allowed to go dry long before freshing, 
the chances are she will: persist in that 
habit and also tend to transmit this ten- 
dency to her offspring. Milk as long as 
she wil! give a stream, and coax her with 
bran mashes. 

Years ago there was quite a lot of 


“hollow tail” and “hollow horn” among 
cattle, cows especially, during early 
spring. One old remedy was to split the 


tail to the bone and fill in with salt and 


—DOLLAR— 


BUTTER 
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Cream Separators rich. 











SHARPLES, its {{] a 
not a Tubular— 
and you are not 


en all the (; , 
Phat why eib\ { 
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Lobe ean Wor 
in lowa 
alone use We 
Tubulars. 


$3,000 A YEAR WITH A 


SHARPLES 


That, and more, is what Mr. Chas. Foss, 
practical dairyman at a Ill., is 


— —using a Sharples Tubular 

Sepa fr on @ 96-acre e usands 
are doing like good work—but they all 
use Tubulars 


oy nl a iba Ses Tanne Seki 
may not use Tu 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WCST CHESTER, PA. 
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a can 
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never know you 

have spent a cent! 





turpentine, then tie up tightly. Poor 
cow! What tortures for these and “cud 
losing” they have endured. Such diseases 
have gone out of fashion, but there are a 
few cases of “hollow stomach—just a 
new name for those old things—and the 
cure is increased feed of good quality; 
the best cure is to prevent such ills by 
good feeding. 

More milk to the acre as well as per 
cow, should be the aim of the dairyman. 
Land at $100 an acre is too expensive to 
keep scrub stock upon, or to grow grain 
to feed to scrub stock. Don't kill off or 
discourage the pasture by turning stock 
on it too early: the less grass the more 
weeds, and weeds are not profitable. 

It is much better to continue the win- 
ter feed and care a few werks too soon. 
Sometimes failure snells the difference be- 
tween the two methods. 

Don't imagine the strainer and sep- 
arator will remove the filth from the 
milk; they remove the visible dirt. but the 
unseen is sometimes the most deadly, even 
if it doesn't grieve the heart. 

The only place where there is an ex- 
cuse for being nasty nice is in the dairy. 





if possible. Tickle the cow's nalate and 
increase. her productions. Study the 
whole problem from a _ business stand- 
point. 


Dairymen should be good seers, then 
act intelligently upon what they see. 
Use great care in securing a first class 
nroduct for market; then usé care and 
judgment in securing the market for your 
products. Once secured, strive to fill the 
requirements to the minutest detail. How 
many dairymen do the best they know 
how? Is there one in each fifty that does? 
—Mrs. Emma Clearwater, Indiana. 





The best preperttion on ever of- 
fered. Ag” Write usa for 
r r fros 
book enti “Bilo Profits.” The 


STOVER MANUFACTURING co. 
30 Samson Ave., Freeport, In. 
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Sharpen your tools but not your tongue. 


CHALLENGE NGE CHURN 


Makes First Class Butter in 
2 to 7 minutes, Guaranteed. 
Easy running, sanitary, dur- 
able. Write for free catalog. 


Agents Wanted. 
Mason Mfg. Co. 
Dept. § nton, Ohio 





Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Training the Dairy Cow. 
The cow’s training should berin in in- 
fancy, and then the habits of gentleness 
will grow with the calf. 
A. calf trained to lead with a halter, 
to stand tied, to be handled, curried and 
petted, will give better satisfaction in 
the dairy or better returns in the mar- 
ket than a wild, untrained creature 
ready to jump the moon at a stranger's 
approach. 
If the teats are often handled the cow 
will be a gentle milker. Sometimes 
heifers with their first calf have been 
bought from a herd improperly trained, 
and there is usually a caked or soe 
udder. The process of milking is a hard 
one. A good strong pen with a stron, 
bar behind will prevent kicking. If the 
udder is bathed in cold water, dried and 
sreased with vaseline or glycerine, the 
milking will be less painful and the cow 
will soon look on the milker as a friend, 
especially if she is fed some dainties at 
the close of the milking process. As 
soon as the cow has learned to stand, 
remeve the bar and then the pen, which 
should be nut up with pegs or long 
screws. 
It is not a good idea to feed while 
milking and the cows rightly trained will 
placidly chew their cud and stand to be 
milked any nrlace the milker desires. 
which does away with the trouble of 
stalling during the summer. 
A. confirmed kicker, unless extremely 
valuable for the butter fat, is hardly 
worth retaining, but if it is necessary 
to keep them, miik them in a stall just 
large enough for them to get in, with 
bars in front to let down when through, 
and bars behind to prevent free action 
of the hind quarters.—D. B. Phillips. 
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Utilizing the Skim Milk, 


The cream and butter are not the only 
profits from the milk. After the butter 
fat has been extracted the milk is still 
valuable as a feed, for it contains albu- 
menoids, sugar, and a little fat beside 
some minor ingredients. It is therefore 
worth sumething. Here I give some ways 
in which it may be used profitably. 

First, for dairy calves skim milk is a 
most valuable food. The calves will be 
improved in flesh and looks by adding the 
skim milk to their daily ration. This 
will put them in first class shape for 
selling, and a better price can be ob- 
tained. Some dairymen make a practice 
of feeding the skim milk to their calves 
as soon as separated, and the calves lick 
the last drop from their buckets although 
they may have plenty of grass and a 
bran ration beside. 

Then the skim milk is good for 
chickens. It takes the place of meat 
scraps and is an egg-making material 
which the hens need. It may be fed 
profitably in pans or used to moisten the 
mash. I know one man who fed a mash 
moistened with skim milk every day last 
winter, and he gathered eggs most every 
day while his neighbors were getting 
none, 

For young pigs there is no better slop 
than skim milk. And the farmer who 
feeds the skim milk to his pigs will be 
gratified to see them looking well. Some 
prefer to feed the milk with other slops 
while many take it immediatelv from the 
separator and pour it into the troughs. 
I prefer a plan I followed one winter of 
mixing some bran with the milk before 
feeding. This makes a more nourishing 
diet and pigs are not so apt to have the 
scours. Ground oats or rye might be 
substituted for the bran. 

Lastly, a number of farmers find it 
very profitable to feed the skim milk 
back’ to. the cows. It may be necessary 
to teach them to drink it by sprinkling 
some bran over it, but when they once 
get started to drinking milk they will 
lick the buckets clean every time. Those 
who have tried it declare that skim milk 
will greatly increase the annual produc- 
tion of milk from the cow. So as_ feed 
for the dairy cow it is not to be despised. 
-W. D. Neale. 
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A 
Separator 
Offer Without 
a Parallel 


Only $27.65, full and 
comglete purchase price 
fo, Big Economy Chief 

m Separator, a big, 
strong, durable separator 
just exactly as shown in this 
picture and absolutely 
proven by expert tests and 
thousands of testimonials 
to be the closest skimming, 
easiest turning and most 
durable cream separator 
ever put on the market. 
A regular $70.00 big busi- 
ness cream separator for 
only $27.65, and with a 
capacity of 300 pounds 
an hour, and covered by 
our guarantee for twenty 


years. 


and direct selling. 
less even than the jobber. 


world. 
We actually save you from $40.00 to $50.00 


on any was 4 =, you want. For 


instance, :. . saok, Gon, hour Bh. pa 
separator for only . a 600. 

hour capacity “only $34.6, only $42.35. eo ie 
massive, c separators 


e S 


even less money than 
small machines. 


YOU CAN BUY ON SIXTY 
DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Cream Separator on sixty days’ trial. 
on your farm before you decide to keep it. 


can find around. 
new, mixed or stale milk. 


ways if you return it. 





Se 


Direct From the Factory. 


That is the reason why you get the biggest and finest 
cream separator ever manufactured at the lowest price 
ever quoted. No agents’ commissions for you to pay; no 
jobbers’ profits; no extra dealers’ profits. 
the rock bottom price based on scientific management 
You actually pay less than the dealer, 
Your order is filled direct 
from the largest and most completely 
equipped cream separator factory in the Send Today for the Econ- 
* omy Chief Book 


No. SeSes. 


We will positively ship you the Beagemy | Chief 
e want 
you to give this separator sixty days’ good hard test 
Compare 
it with any and all of the overpriced machines you 
Try it on warm milk, cold milk, 
It makes no difference, 
Then, after two whole months’ trial, if you are not 
absolutely convinced that the Economy Chief is 
the greatest cream separator you ever saw at any 
price, simply return it to us and it won't cost you a 
penny. We will even pay the freight charges both 







' SEARS, ROEBUCKAND CO, * 


‘it Big Cose Skimming 
parator 






=) 


You pay only 


Do it now. 
Simply send 
your name 
and address 
to us at once, 
today, andwe 
will promptly 
sendyou., free 
and post- 

aid, our 
beautiful 

Econ- 


rator 
No. 65586, 
the most com 

leteandrich- 


y illustrated cream separator book ever 
i Pnee | showing all sizes of the 
hief, explaining in detail our special 
bargain prices and iy Ay s’ trial. Bs 
sure to mention Book N “CoS, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 
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Tommy : 


tome ot All Goes Glidingly 


when things are oiled with Home Om. That’s 
because HOME OIL is a quality oil—best every way 
—by every test. It took years to produce 


YONte WL 


because it first had to beat them all in the friction, heat, cold and safety 
tests. That’s why a money-back guarantee goes with every bottle. 
That’s why it is sold everywhere. That’s why af is best 

for oiling outside as well as inside the home. You get Trial 
more oil for your money when you buy = OIL. 

No fussy directions—just go ahead and oil. 


Write for free trial bottle and prove its high quality. Bottle 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
331 D Liquid Veneer Building 


Bufialo, N. x. F100 

















Made by the 
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most value for your money. 


The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 
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From a 


This is the month of Arbor Day. To 
us folks here in the prairie country it is 
a day for celebration. Think what a 
change has been made from an open tree- 
less prairie to this country of groves and 
wind-breaks. 

But we are only half done. Shade 
trees are needed. ‘There is a wide plan 
for more permanent and more numerous 
wind-breaks, more orchards and more 
fence post timber. Every generation 
> must plant for those to follow. We are 

enjoying the benefits of the groves the 
pioneers set out. Let us treat the next 
generation as well. 

The custom of the school planting a 
tree on Arbor Day is a good one, espe- 
cially in rural schools. If some of the 
rural schools, with hardly a bush in the 
yard except wild roses, would make it a 
day of planting each year, there would 
soon be plenty of shade. It would also 
teach the lesson of building rather than 
destroying. This calls for a stock proof 
fence. 

Another year’s work is getting under 
way now and the question is, how shall it 

be done? We have read much this win- 
ter. In that way we have learned much 
from the experience of others. Will it 
help us any? The silo has proven itself 
a necessary part of the farm equipment. 
Are we planning to build one? Hogging 
down corn has proven the cheapest and 
easiest way to feed hogs in the fall. Are 
going to try it? We might check 
all these things we have come to be- 
in just this way, but if we are not 
to use them the knowledge is use- 
It is a sheer waste of time to learn 
things and then not use them. 

Last month I met a man who was say- 
ing all the mean things he could call to 
mind about a farmers’ institute where a 
man was advacating the building of silos. 
He seemed to think it was only a graft 
of some kind to get men to add to the 
equipment and expense of a farm. Of 
course it adds to the expense but it also} 
adds to the expense when one must buy| 
poor quality hay for eighteen dollars a 
ton. That is what this man was doing. 
None Am so blind as those who will not 
see. Yet I have always noticed that when 
eonvinced that a thing is right, men will 
fight them all the harder for a short time. 
Maybe that is this fellow’s fix. 

| saw two ants one day get hold of a 
particle of food and try to carry it. When 
they worked together they got along fine, 
but every now and then one would flop 
ever onto the other side and then they 
both would pull and tug, working harder 
than before and still they would not get 
along. Some of us farmers are like that. 
We cannot work together, so we hold each 
other back. Folks ought to be wiser than 
the ants and use their wisdom. 

I am wondering if it is profitable in the} 
orn belt to keep ‘a cow for the calf she} 





we 

over 
lieve 
trying 


legs. 





will raise. The average farmer says it 
is not. All the farmers who are‘doing it 
say it is profitable, but they can never} 


say just how well it pays for they do not 


keep books. I know some men who are| 
doing it and making money on their 
farms. These are men who feed their 


calves mon on from birth to market and 
the milk fat. 


never lose 

The farm has a long list of parasites 
like the lice on the cattle and horses, 
ticks on the sheep, worms in the hogs, 


on the clover. They are para- 
they live at the expense of 
Everybody of working abil- 


ind dodder 
becs ause 


mo r life. 


vy who is not producing something of 
ilue to the world is a parasite on 
unanity 
There are many forms. Some graft 
their living from the pockets of their fel- 
low men, some gamble for it, some are 
robbers, direct, and some simply spend 
their inheritance. In any case there is 


the living from the proceeds of another 


Farmer's 


Note Book 


life. A real honest living is found only 
where it is paid for by work of the head 
and hand. 

Just now there is a widespread interest 
in the outcome of our seed corn. Banking 
houses, railroads and commercial clubs 
have all urged a careful testing of all the 
seed corn. Some farmers will pay no at- 
tention. A great many have carefully 
tested out their corn, and some will get 
discouraged and try to improve things by 
sending away for seed. Such a move al- 
most always results in disappointment. 
Often the vitality is low and more often 
the corn is not acclimated so is low in 
yield. It pays to do any amount of test- 
ing and sorting, if thereby seed corn from 
home grown seed may be obtained. 

The transmitting of unsoundness in 
horses or the tendencies to have the com- 
mon unsoundness is something we must 
reckon with more than we have if we are 
going to improve our horse stock. Carl- 
son, in his horse book, mentions several 
notable cases of horses inheriting spavins, 
windiness, and other unsound conditions. 
By care in selection of breeding stock we 
might weed out unsoundness from our 
horses to a large degree. There is no 
question but that the tendency to have 
moon blindness, side bones, ring bones, 
windiness, spavins, thorough-pins, and 
curbs are all transmitted from parent to 
offspring. 

The robins are back and the earth- 
worms are coming up again so we know 
it is time to begin making garden. I like 
to dig in the fresh earth. Digging in the 
soil and studying over its possibilities, 
then trying to bring them into realities 
are some of the things that have made 
the tillers of the soil a race of people 
with a high purpose and high morals. 

Making garden ought to be a holiday 
for the whole family. If we have given 
jour imagination a chance this winter we 
|have plenty of enthusiasm. We will all 
love each other better if we can work to- 








igether in God's out of doors, starting 
anew the dormant lives in the seeds we 
have. The mystery of life always holds a 
charm for us. The flowers must not be 


forgotten either. Of course they are not 
good to eat but they are good to make us 
happy. Have you ever given your wife 
a flower or helped her grow any since 
you were married? We are not growing 
hogs and corn for the hog’s sake but for 
the people’s sake. If those people need 
flowers, and most of them do, let us have 
them also. It is happiness we are all 
striving to get and all happiness is not 
to be purchased with money. The genuine 
happiness is a home grown product and 
a flower garden will yield a heavy crop 
of the purest kind. 

The farm paper that presents the cur- 
rent political condition to its subscribers 
in a plain concise manner is the kind we 
| farme rs need. We are too busy to read 
llong editorials each day in a di ily paper, 
yet we need to know the real conditions 
jas much as any class of citizens. Articles 
like those on the squandering of our tax 
|money, the wool tariff schedule, and even 





the story of Congressman Pumphrey that 
we have been reading lately, present 
things we are glad to know. Such an 


education will make us intelligent voters. 
There is certainly a wide field for farm 
papers in good government, and good 
roads as well as good farming. 

The campaigns of men like Holden for 
governor are starting a new era in local 
politics. For a long time we have needed 
to get away from the old stereotyped lure 
of national politics in local elections. Na- 
tional needs and politics are not state or 
county needs. I, for cne, am glad to see 
a campaign for any state office made by 
a man who is bold enough to start out on 
a platform of state needs, not on old line 
politics.—George W. Godfrey, Iowa, 




























| Ask this question first: 


“Will the roofing stay 
waterproof?” 

The surface of any roof- 
ing may be made attrac- 
tive, but to be sure the 
roofing will last you want 










to know whatit’s made of. 
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is made of Nature’s ever- 
lasting waterproofer—as- 
phalt from the world-fa- 
mous Trinidad Lake. Its 
valuable natural oils do 
not dry out like the so- 
called asphalts made by 
man. Natural asphalt 














gives Genasco life and 
resistance. 

The surface of Genasco 
is handsome—mineral or 
smooth; and it is lastingly 
waterproof through and 
through. 


















Comes in relia. Ready for 
anybody to lay. Ask your 
dealer for Genasco. Write 
us for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, 
prevents nail-leaks and 
waterproofs seams without 
cement. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


[New Vout SanFrancisco Chicago | 
FARMERS | ELEVATOR 


AND WAGON DUMP 


Placed inside thecrib, 
in the dry; ts always 
eoaey for use, Strong, 
durable; wor kseasily. 
vates wheat, oats, 
ear corn, 50 bushels in 
—A Sminutes. Set inyour 
crib before hen pay. 
Catalogue F 


interlocking Fence | Co. Box 60 Morton, lils. 


Aitkin Couns Minnesota! 
RS & DAIRYMAN S PARA- 

DISE. Another year of great crops 

and oan Illustrated literature 
pe our lands. selling at 612 to 


acre, on easiest terms, sent 
free Write LAND AGENT c. R,1.4& 
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Does Testing Improve the Herd? 
= a=otftsr = — 


I think the above question has been 

satisfactorily answered by the experience 
of one of my neighbors. He kept about 
twenty head of milk cows, but his milk 
checks were very low, compared with 
those of his neighbors,-all of whom, with 
the exception of one, kept less cows. His 
neighbors tried to tell him that his stock 
was poor, but he persisted in laying the 
cause to other sources. He tried count- 
less feeding experiments and, although 
some methods seemed to help a little, re- 
sults were never any way near what 
they ought to be. 
, He spent large sums fixing up a barn, 
which was already a model dairy barn, 
and when he had tried all of his own 
ideas without avail the wisdom of his 
friends began to dawn upon him. The 
fact that he loved each cow made him still 
doubtful, but he was an earnest man and 
set about to give each a fair and ex- 
haustive test. He purchased a Babcock 
tester and carefully kept the record of 
each individual cow. The results con- 
vinced him and when he got through 
with his weeding process he had but six 
cows left out of the original twenty. 

He at once adopted a high standard 
and in buying cows to replace the ban- 
ished ones he insisted upon the seller 
giving a guarantee that the stock would 
meet that standard. The Babcock tester 
is used freely and if any cow falls below 
grade she is banished from the herd and 
replaced by a better one. The milk checks 
resulting from the new herd is over twice 
as large as those resulting from the 
original. His new herd is not composed 
of pure-blooded stock, but with his new 
methods he hopes to _ introduce high 
priced, blooded animals soon 

His experience has taught him _ that 
cows may be good looking ana fill the 
pail and still not pay for their-keep. He 
has found that a good cow will cost but 
little more to keep and produce twice as 
much as a poor one. 

With such results before him he is 
naturally enthusiastic over the Babcock 
tester. It has banished al! hint of dis- 
couragement and fired him with am- 
bition. It has taught him how to real- 
ize his ambition through enlightened 
work. He no longer works blindly, but 
with an insight into his business. He 
loves that business. 

The above story has two morals. The 
firet, get a tester and weed your herd 
until all unprofitable or unnaying ani 
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Hours Are Dollars—Save Them 


a 
= 
Winn an International auto wagon, you can do all your road G 


work and light hauling in one-half the time, and at less cost 
= than with horses. You can save hours in taking your produce to 
pee, the market or railroad station—save hours in going to mill or creamery, 


lt Will Pay You 


to keep your horses in the field and have an International auto wagon do 
your road work. It is always ready, winter or summer, rain or shine, 





Sand, steep hills, snow, and mud are no obstacles. It is built 
= to meet these conditions, and it does. With the addition of 
@ an extra seat and top, the International auto wagon is 









converted into a comfortable and roomy pleasure vehicle. 
E All we ask is an opportunity to show you that this car 
== will make good—that it will haul your produce, and meet 

the road conditions in your section, no matter what they may 
be. A postal will bring catalogue and full information. 





International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) ‘ 
Harvester Building Chicago USA 
IHC Service Bureau 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, 
the best information obtainable on better farming. If you have 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri- 
gation, fertilizer, etc,, make your inquiries specitic and send them 
to 1H C Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U.S.A 
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mals are gone. Second, if you see other 
men. making bigger profits in any branch 
than you are, do not think that they can 
not teach you anything about that branch 
in which their profits exceed yours. Ex 
perience is too dear a school for most 
of us to attend, far better that we save 
time and money by profiting from the ex 
periences of others who have gone through 
—C. J. Griffing, Wis. 
o ¢ + 
Dairy Jottings. 

See that the salt supply is furnished 
constantly. 

Know that they have all the drinkable 
water they want. 

Calves do not require much water, but 
it is a good plan to keep it within their 
reach. 

Have a small pasture, or at least a 
grassy yard in which the calves may 
frolic. Such places should have shade, 
and shelter of some description for the 
calves to run to during rains. 

Allow them to come to the shed or 
stable during the spring rains or chilly 
nights, if they wish to. Some cows shed 
earlier or shed off all at once. Such will 
feel the spring chill much more than 
others. 

Perhaps this should have been noted 
first: by all means go over the pasture 
to see if there is any barb wire loose, 
or any fence posts decayed so that a 
smart push would send it over; such a 
thing may cause serious damage throuch 
the cows getting out of bounds, or the 
loose wire may inflict serious injury. 














AND UPWARD 

SENT ON TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 









—AMERICAN=— 


SEPARATOR 


A brand new, well made, easy running, easily 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
Makes thick or thin cream. Thousands in use 
giving splendid satisfaction. Different from this 
picture, which illustrates our low priced large 
capacity machines. The bow] isa sanitary marvel 
and embodies all our latest improvements, Our 
richly illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 
wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
Our twenty-year guarantee protects you on every 
American Separator. Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your dairy is large or 
small, get our great offer and handsome free 








catalog. ADDRESS, an Ye) Ao 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., sankoXnioss, y. 
Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 


it in Successful Farming. 
















The Farmer's Place in the World 
Continued From Page 6 


cess in other fields, it is nevertheless kind 
to the slipshod in method, or the farmer 
who is industrious and frugal and nothing 
more, will reap a sure, if not great re- 
ward. The land, as from the beginning, 
feeds the cultivator. Thus, absolute nec- 
essity, as an incentive to a higher stand- 
ard, is lacking and the self respect and 
ambition of the farmer are what we must 
necessarily depend on for the elevation of 
his calling. 
The road 
fairly clear, 


to this uplifting should be 
but the guide posts that 
point the goal should not be unread or 
forgotten. First, all of the farmers 
should have a realizing sense of the place 
of their calling in the world; the de- 
pendence of all the other occupations 
upon it-and the fact that in itself, it 
never was and never will be looked down 
upon. This preeminence has been most 
clearly recognized in those periods of the 
world’s history when civilization had 
reached its highest standard and Xeno- 
phon, writing in the day of the glory of 
ancient Athens refers to agricukure as 
“the most fitting employment for men of 
honorable birth.” It is worthy of note 
that Xenophon, though best known as a 
writer and a military commander, was 
himself a farmer; and Cato, the greatest 
Roman censor, was not only a farmer, 
but we are told by Plutarch that he wore 
rough clothes and worked in the fields 
with his men. Varro and Columella, both 
distinguished Romans, were also farmers 
and high authorities in agriculture. 

The farmer should also realize the 
moral obligation that rests on all who 
assume the ownership of the world's 
most precious possession—land. For as the 
land was intended by nature to feed and 
maintain the population of the world, no 
land owner, if he apply to himself the 
highest ethical standard, can say other- 
wise than that he holds it as a sacred 
trust. He has no moral right to let it 
remain idle and unproductive and he is 
under a moral obligation to make it re- 
produce food, raiment and other com- 
modities for the support of mankind. 
Under this view, which is the only ten- 
able one, is an enlightened civilization; 
the means-of-subsistence idea which has 
kept so many farmers back from the place 
they ought to fill in the world, drops en- 
tirely out of the reckoning. The agricul- 
ture of an enlightened people stands for 
something a great deal higher than that. 

Another thing to which I would call at- 
tention is the relation that science bears 
to agriculture. There is a great deal of 
misunderstanding about this. Among city 
people, especially, the impression prevails 
that technical education solves the whole 
problem of successful agriculture. But 
agriculture can never succeed on a sci- 
ence, because it is not a science but a 
business: a business, it is true, in which 
science plays an active and essential part, 
but a business nevertheless. And, valu- 
able as scientific knowledge is, the man 
of very limited educational advantages, 
if he is shrewd, intelligent and observing. 
diligent in his business, and attentive to 
essential business principles will make a 
far better financial success and a better 
agricultural showing than the most 
learned graduate of an agricultural col- 
lege, if he is lacking in these qualities. 

I would not be understood as decrying 
the value of technical education, for I 
helieve fully in the time-honored proverb, 
“Knowledge is power,” and that in no 
place is this more true than on the farm 
But if you quote this proverb, be sure 
vou know what it means:, for knowledge 
of kind to the exclesion of other 


one 
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Knowledge that you 
do not kn<w how to use or turn to prac- 


kinds is not power. 


tical account is not power. Knowledge 
that is swollen and self-conscious and 
over-confident is not power and is scarcely 
ever knowledge. And the farmer who de- 
rives the most benefit from _ scientific 
knowledge is not the one who makes a 
fetich of it but who estimates it at its 
true value, always making use of its aid 
when available and realizing both its 
value and its limitations. 

One matter which has a very positive 
bearing upon the farmer’s rating—per- 
haps even as much as the way he con- 
ducts his business—is the condition of 
his home. By the outside world he is 
judged by his home and his farmstead far 
more than his farm lands; and their 
judgment, however unfair it may seem at 
first thought, is essentially correct. For 
the kind of home a man maintains for 
his family and in which he himself is 
content to live tclls an eloquent tale of 
his personality, and if it be barren and 
unattractive and devoid of all graces and 
comforts it is held greatly to his discredit. 
And why not? For it shows him to be 
lacking in qualities which make for a 
higher culture and a broader outlook. The 
appreciation of beauty, of harmony and 
of fitness of surroundings, things which 
soften and harmonize men and women and 
lift them into an atmosphere where life 
is sweeter and wholesomer and more 
worth living. 

There are some sections in our country, 
mostly in the older and longer settled 
states, where the generality of farm homes 
are comfortable, home-like and attractive. 
In such localities the status of the farmer 
is invariably a good one. But these 
places are not as plentiful as might be 
desired, and there are sections where the 
soil is exceedingly fertile and where the 
heavy crops and sleek cattle bear evidence 
ot prosperity, where the homes are in- 
adequate, shabby and sometimes even 
squalid. The fact that the condition of 
the homes is so often out of all propor- 
tion to the productions and prosperity of 
the farm shows that the whole matter is 
very largely our ideals, and no man can 
afford to hold other than hich ideals con- 
cerning his home. If he does he must 
the penalty. This penalty is often 


pay 
paid in the very stuff of which life is 
made. 


There is in the Bible a grand old text 
that specially applies to the farmer who 


seeks a higher standard in agriculture. 
Po ae to show thyself approved unto 
God, workman that needeth not to be 


aceon And if the farmer is in the 
position of sacred trust that he holds as 
lord of a portion of the earth’s surface, 
uses to the best of his nower the brains 
and the muscles that God has given him. 
realizing the kingliness of all labor. 
mental or physical, that is applied in the 
right direction, and knowing the joy of 
its prosecution and the sweetness of its 
triumphs; if he has the self-respect and 
the consciousness of power that come 
from being master of his business and has 
learned that the first duty of man is not 
to be a social ornament, but a man, he 
need have no fear that the world will 
show any lack of respect for either him- 
self or his calling. For the world, that 
is so often accused of blindness and in- 
justice, does not in the long run with- 
hold its measure of respect from the man 
whose life and works compel it, and the 
that the greatest English poet 
Many years ago are as true now 
were then: 

dear Brutus, is 


words 
wrote 
as they 
“The fault, 

stars 
in ourselves if we 


not in our 


are underbeings.” 


But 
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like this? 


If so, inferior quality of metal and 
faulty process of manufacture ex- 
plain it. An imperfect tool is next 
to worthless. 


Billings e $pencer 


TOOLS 
“*The Tools that are Guaranteed”’ 





remain in perfect condition through- 
out a lifetime under ordinary usage. 


All tools are drop-forged of high- 
grade steel, properly hardened, and 
carefully assembled, insuring strength 
and easy action. 

Automobilist, motorcyclist, motor 
boat owner, bicyclist, machinist or 
householder—there is a BILLINGS 
& SPENCER tool to meet your every 
need. 

Look for the B. & S.trade-mark on the tools 
you buy. 

On sale everywhere. 

Write today for 
free catalogue 


TheBillings& SpencerCo. 


Pioneer Manufacturers 
of drop-forgings 











SANITARY 
CHURN 


A combination of three churns in 


VICTO 











i. All meta] except lid. 

handle, easy toclean. Any child 
can operate it and churn butterin 
5 minutes, FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Satisfaction or your money back, 
Shipped direct from factory for 
Sim 


lest, easiest runni 
most complete churn ever built, 
It's the housewife's spend, D 
to-day for illustrated catalog. 








Double life of your silo and woodwork with 
AVENARIUS CARBOLIVEUM 
(Registered) 


Stops Gecer. Used on roofs, wind- 
mills, barns, cken , fence . & 
plied like paint. CGleoulne fee. Proicht propel 


Carbelineum Wood Preserving (o., Dept. 111 Milwaukee, Wa, 


CALVES, "sisn22"=" 


Whether you buy on advertised 
in Successful Farming of a dealer or 
direct, you know the sale is backed by 
the maker’s guarantee and by Success- 
ful Farming’s guarantes, 
















Raise them without milk. 
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Watering and Feeding Cows 


Feeding should be liberal and regular. 
If feeding is not regular cows become 
restless and the supply of milk may be 
affected. AJl food stuffs should be kept 
in separate places. Only such foods 
should be used as are in good condition, 
easily digested and nutritious. 

Any food which might affect the health- 
fuluess of the cow should be excluded. 
And food that would have a tendency to 
taint the milk, such as turnips, ensilage, 
etc., might be fed after milking so that 
the volatile constituents of these various 
feeds which are responsible for the taint- 
ing of milk may have left the system be- 
fore the next milking time. 

Any change in the food should be made 
gradually and the proper balance main- 
tained. Special care shovld be taken in 
changing from a dry to green feed, only 
small quantities of green food should be 


given at first, then the amount increased 
from day to day as the dry feed is 
reduced. 


In feeding cows it is well to bear in 
mind that bulk is absolutely essential for 
rumination. This food during the milking 
season should be rich in protein. Milk 
cows that are giving large quantities of 
milk require more water than one giving 
a smaller amount; they should have free 
access to pure water at all times if 
possible. The use of stagnant or impure 
water has a great tendency in tainting 
the milk. Diseases are often transmitted 
by milk, and greatly due to the water 
supply. If the cow gets pure water and 
food sufficient to keep her in a healthful 
condition as a rule the milk will be pure 
also, 

Some think that they can carry their 
producing cows along on half rations 
then bring them up again when new grass 
comes. This is poor policy with cows, for 
when they once drop in their milk it is 
very difficult to bring them back to heavy 
production again. Like everything else, 
it is easier to lose than to gain the milk 
flow. 

Keeping the cows up with the best of 
feeds, is the only way to maintain a 
large yield. Do not keep cows and allow 
them to go hungry. If they are placed 
on low rations they become weak and lose 
in flesh. 

It would be difficult to determine just 
how many cows in this country are under 
fed, but the number is very large, per- 
haps one-half or three- fourths of all the 
producing animals. Now, it is a well 
known fact that cows which are not al- 
lowed all the richest feeds they will eco- 
nomically consume, will not do their best. 
It is unreasonable to expect them to do 
so. They produce milk according to the 
feed given them.—J. F. L., Illinois. 
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Not one fermer in a thousand has such 
a thing as a good account book for re- 
cording the farm operations. We miss it. 
fellow farmers, by running things at 
loose ends that way. We never will win 
the best there is to be had until we get 
the bookkeeping habit. 

o* 2 ¢ 

While intensive dairying is practiced, 
it is best that the dairyman confine his 
efforts to the production of a few standard 
crops. By doing this he becomes better 
acquainted with the requirements of the 
plants, and he can keep his rotation of 
crops less confused, the result of which 
is to get better crops and consequently 
better returns from the land.—F. H. 8. 

A good system of soiling is to grow rve 
and wheat for early feed, alfalfa to fol- 
low, with oats, peas and corn for filling 
in the remainder of the season. Or the 
plan may be further simplified by merely 
growing corn and alfalfa. It is nessible 
to begin the feeding about the middle of 
May, when the alfalfa will be large 
enough to furnish a considerable amount 
of feed, and the season will last till frost 
in the fall.—F. H 
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This Spreader Costs Less 
Per Year Than Any Other 


VY ‘so must figure the cost of a manure 









The massive construction of the Great 
Western makes itthe lightest draft spread- 
er. Youcan’t put ona load heavy enough 
to make any part “give” or “bind.” And it 
is not the weight as much as the “Binding” 
that causes draft. Figure it out along this 
line and you'll soon see why the ordinary 
spreader uses up 
horses, causes more 
trouble and soon 
costs more for re 
pairs than it is worth, 

The Great Western 
has fewer parts, too, 
than any other spreader. That means less 
triction—less draft—less wear. Itis the ori- 
ginal Endless Apron Spreader, easy rolling 
because it has three sets of extra large 
rollers, positive feed constantly; absolutely 
automatic, simple, mistake-proof. 


Write For The Proof 

Don’t let anyone persuade you to buy a 
spreader on snap judgment. Read our big 
spreader book first and learn how to really 
test a spreader. See the letters from those who 
know. fou want this book whether you buy a 
Great Western or not and we want you to have 
it. Send name today. Address 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY, 
Isiand, Wt. 


spreader by the years of service and 
the kind of service you get out of it— 















adding the cost of repairs. It's the cost 
year that counts. Thatis the basis on which 
we build the Great Western. It costs more 
to make a Great Western than any other 
spreader, therefore it 
may wa bye a little 3 
more at the start than 
one of the “tempor- G e tw t 
one .of the | tempor. rea esitern 
light weight, heavy é 
draft spreaders. It 
is the few extra dollars in quality that has 
made the Great Western known everywhere 
as the spreader that s/ands the strain. 

The Great Western is used and endorsed 
by 100,900 practical farmers—also by the U.S. 
Government and State Experiment Stations. 

We guarantee every Great Western Spread- 
er to stand 50 per cent more strain and require 
50 per cent less repairs than any other spread- 
er. Write it in the order if 
youwantto. Weknowthat 
there is more oak—hickory 
— malleable wrought iron 
and steel in a Great West- 
ern than in any o 
preader. 




























Greatest Prizes of 1911 


won by the 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


At the California State Fair the In- 
terlocking U. 8S. Cream Separator 
was given the highest award over six 
competitors. 








The largest butter prize of the year— 


The $500 Cup 
offered by the Northern Pacific R.R.was 
won by A.G. Scholes, Townsend, Mont., 
with creamery butter made from U.S. Sep- 
arator cream. 


These Are Its Usual Performances 


Three years ago at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, the Interlocking 
United States Cream Separator was 
awarded the Grand Prize over 
all competitors. 






















Read the State Fair Manager's Letter 

Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 1, 1911. 
Replying to yours of the 29th will saythat the 
Vermont Farm Machine Co. was awarded 
the first prize on best cream separator at the 
recent State Fair, the second prize being 
awarded to the DeLaval Dairy Supply 
Company. 













C, ALLISON TELFEB, Mgr. 









If you care to go back ten years, the U. S. Cream Separator won the 
World’s Record in 50 consecutive runs at the Pan-American Exposition. 





Prices for Farm sizes $25 and UP according to guaranteed capacity 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Beliows Falis, Vt. 
Distributing warehouses 

everywhere 











ded Your Barn i Right 





Star S Stalls an and i Stanchions 


Line up all cows even to thedrop, ore ag! pny 









or a. m. pe a system stall oe This alone in- 
yt 3 
FREE PLANS | simpy send us rough h of your 


t—we willsend deta!! plang 
and estimates of how = can yal y joer barn with Star Stalie 
Le a a ay ge ~~ of complete barn equip- 

t catalog—free on Write ustoday. Address 
HUNT-HELM-PERRIS@ oo. 4644 Hunt St., HARVARD, ILL. 


Reliable goods are desired by every farmer. Our advertisers are fully guaranteed 
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This Altruistic Price 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth—My Farewell Car—was not built to sell for 
$1,055. It was built to embody the best I know, after 25 years of 
experience. The price was undecided until the car was done. 








The Price, I Fear, 
Is Impossible 


Reo the Fifth is my finest crea- 
It is my 24th model, and 
lifetime 


tion. 
the 
spent building engines and cars. 


final result of a 


It marks the best I know. And 
I have no fear that men will ever 


build a much better car. 


But I am frank to say that 
this initial price, as I see things, 


can never be maintained. 


It is far too low. It is too 
much lower than other makers 


find possible. 


It is based on ideal efficiency 


-on maximum output—on a 





112 Inches 
Wheels 

34 Inches 
Demountable 


r 

Made with 2, 
4 and 5 Pas- 
sengerBodies 





cost for materials the lowest we 


have had in years. 


Not Fixed 


I have assented to’ this as an 
initial price, subject to advance. 
All our contracts with dealers 


provide for advance. 


I stand for the lowest price 
possible. For years I have aim- 
ed to give most for the money. 
But this Farewell Car will never 
be skimped to keep within cer- 


tain figures. 


I expect Reo the Fifth to be 
judged by the standards of the 
highest-priced cars on the mar- 
ket. 






yy eae. 
Sa 





The Ideal Car 


Reo the Fifth avoids all excess 
in size or power or weight. It 
is not too large and heavy—not 
too small. 


The power is sufficient for 


any requirement. The size 
givesample room. Yet the up- 


keep is economical. 


This type has become the 
standard—the 30 to 35-horse- 
power, four-cylinder car. Most 
men regard it as the ideal type. 
So I adopt this type for My 
Farewell Car. And the whole 
production of the Reo plant is 
confined to this single chassis. 


Reo the Fifth 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip- 
cover, windshield, gas tank and speedometer —all for $100 extra, Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra 
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Reo the Fifth is the final re- 
sult of my 25 years spent in 
motor car building. It em- 
bodies all I have learned—it 


marks the best I can do. 


In all the essentials it comes 
close to finality. And this con- 
cern stakes its whole future upon 
it. 


In every steel part I use the 
best alloy known for the pur- 
pose. That means Nickel and 
Vanadium steel. 


The axles and driving shafts 
are much larger than necessary. 
The differential is sufficient for 
a 45-horse power car. 


The gears are tested in a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. The magneto is test- 
ed beyond the utmost require- 
ments. The carburetor is dou- 
bly heated, for low-grade gaso- 


line. 


Margins of Safety 


Every part of this car shows 
big margains of safety. Cau- 
tion and care, tests and inspec- 
tions are carried to extremes. 


The best I have learned in 
those 25 years is the folly of 
taking chances. 


My 








No car of this type has ever 
before used so many Roller 
bearings. There are only three- 
ball bearings in this whole car, 
and two are in the fan. All the 
main bearings are Timken and 
Hyatt High Duty. 


There is not a part of this car 
where at any price I could add 
one iota of value. 


Lesser Essentials ‘ 


The wheel base is long, so 
there is plenty of room. The 
wheels are large—the car is 
over-tired. 


The body finish consists of 17 
coats. The lamps are enameled 
The engine is nickel trimmed. 

The upholstering is deep, and 
of hair-filled, genuine leather. 


Every line of the body—every 
item of finish—shows the last 
touch of up-to-dateness. Reo 
the Fifth will hold its own with 
the costliest cars you compare 
with it. 


The Cane-Handle 
Center Control 
No Side Levers 


This car has no side levers to 





Finest Car 


block either front door. The 
gear shifting is done by a cen- 
ter cane-handle. It is done by 
moving this handle not more 
than three inches in each of 
four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals, and one of the ped- 
als also operates the clutch. 


This arrangement permits of 
the left side drive, heretofore 
possible in electric cars only. 
The driver sits, as he should 
sit, close to the cars he passes, 
and on the up side of the road. 


Ask for Catalog 


All of these facts make Reo 
the Fifth a car whieh every 
man should see. It is the most 
interesting car of the season. 
At its present price it offers sen- 
sational value. 


Our book shows the various 
bodies. It enables comparison, 
part by part, with any other 
car you wish. Tell us where to 
mail it, then we’ll tell you where 
to see the car. Address, 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St Catharines, Ontarie 
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Farms of the Future 


By Minne Boyer-Davis 






Are the farms of the future to be 
larger or smaller than they are now? 

With the increase of land value and 
with more scientific methods to increase 
the yield, it might seem that the farmer 
of the future could get along with less 
land than he now has. Recent statistics 
show an increase in the proportion of 
city dwellers to those of rural residents; 
and to some cxtent, as in lowa, an in- 
crease in the size of holdings—that is, 
in the acreage held under one ownership. 

From these facts writers of promin- 
ence draw the conclusion that farms are 
to be larger; a greater acreate under a 
better management. Captains of industry 
are to develop agriculture as they have 
developed the other industries. The 600- 
acre farm is to be the unit rather than 
the 60-acre or smaller farm so much de- 
sired, and even predicted by those who 
would like to see an actual drift back 
to the land instead of away from it. 

Every subject may be considered from 
more than one point of view, and the con- 
clusions drawn from a discussion of any 
subject depend upon the point of view, 
and the breadth and range of mental 
vision. 

Economists view with alarm the crowd- 
ing of population into the cities. They 
deplore the cityward drift, not only be- 
cause there are fewer people tilling the 
soil or because soil production is not 
equal to the demand for soil products, 
out because of other dangers more far- 
reaching and disastrous in their effects, 
and more difficult of remedy. The short- 
age of soil productions, if there is a 
shortage, can be reduc by scientific 
cultivation. If our English speaking peo- 
nle decline to work with and on the land, 
there are hoardes of yellow or dark- 
skinned laborers who are willing and 
anxious to work and are not afraid of 
back-breaking drudgery. The greatest 
danger lies not in the high prices of farm 
products, but in something far more vital, 
affecting not merely a matter of pocket- 
books, but threatening to sap the life 
blood of the nation. In times past the 
blood of our city dwellers has been fresh- 
ened and kevt hardy in some degree by 
a steady influx of country-bred men who 
have grown to full stature and vigorous 
manhood in the open air, continually com- 
ine in from the farms to take a part in 
the business life and to become the fathers 
of the new generation. In course of 
time. if the farm population becomes so 
small, relatively, that the influx of the 
country-grown manhood ceases altogether. 
a certain increasing deterioration in the 
people of the cities must result. The in- 
evitable end of such deterioration is a 
physical decay, which means, viewed in 
the licht of history, the decay of the na- 
tion itself. 

City dwellers themselves may be slow 
to believe that their environment results 
in deterioration, but a little study of the 
men who have gone to work, while mere 
boys, in shops, offices and factories, easily 
proves the fact. The youth who at six- 
teen goes to work indoors will never at- 
tain his full stature. If this boy’s son 
follows the same course he will have even 
less chance for normal growth, for he 
begins life robbed of his legacy of vi- 
tality. With the curtailment of physical 
development we cannot expect a full 
mental growth. 

With the understanding of what the 
crowding of population into the cities 
means in the long run, one who has the 
interests of society at heart cannot ac- 
cent .the idea. however it may seem to 
be borne out by present facts, that farms 
shall grow larger and larger and their 
present ownership finally be limited to 
men of large capital. To extend “hig 
business” to the conntrv, means the be- 
littlement and: finally the extermination 
of the small land owner. The argument 
that farms will support as many 














ca) 
ows 

men and their families as the same acre- 
age cut up into smaller farms, will not 
make the situation any less distasteful to 
one who would like to have as many peo- 
ple as possible have a slice of what he be- 
lieves to be their naiural heritage, the 
earth. One only has to look across the 
sea to England and Ireland to see what 
enormous land-holdings may do for those 
who by accident of birth or fortune are 
not in the land-holding class. In Ireland 
the wrongs and mistakes of years have 
been partially corrected by appropriations 
for the purchase of lands to. be sold to 
small holders on long time payments. In 
England the terrible problem ofthe un- 
employed is always in evidence and no 
relief in sight. 

In lowa and some neighboring states 
the acreage under single ownership has 
increased in late years and farming popu- 
lation has decreased. - I am inclined to 
think that the change is due to a shift 
of farming population to other farming 
sections rather than to an actual exodus 
to the cities. The sons of Iowa farmers, 
have, many of them, gone West where 
their fathers have bought land, or where 
they have bought for themselves on time, 
or where they are managing ranches for 
other lowa farmers who have made their 
money in lowa and are now spending it 
in building un the West. The statement 
that lowans are buying western lands be- 
cause their land here is too high to pay 
reasonable dividends on the investment, is 
not always borne out by facts. for many 
lands in irrigated sections 





——— 


are buying 
priced much higher than lowa lands. A 
number of families have gone from my 


neighborhood. One man bought 10 acres 
at $800 an acre. Others have traded 
their farms here where land is rough for 
smoother land in Nebraska where they 
believe it will be easier to farm. The 
Nebraska lands are priced lower than the 
Iowa farms but in the trade the lowa 
farmer gets a greater acreage, giving a 
mortgage for the difference. Qne _ in- 
stance of this: A neighbor of ours owned 
120 acres with some mortgage which he 
traded for 480 acres in Nebraska giving 
a mortgage back for $8,000. He begins 
over again on an acreage four times as 
large but so heavily encumbered that it 
is doubtful if he can carry the load. of 
interest. This one case is the story of 
many increased acreages in the West. 
On the other hand, rich Iowa farmers 
have bought large tracts of western land 
or have secured options so that they may 
handle these lands and have induced their 
neighbors to trade for these, making con- 
siderable money on the transaction and 
usually obtaining title to the neighbor's 
land in the deal. This explains much of 
the increase in acreage of Iowa holdings. 
That large bodies: 6f land-are held in 
single ownership does not indicate large 
production from such land. We have in 
Iowa thousands of acres yielding noth- 
ing at all; not all swamp or waste land 
by any means, and some of it the finest 
orchard land in the world. (I mean that.) 
One man owns 1,800 acres in two pieces 
and he makes a mere living. Another 
farm of 300 acres not only produces no 
dividends, but is a heavy expense because 
of a heavy mortgage. It is not that this 
land cannot be made to produce—it is 
simply lyine idle, untilled, unimproved. 
A man ecumbered with such a body of 
land lacking capital to develop it, is land 
poor, and such farms are very poor ad- 
vertisement for the state and I believe 
an actual] detriment to any community. 
This condition occurs in the middle 
West or that portion east of the Mis- 
souri, beeause these lands are not now 
being exploited. The region has fallen 
into a state of aunietude. while other sec- 
tions. perhans really no better, are being 
boomed to the limit, attracting dissatis- 
Continued on page 46 
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an Automobile 


It isn’t what you think your farm is 


worth that makes your profits. It isn’t 
what your farm produces that represents 
your profits. It is what you have left 
after all your expenses have been taken 
out. That’s your profit. And that’s all 
your profit is. 

The man whose farm is ten or more 
horse-miles fom the market may have 
land that is just as productive, and there- 
fore, in one sense, just as valuable. 

It would be if people came to him and 
took his produce off his hands right at his 
farm gate. But they don’t. 

A farmer has to take his produce to 
the market place himself, and his extra 
expenses begin the moment he drives out 
of his own gateway. And his extra ex- 
penses are just so much more for every 
single foot of distance (or every minute 
of time) he has to cart his load farther 
than his neighbors have to cart theirs. 
That is, if he is depending on horse-wagon 
transportation. 


But when this farmer who lives miles 
from a market buys an automobile, he 
euts off two-thirds of the distance in 
time between his farm and the market 
place. He has virtually moved his farm 
just that much nearer the point where he 
sells his goods. 

His ten or fifteen horse-miles have been 
automobile shrunk. It has put him on 
even terms with his competitors who live 
but a short distance from the market. 
And instead of paying taxes on the extra 
valuation of land near the market, he 
pays taxes on a much lower valuation be- 
cause of his location. Yet all this time, 
his time-shrinking and mile-shrinking au- 
tomobile is making his profits so much 
greater in proportion. Phe automobile, 
instead of bringing the people nearer the 
cities (nearer only in the sense of horse- 
miles), is taking them out—out where 
land is cheaper and profits therefore 
relatively greater. 

The day you buy an automobile it will 
pick your farm right up and drop it two- 
thirds nearer the religious, social, and 
market centers that all help to give your 
land its increased worth,—and what is 
better still, an increase in net profits. 


The automobile Pager its existence 
because of the rapidity with which it can 
market produce, bring in supplies, run on 
errands to the repair man, the doctor, the 
veterinarian, catch trains for people, and 
a thousand services wherein the value de- 
pends upon the speed with which they 
Pare performed. 

Hot days may kill your horse; wet and 
icy days may break its leg; bad weather 
of any kind will delay your horse-wagon 
travel. But hot days, mud and ice make 
no difference to steel and wood; all days 
are alike to an automobile. 

An automobile never knows the differ- 
ence between day and night. And when 
you are through there are no chores to be 
attended to: no horse to put out; no 
feeding; no bother; just run your auto- 
mobile under cover and lock the door. 

When Sunday morning comes there are 
no tired horses that must be allowed to 
graze in the pasture and get their rest. 
while you, in consequence, must spend the 
day sitting around on your piazza. 

When you buy an automobile your wife 
and boys and girls will not find the farm 
such a dull place on a Sunday afternoon, 
tor the gasoline horse will lift the hori- 
zon line, and open up the earth's space 
of the next county. It will eliminate 
the wilderness. It will make near sub- 
urbs of distant places. It will put back- 
woods districts on the map. And on hot 
summer nights, when it would be a sin 
to drive.a horse that had been ir the 
harness all day, just jump into your auto- 
mobile, and ride twenty or thirty miles vis- 
iting neighbors, or just to get the exhil- 
eration of a ride in the evening air and 
forget all the day’s hard duties. And 
after a sleen, such as only an automobile 
ride can give you, the morrow will come 
to you with al] the freshness of a spring 





morning. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Touch the Million Mark 


Just because No-Rim-Cut tires—our 


This month we celebrate. 
A million Goodyear Auto Tires have 


now gone into use. 


Over half that number have been 
used within the past 12 months. Yet 


this is our 13th year. 


Think what that means. More used 
this last year than in 12 years 


altogether. 





No-Rim-Cut tires have been 
tested, probably, on 200,000 
cars. And this flood-like demand 
is the result of that testing. 

For the year 1912, 127 lead- 
ing motor car makers have con- 
tracted for Goodyear tires. 

That means the reign of a 
new-type tire—a tire that cuts 
tire bills in two. 

It means that men who know, 
want tires that can’t rim-cut. 
They want oversize tires, to save 
the blow-outs due to overloading. 

They want hookless tires. 
And they want tires which em- 
body the final results of 15 years 
spent in perfecting them. 

They get all these features in 
No-Rim-Cut tires. Yet they cost 
no morethan other standard tires. 

So these 200,000 demand 
these tires, as you will when you 
know. 


Old-Type Tires 


The old-type tires which No- 
Rim-Cuts are displacing are 
known as clincher tires. 

They have hooks on the base, 
which hook into the rim flange. 

When the tire is not kept fully 
inflated, or run flat, the rim flanges 
cutit. Such tires are often ruined 
in a single block. 





sensation. 


patented type—suddenly became the 


A few men proved them out. Then 
thousands proved them—then tens of 


thousands more. 


Now a million tires. Now a trebled 
demand over last year. Now a larger 


sale than any other tire commands. 


200,000 Users—127 Makers 





And they are twice as easy to 
detach as old-type clincher tires. 


Average Saving 
48 Per Cent 


Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined clincher tires are 
rim-cut. 

No-Rim-Cut tires forever end 
that worry and expense. 

Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 
per cent over the ratedsize. That 
means 10 per cent more air—10 
per cent greater carrying capa- 
city And that, with the average 
car, adds 25 per cent tc the tire 
mileage. 

Thus we figure 48 per cent. It 
varies, of course, with proper use 


or abuse. Your cost for tire up- 
keep depends somewhat on 
you. 


But this saving of rim cutting, 
plus the added size, wil] cut the 
average tire upkeep in two. And 
tens of thousands have proved 
it. 

No Extra Price 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. 
They used to cost one-fifth 
extra. 


Adopt 


Them 


Think what that means. 


Tires which can't rim-cut cost 
the same as tires that do. Oversize 
tires cost the same as skimpy 
tires. 


You are offered your choice at 
an equal price. Which tire will 
you take? 


We Control Them 


We control by patents the only 
way to make a practical tire of | 
this new type. 


Six flat bands of 126 braid- 
ed wires are vulcanized into the 
tire base. 


Other devices are employed to 
make a hookless tire, but in use 
they have proved very unsatis- 
factory. 


That is why the demand for this 
new-type tire has centered on 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 


When you change from the old 
type—as you will--do not adopt 
an experiment. Get the tire of 
which one million have been 
tested out. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, in these 
days of tire wisdom, far outsell] 
all others. Get these tires. 











No-Rim-Cut 
tires have no 
hooks on the base. 
Yet they fit any 
standard rim. 
These tires make 
rim-cutting for- 
ever impossible, as 
a glance at the 
tires willshow you. 





(j00ODYEAR 


No-Rim-fut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Our 1912 Tire 
Book—based on 
13 years spent in 
tire making—is 
filled with facts 
you should know. 
Ask us to mail it 
to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outlits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Farms of the Future 


Continued from page 44. 


fied from the older sections. Yet 
these migrations do not all result in ac- 
quiring large acfteage. The exploited 
lands are of two classes; one class where 
land is cheaper and larger acreage is de- 
sired; and the other class comprising ir- 
rigated or fruit lands, where the acre 
price high and the holdings small. 
Che tendency toward larger acreage is 
therefore partially offset by the acquire- 


ones 


Is 


ment in other places of smal) tracts in- 
tensively cultivated. 
Suburban tracts of from one to ten 
acres are being taken up gradually by 
ople who wish to enjoy some of the 


udvantages of the country while still con- 
nected with city life, either in the shop 
or office. When we have better transpor- 
tation facilities, more interurban motor 
lines, these small tracts will become more 
ud more numerous. Real estate dealers 
sometimes make the mistake of placing 


acre valuation too high on such small 


racts. | know of a 20 acre place with 
nodest improvements, and about 4 acres 
mn various kinds of fruit, though not 


enough of any one kind to have the best 
value. It is priced at the extravagant 
figure of $500 an acre. At this rate, the 
best way to make money from land would 
buy hundred acre farms and cut 
them up into 20 acre tracts! 

With things as they are now, with farm 
population shifting, some of it cityward, 
but much of it from older lands to newer: 
with many larger holdings offset at least 
partially by many sMall ones, it is diffi- 


be to 


cult to form definite conclusions; but the 
optimist believes that we are not con 
fronted by an impending control of land 
arons, when only those who inherit 


wealth may become land owners 

(ranted that G00 acres will support ten 
wn and their families well or better 
an farms of 60 acres each, one of 
hese the land owner and the other nine 
is “hired hands.” I suppose it would be 
human nature that if I were the owner 
| should manage to bear up very well 
inder the strain: but if I happened to fail 
n the with the “hired hands” I 
am afraid I should not be so well satis- 
ied. and doubtless my dissatisfaction and 
continual desire to be myself a free-holder 


as 


ten 


class 





borers. And I can never feel reconciled 
to any system or state of things which 
results in the deprivation of the many 
for the interests of the few. 


* ¢ ¢ 


The Value of Summer Mulch. 
Where the water supply is deficient 
or altogether lacking and there is not the 


If it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 











time for thorough cultivation that the 
garden demands much may be done to} 
accomplish the same results by the appli- | 
cation of a generous mulch of lawn)! 


clippings. These are not at all unsightly 
even on beds about the lawn, especially 
if applied fresh every time the lawn is 
eut. They should be put on the beds 
evenly and in sufficient quantities to} 
make a thick mat as they dry, and onee | 
having been applied should not be dis-| 
turbed in any waysoasto break up their 


closeness and destroy their usefulness. | 
(nickens are fatal to such a mulch and 
the two should never be combined. 


Before applying a mulch of any kind | 
the ground should be cultivated and| 
made smooth and mellow, and it will then 


remain cool, moist and free from weeds 
as long as the mulch ren tins undis- 
turbed. This does away with an immense 
amount of work and its value may be 
determined by comparing a_ piece of 
ground protected with a mulch with an 
unprotected spot, by turning back the 
mulch a little. Mulch the berry patch 


with straw, dead leaves or any kind of 
litter. 

Whenever for any reason I have been 
unable to care for my garden during 
summer I have mulched heavily and then 
left it to the care of the weather and the 
results have always been surprisingly | 
good. This is an excellent method when 
one is to be absent from home for any 
considerable time during the hot weather. | 
—Ida D. Bennett. | 

 ¢ 





It is quite beyond the power of a 
teacher to inspire the boy for rural life 
and a wholesome respect for the farm 
when parents insist upon both making} 
and naming farm life “degraded drudg- 
ery” and as long as the old shoe box} 
shaped schoolhouse of pioneer days con- | 
tinues to environ their waking hours at 
school.—O. H. Benson. 
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This shows @ graceful and pleasing layout of lawn. 
obstruct the view. 
flowers 


The large trees are few and scattered so as not to 
The bushes are in clumps that give massed effects, forming good background for 
A large row divides lawn and garden. 
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The convenience and simplicity 
of the 


KODAK 


as compared with a plate camera 
would make it worth while even 
if the pictures were no better— 


but they are. 

_ Kodaks load and unload in day- 
light with film cartridges that weigh 
penne where glass plates weigh 
poun 

Kodak Films are superior to plates 
for hand camera work, not merely 
because they are light and non-break- 
able, but also because, chemically 
they are made to exactly meet the 
harsh lighting conditions which the 
amateur encounters. 

By the Kodak system no dark- 
room is required for any part of the 
work, not even for developing as any- 
body can, without previous exper- 
ience, develop films perfectly with a 
Kodak Film Tank, and get better 

tives than are possible by the 

dark-room method. 
The Kodak system gives the ama- 
teur the we ee le latitude in 
the finishing of his pictures : He may 
use the daylight tank system, the 
dark-room method or mail his films 


ol 


to some professional finisher. /?’s 
Just as he chooses. 

Kodaks $5. . Catalogue 
the yah 5 tm = omen 


EASTMAN KODAK co.. 
373 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


This is election year—a busy 
time for Brass Bands! Write 
today for our 


BIG NEW CATALOG 


which fully describes all band instruments, 
gives our unequalled low prices, and tells how 
to organize a band. We sell standard makes, 
take old instruments in exchange, give liberal 
credit terms and ship on Six Days In- 
struction book and lessons free with every in 
strument. Special Free Offer to bands buy- 
ing entire sets. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sec- 
ond-hend instruments very cheap. Write for 
price list. 

Send us your name, address and say what instrument 
you play or think of learning—the catalog comes to 
you by return mail. 




























Vines climb over the stables. 





W. J. DYER & BRO. Dept.73, St. Paul, Minn. 





ing how to qualify at home to pass 
a 4 Civil service examination. 

uring the past year over 700 
of our students have secured desir- 
able Government positions. Write 
at once, 








Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Farm Records. 

A book 5x8 inches is a good size in 
which to keep daily records. It is bet- 
ter to have one without the regular mark- 
ed out space for each day. A leather 
covered book gives one a feeling of the 
permanent -value of such records. If 
possible get a book that can be easily 
duplicated and plan to keep records in 
such books as long as you have the man- 
agement 6f:a farm. 


Haye a certain placé for the book and 
a certain time for making the daily rec- 
ord. Be brief and, put into your accounts 
such items as will be of value in future 
years. Morning and evening temperature 
may he given or the mean temperature 
for the day. Cloudy, windy, frosty, 
rainy, may be briefly indicated. Make 
mention of your work for the day. It 
is well to make fuller mention when any 
unusual work has beeu done. If hogs 
are sold state age, weight and price. If 
stock is bought put in the same informa- 
tion. It is astonishing how easy it is 
to forget. Many controversies can be 
settled by means of a carefully kept 
diary. 

In our library we have access to rec- 
ords that date back to the fifties and 
they are of inestimable value. Some crop 
is to be grown which is not a fazailiar 
one in the neighborhood. Years ago it 
was grown on Eastview Farm and our 
records show date of seeding, care, yield 
and disposition of finished product. With 
such help it is not impossible for an in- 
experienced person to undertake the crop. 
How old are the locust trees you are cut- 
ting for nosts? Oh! between ten and 
twelve years. The record shows them to 
have been started fifteen years ago. Now 
you have a working basis on which to 
figure the income from that piece of land 
and can determine whether it is worth 
while to set out another plantation. A 
record of the kind of fertilizer used and 
nrice of same will prevent the future use 
of that brand if results did not prove 
profitable, or if it was highly satisfactory 
why change to another brand? 


Mention of neighborhood hanpenings 
may be briefly made when they are of 
unusual interest. Births, deaths, mar- 
riages and removals are always of inter- 
est. In the larger world it is well to 
make mention of some events. One is 
at a loss to find dates of recent events 
and until they become real history a 
little record in your dairy will help you 
to find information greatly desired. For 
instance, one of the school children was 
to prepare an essay on the Galveston 
flood a few years after, and no one in 
the locality could say accurately when 
it occurred and it was too recent an event 
to be in the encyclopedias. Perhaps the 
best plan for world events is to make a 
clipping from some reliable paper which 
gives a summary of the year and paste 
it in your record when the year is ended 
and the book is ready to file. 

It is a matter of interest to know when 
stoves were set up, how much coal was 
used, what kind and if it proved satis- 
factory. Then when you lay in your 
next supply it is not guess work as to 
kind and amount needed. A careful buyer 
will find these records money savers as 
the year’s supply of coal can be laid in 
in mid-summer at less cost and with less 
discomfort than later in the season. 

One of the most helpful things in our 
records is a condensed summary of the 
year. A book of the same size and style 
of binding is taken for this purpose. A 
hundred pages have the condensed record 
of six years. This saves a vast amount 
of time when you wish to refer to some 
date of which you are uncertain. If this 
keeping of farm records did no more than 
to keep us abie to state things concisely 
it would be worth all the time it takes, 
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General 
Roofing, U.S. A.’s 


turer of Roofing and 
Building Papers. 


York,Pa. Marseilles, itl. 


j other roofing material. Your local dealer will quote you 
. prices so low that you simply can not afford to use 

anythingelse. Be sure, however, that the - 

Jabel is on every roll or bundle. At least in 

Write at once for this valuable book B-s 

Largest Manufac- Build for LESS Mone FREE, 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 
East St. Louis, III. 
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Get a netter roof 








for less money 
—a roof that will 
last longer 


Before you buy roofing it will be money in your 
pocket to investigate carefully the cost and 
service you will get from Ready Roofing as 
compared with any other style of roof cover- 

ing in use today. After years of testing and 

experimenting, during which time we s 
thousands of dollars, today we offer you the Rest 
and most durable roofing that money and brains 
can produce—at a price within your easy reach, 


Certain-teed 


Rubber Roofing 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaran 
made in both shingles and rolls—guaranteed for at 
least fifteen years. You are not asked to tafe our word as 
to the wonderf ull durability and weather p®of qualities 
of -t Roofing—it successfully stood the test 
of time—millions of rolls are in actual use on roofs today. 
When in need of roofing—do not hesi- 
tate to give in- 
Roofing a tria|—it is easy to lay, will 
last longer and costs less than any 
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Home Comforts 
and Home Delights 


do not come from wealth or Jarge income. They come from 
having the home evenly. cleanly and economically heated. 
The proper kind of a furnace costs less than stoves or grates. 


XXTH CENTURY FURNACES 


are used and praised universally by many thousand home 
owners everywhere—in every climate. They are made right, 
and have the only sensible and Economic Fire Pot eyer made. 
They burn all kinds of fuel—even cheap grades of soft coal, 
slack, etc., with perfect combustion and yield one-third more 
heat at one-third less cost than any other furnace made. 


The Cheapest Heat for Any Home 


ACountry or City and yet clean, healthful. No work, po repairs; 


Sanitary, ideal. Write us, giving a sketch or plan of your house, 
indicating the nun, ber of rooms to be heated, and let us tell you 
how you can get a X Xth Century Furnace, and try it on our 
Common-Sense Guarantee Plan. Ask for our little booklet on 


Gos ing & Ventila Co., Akron, Ohio 





but with farming taking the lead in pro- 
fessions and the farmer coming to the 


front in so many ways it behooves him 
to be as much of a business man as the 
merchant, the doctor, the lawyer, and to 
know what he is doing and be able to 
compare from year to year the resuits of 
his labors: —Florence Carpenter Brown. 





THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 


in Successful Farming are experts in their business. 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. 


It will pay 
Tell them you 


are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success- 
ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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Trouble Department. 


his de partment is intended as a 


“trou- 
ba A house” for car owners. 
Keaders are requested to make criti- 
cis and comments or to freely discuss 
any subject of interest to the automobile 
industry, and to add information of their 
own experience in remedying troubles. 
Inguirers are asked to give the fullest 
information in every case so that replies 
may be made intelligently, and thus be 
of interest not only to the inquirer but 


to others.—Auto Editor. 
oe ¢ ¢ 
I will give you a few suggestions as 
to how to find the vital locations of 
trouble, which will appear in time on any 
ear, and which will require attention at 


this time. 

First remove the magneto and timer, 
taking pains to mark each wire as you 
disconnect so that you will be able to re- 
place them in their proper place. Clean 
them thoroughly with gasoline and wipe 
them dry, and re-oil the wearing parts 
and replace. 

Look over the wires closely and see if 
there ise any break in the insulation, or 
if they are oil soaked. If so throw them 
away, as the cost of a few feet of wire is 
nothing compared to delay and annoyance 
later on, and it always comes when you 
are in a hurry. 

Next remove the carburetor and take 
apart and wash with clean gasoline, 
taking care to remove every particle of 
sediment in the bottom and around valve 
Also flush out the supply pipe and if 
your car has a filter or the gas line re 
move same and clean out. Before you 
replace the carburetor place it near the 
stove for several days to dry out the 
moistare that has collected in the float, 
which is cork in the most of cases. 

Then look over your battery wires and 
connections and see that they are in per- 
fect condition. A poor contact or short 
circuit in the battery wires is the source 
of more treuble than any other ome thing 
about a car, and is always the last thing 
thought of when looking for trouble. 

Disconnect the radiator connections and 
flush out with water to remove the sedi- 
ment and scale from the bottom, also 
pour a generous amount of water in the 
top pipe which leads to the motor to wash 
out the water-jackets and return pipes 
If your car has a pump in the water line 
you will have to remove the face plate 
and gears so the water can run through, 
otherwise it will not get the flushing. 

Next thing is the oiler. It must be dis- 
connected and flushed out with kerosene, 
also the oil pipes to remove the sedi- 
ment and thick oi] that accumulates in 
them. Be sure that you are thorough in 
this for it may be the means of saving a 
bearing later on. Drain out afl of the 
old oil] in crank case and wash with kero- 
sene. You will find that the old oil is as 
hlack as ink and will have quite a little 
sediment in it. 

Remove cover on the transmission case 
and do the same thing. You will find 
quite a little grit and fine particles of 
metal in the bottom. See that the gears 
are meshing properly, then refill with the 
proper grease. Treat the differential case 


in like manner. 
If there is a universa) joint in the 
drive «baft look it over, clean and re-oil 


If the clutch is leather faced, wash good 
with gasoline, then soak it good with caster 
il. This maker the leather soft and pliable, 
and also makes it hold when engaced 

Go ‘over brake rods and joints, clean 
and oil, and see that they work freely 
If the gar has been run a great deal it 
will: Be necessary to inspect the break 
bands, and see that they work properly 
and have not worn out the linings Be 





sure that the breaks will be available 
when they are needed. This is as im- 
portant as to have the motor run. While 
you have the rear wheels off it will be 
well to remove the bearings and clean off 
the old grease and grit and pack with 
hard oil. 

There is_? other thing that is very 
seldom done .o any car and which will 
be a great benefit to same, and that is to 
oil the springs; to do this jack up the 
vody so that the spring leaves are apart 
and drop in a little oil between each leaf. 

You will be surprised what a difference 
it will make in the riding of the car. 

Of course some of these suggestions 
will not fit every car but you will be 
able to adopt them to suit the car you 
have. But the main thing is to be thor- 
ough in each and you will be repaid in 
the end.—M. V. S., Auto Editor. 


> + ¢ 
To Preserve the Finish. 


To preserve the finish and protect it 
from the chemical actions of the air, wa- 
ter and mud, requires a good deal of 
work, yet it will pay to do so more for 
the protection of the finish than the 
looks. It must be washed off with clear 
water quite often and this should be done 
in a warm place, and wiped dry. Then 
over the body with a coat of body polish. 
Several kinds are to be had. These are a 
varnish preservative and builder, which 
any varnished surface must have that is 
exposed to the elements like a vehicle. 

By this treatment you can keep a car 
finish looking like new for a long time. 
I know of several cars that have been 
used four years that have had this kind 
of care and they look better than some 
others bought new last year without 
proper care. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
both pro and con in re; ard to the paint- 
ing and varuishing of autos by novices. 
Some paint manufacturers claim that 
they have the goods that can be used by 
anyone with as good results as the paint- 
er. 

As they are selling these goods, this 
must be taken with eeveral grains of salt. 
The men who have bad the experience 
along this line of work know that there 
is a great dec' more required than the 
goods to produce the proper results. Yet 
sometimes a good looking job may result 
at first but the durability of the job is 
another matter entirely. 

In the first place painting requires a 
lifelong study to be able to produce a 
job that will stand the test on an auto- 
mobile. Other requirements are most es- 
sential to the production of a good job. 
One is a proper place to do the work, a 
warm room because paint has lost its 
teughness if chilled, and varnish will not 
flow on unless the room is at least 75 de- 
grees, and 80 is better, and this must 
be maintained for two or three days ac- 
cording to the varnish used. The nlace 
must be free from both dust and damp- 
ness. If you have a good place you can 
get a good job done, but you must be 
sure that you have the right kind of ma- 
terials to begin with. 

Never allow mud to remain on the car 
any longer than you can possibly help, 
as it will draw the paint from the wood 
and cause it to peel. 

Do not leave the car standing in the 
sun any longer than you can help as it 
will crack the varnish, while the car is 
‘in motion the air fans it and the sun 
does not have the effect on it that it 
does standing.—M. V. Ss 
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Amazing ‘DETROIT’ K: 
shipped on 15 days’ PRES Trial, proves 
Berosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9cto 15c higher than 
coal oil. Stillgoing up. Two 
pints of coal oi] do work of three 
pints gasoline. 
Amazing “DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal 
oil successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 


out cranking. 
parts —no cams— no sprockets—no 
gears—no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, th , churns, milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, runs home electric lighting plant. — oe 
$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial 
buy an Thor” till you investigate money-saving, power-saving 
“DETR Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are firstin your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
Introd ucto 1 


Extra-Low uctory price. Write! 
Detroit 380 Bellevue 


Ask your dealer, 
for GRINNELL 
GLOVES — the 


most comforta- 
ble and longest wearing work 
gloves. If he does not sell them, 
send us bis name and address and 
size of glove you wear. We will 
get in touch. with your dealer and 
one Foe. with his first order, a 
FREE pair of Grinnell Work Gloves 
worth 61.00, providing yeu are the first to 
send in his name. We'll do the rest. 


GRINNELL Work 
and Auto GLOVES 


outwear two to four pairs of ordinary 
work gloves. They have no riveteandare 
not clumsy, but soft and flexible, because made of specially 

tanned Reindeere™ leather, tough as rawhide. guaranteed 
pover to crack or peel and unbarmed by water. For ériv- 

and autemobiling we make the very classiest of gaunt- 
A which you can buy at moderate prices. Write for 
catalog and sam pies of leather. Send your dealer's name 
and we'll be glad to send you any style work or auto 
glove on approval for your inspection. 


MPG. CO., 128 Bread Street, GRINNELL, OWA 
























We want to give those who are 
interested in windmills and gas 
engines some valuable informa- 
tion. We have nothing to sell 
you, but we have 


A BOOK TO GIVE YOU 


It reveals facts that you should 
know about windmills and gas 
engines. Write for it today. 


NOTHING TO SELL YOU 
Graphite Lubricating Company 
Box B 


Bound Brook, N. J. 











AH. P.KEROGAS $65 


utch Pulley F R E E 


“The Greatest Bargain Ever Advertised” 
Runs en Kerosene, Gasoline, Alcohols, Ete. 
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Cheap Running Water Supply for Farm and 
Home. Costs nothing to operate—gives ail year 
rouud -unning water supply to all parts of your 
home, barn, stabies, troughs, etc. If you live 
near a spring or flowing stream inctalla 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 

More comfort for your fami!y—better for 

your stock —saves labor. n't need 

i. Prices 

really low. Free book 

NIAGARA RYDRAULIO ENGINE 
Chester, Pa.. 
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Insect and Bacterial Aids to Agricul- 
ture. 

While we have insects that destroy 
our crops and bacteria that do much dam- 
age, we also have many friends among 
these tiny creatures. There are many 
forms of insect scavengers. No sooner has 
a form of flesh ceased to pulsate with life 
than it begins to be filled with these min- 
ute creatures feeding on this decaying 
matter and steadily decreasing it in bulk 
until it is once more a part of life either 
vegetable or animal. We find living or- 
ganisms in water and we turn from it 
in disgust as we should, but before these 
creatures came to feed in this water, 
it had become impure and they are 
feeding upon these impurities and elimi- 
nating them from the water. They are 
never found in water otherwise pure. 
We have insects to cross fertilize plants, 
Clover would not grow in Australia until 
the bumble bee was introduced. We are 
dependent on insects for our fruit and 
our vegetables. Attracted by the honey 
nature has secreted in the blossoms, bees 
and insects carry the life principle from 
flower to flower and make fruit possible. 
We have insects that furnish us di- 
rectly with useful articles, like the silk 
worm, the cochineal bug, the Spanish fly 
and the honey bee, and we have insects 
that pray upon other harmful insects 
and help preserve for us the many useful 
things. Dragon flies destroy mosquitoes, 
lady bugs feed upon plant lice and the 
scale insect of apple and pear, wasps 
eat the weavil that destroys cotton, and 
it is hoped that the natural enemy of the 
gypsy and brown tailed moth may be able 
to do more_to destroy them than anything 
hitherto tried. 
It is a bacteria that collects on the roots 
of clover and alfalfa and other legumes 
and stores up nitrogen to feed our soils, 
and so we introduce them into the soil 
that will not grow good alfalfa in order 
to give them a better chance to increase 
and do their work. 
We have many useful inventions pat- 
terned afte: insect workers. Tunneling 
machines, paper making machines, spin- 
ning machines and many others. 
There are so many noxious insects 
that we are obliged to fight with poisons, 
that we are in danger of destroying our 
friends along with our enenties unless we 
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If you’d rise early just say when 
And leave your call with me—Big Ben. 


IG BEN has some- 
thing to say to peo- 
ple who like to get up 
promptly in the morning. 


He guarantees to call 





exercise great care. Fruit should not 
be sprayed when in full bloom for the 
blossoms are filled with countless numbers 
of tiny workers in our behalf. The honey 
hee is gathering sweet and at the same 
time pollonizing the blossoms for the com- 
ing crop. Without the bee our apples, 
plums, and cherries wonld be conspicuous 
by their absence.—H. Leigh Hunt. 
& & a 

Draining on a Small Scale. 

This article has nothing to do with the 
draining of fields on a large scale, a work 
that is always desirable where there is 
the need, but I wish to ell attention to 
instances where a single drain will be of 
much benefit in a field, 

Many farmers have such fields where 
there is a sag or low place. small per- 
haps, where it remains wet after the rest 
of the field is ready to sow or plant. To 
wait until this snot becomes sufficiently 
dry would delay the seeding for some time, 
while to sow or plant before it has be- 
come dry will usually be at the loss of 
the crop on this part of the field. This 
often hanpens where a sincvle drain with 
fair outlet would remove the water and 
remedy the trouble. Where this can be 
done it should not be delayed for a single 
year, for the advantages are so obvious 
that the wonder is it had not been done 
before. 

A suitable drain extending across the 
top or corner of a field. where the land 
is on a decline, will cut off the water that 
comes from above and thus be of great 
advantage to the field. 

It is well to look after such things 
where they may exist, and at a little ex- 
penditure of time or money secure ad- 
Vantages that will be of much value dur- 
ing a man’s lifetime. I think there are 








very few farms, especially where the land 
is uneven, that cannot be benefited bv the 
kind of drainage here described.—E. R.| 
Towle, Franklin Oo., Vt. 


them on the dot whenever 
they want and either way 
they want, with one pro- 
longed steady call or with 
successive gentle rings. 


And he guarantees to 


niittently for 10. 
anywhere. --If you cannot 


bring him to you express pre 





do it day after day, yearaf- 
ter year if they only have 
him oiled every year or so. 


There are 16,000 jewelers in 
the country who have knewn him 
since he was that high and who’ ll 
vouch for everything he says. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall. He 
rings steadily for 5 minutes or inter- 

His price is $2.50 
him at 


your jeweler’s, a money order sent 
to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
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CLUB FEET of any variety, and at any reasonable age, 
can be made straight, natural and useful. 
No plaster paris, no severe surgical operations, and the 


result is assured. 
when treated in time should result in 


POTTS DISEAS no deformity; paralysis can be pre- 


vented and the growth not interfered with. Write for infor- 

mation and references. 

SPINAL CURVATURE Recent cases usually make 

complete recoveries and even 

those of long standing do well. No plaster paris, felt or 

leather jackets. Write for information and reference. 

HIP DISEASE in the painful stage can be relieved and 
the inflammation permanently arrested. 

Shortening, deformity and loss of motion can usually be 

corrected. No surgical operations are confinement. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS Wecan refer you to many 

responsible people all over 
the country, whose children, practically helpless from Infan- 
tile Paralysis, were restored at this Sanitarium. 


DEFORMED KNEES OR JOINTS »'%4, 0, 0%: 


methods of 

treatment, and if interested you should know about it, 
This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium 
in the country devoted exclusively tothe treatment 
of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 





bi ill be 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE vori't.ce cn request to any address. 


L. C. McLAIN SANITARIUM 


986 Aubert Avenue 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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well known 
sumer pays all freight charges. 
it when the miller adds it to 
of flour. The flour merchant 
freight again to the price the 
pays for the flour. And with 
thing, 
the final cost to the consumer. 

But all these freight charges 
nothing compared with the cost 
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adds 







so 







are 













Chis cost of hauling from farm to mar- 
the 
the 





$460,000,000 
cent 


total sum of 
farmers pay every 


ket reaches 
@ year and 
of this 

How does 
the consumer 
mind I said 













that come, when I said that 
pays the freight? Bear in 
freight, not road hauls to 


fact that the con- 
He pays 
price 

the 
consumer 
every- 
many freight charges are added to 


as 
of haul- 


ing the farm products to the first market. 
The government has it figured out that 
the average cost of hauling one ton of 
produce over one mile of road by team 
is approximately 23 cents. As some 

. States have good hard roads where the 
average cost is only 17 cents, the cost 
runs as high as 35 cents in states that 
have as yet paid no attention to better 
road construction. 
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The Farmer Pays the Haul 


Alson Secor, Editor 





pull more than a half ton, what avails 
all the miles of good hard roadway where 
his team can ~ul] three tons with ease? 
If he lives on a half-ton roadway he is 
kept from profiting by the three-ton road- 
way. 

This 
day. 


stands to- 
time and 


is the situation as it 
The producer losing 
money, and is isolated in the country 
many months in the year because the 
country roads are bad. He does not én- 
joy business or social trips when the 
roads are bad so he stays at home—im- 
prisoned by mud! 

Just to illustrate what the cost of haul 
means to the producer let me give some 
figures. You ean do some figuring on 
the basis of cost mentioned and the sta- 
tisties here presented. Take Nebraska 
example. They grew 1,165,247 tons 
3.335.007 tons of corn, SO00,899 
46,508 tons of varley and} 
rye, 154.291 tons of Hungarian and 
millet, 23,991 tons of butter (and what 
enormous tonnage of milk hauled to the 
creamery or station is represented in 


is 


for 
of wheat, 


tons of oats, 





that butter!), 1,110,000 tons of potatoes, 











































market. The price of wheat, hogs, or 
iny product is so much delivered at the 
market. The farmers can’t charge extra 





for the haul for they are not in a posi- 
tion to collect it. 

Over in some European nations where 
they have good hard roads the cost of 
hauling a ton of produce one mile is as 
low as eight or nine cents. So if we 
would put more money into the pockets 
of the producers we've got to find a 
cheaper way of marketing. This means 
better roads so that the farmers can 
hitch a string of wagons to a big tractor 
engine, or haul big loads by means of 
motor trucks. This will cut down the 
time on the road to market and the ex- 
pense connected with the upkeep of 
teams and equipment when idle, well 


















as 













as when busy. This will enable one man 
to haul more than many men can with 
teams, and time of year will cut no 
figure 

We need highways that wil! fill all the 
requirements, that will stretch to the 
very doors of the remotest producer. 
Railroads can transport cheaply—after 
you get the stuff to them. So can inter- 
urban electric lines. And the stone or 






gTavel roadway is a fine thing—after you 
get to it. But it only takes ten feet of bad 
road to stick a load that a team can 
haul with great ease over a stone road. 
So if the producer knows that there is 
one bad spot where his team can not 









One bad spot in the road to market increases the cost of haul 
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and tons of miscellaneous stuff, with a 
total of about 8,400,000 tons of farm 
products, much of which of course was 
fed on the farms and transported, some 
on hoof, some in reduced form such as 
butter and eggs. The time required to 
haul this to market is beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

Can the farmers stand the cost of 
haul? Will they stand it? It seems fool- 
ish to spend millions for defense and 
none for good roads improvement. Good 


roads would benefit everybody and every- 
body should share the expense. This can 
be accomplished by government and state 
aid. 

Just because the automobile owners are 
boosting for good roads is no reason why 
farmers should oppose good roads. The 
farmers will good roads more than 
anybody else, will own more autos, and 
the roads more than they now use 
both for hauling and for pleasure 
It would bring neighbors closer 
remove the long stretch of bad 
roads to the schoolhouse, and do more 
than all else to hasten the full use of 
the rural mail route. 

Good roads we must have. 


use 


use 
them, 

riding. 
together 


Good roads 


we will have if everybody works with 
that in mind. We need revision of our 
rond working svstem. We need to give 


this important work over to highway en- 
gineers. But the first thing is to get 





Good Road Improvement. 

After an investigation extending over 
many months, Logan Waller Page, Di- 
rector of the Office of Public Roads, has 
ascertained that there are now 2,199,645 
miles of public roads in the United States. 
The figures include all the new roads 
built up to the year 1899. In 1904 there 
were exactly 2,151,379. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the increased mileage of 
new roads within a period of about five 
years has been 48,266. 

“The investigation just concluded,’ 
said Director Page, “shows conclusively 
that the movement for the improvement 
of public highways has obtained a firm 
grip on the country. The percentage 
of roads which were really improved, 
amounted to 7.14 in 1904, while in 1909, 
to which year statistics are now avail- 
able, the percentage was 8.66. 

“The total mileage of sand-clay, brick, 
bituminous-macadam and other improved 
roads in 1904 was 6.806, while in 1909 
the mileage reached 28,372.” 

The Office of Public Roads has just 
issued a table showing the states having 
the largest mileage of improved roads: 








1904 1909 
PD vies caidas we sae 23.877 24,955 
ND Ta an an eae ine he othe 23,460 24,106 
Og ane Engrg age 5.876 12,787 
| Wisconsin ............. 10,633 10,167 
OO Ey 9.486 10,114 
a a RE 7,924 8914 
a cee 8.803 8587 


7,843 8,463 


Massachusetts 








To Stperintendents Road Drag- 
ging. 

Of course you are going to comply with 
the road dragging laws of lowa and drag 
all roads in your townships regularly and 
systematically after every storm the com- 
ing season, and pardon me for offering a 
little bit of suggestion in the matter of 
road preparation. 

As dragging superintendents the com- 
plaint will frequently be made to you by 
the farmers you have contracted with that 
they have flat stretches of road on their 
stations, and roads lower in the center 
than the sides, and with high grass rims 
at the sides, and that they can’t do good 
work with the drag in such places. My 
advice to you is to get the men who are 
going to do the dragging to go out with 
their dises early in the spring before the 
ground settles and thoroughly dise one 
width of the dise at each side of the cen- 
ter of the road. The first application will 
give a clear idea of what can be accom- 
plished and by repeating the application 
of occasionally disking before dragging a 
nice arched road-bed can be built u 
Where it is desired to widen the grade 
let the dise cut a little wider out at each 
disking and drive the outer end of the 
road drag out as far as disked. If there 
is occasion to disc in the summer a very 
opportune time is right after a shower. 
It isn’t necessary or practical to under- 
take to build a finished grade all at one 
time but by having the road well pre- 
pared with the dise, then the regular 
dragging through the season will form a 


good grade and with but very little ex- 
pense. In fact the only extra expense 
would be the disking. 

There are instances where the blade 


grader may be practical, such as building 
high grades where lots of dirt must be 
moved. But eighty per cent of the roads 
in most of the townships can be graded 
and maintained much cheaper with the 
dise and road drag than with the blade 
grader and be a better road during its 
construction.—Prentiss Ransom. 


> + + 


Champ Clark, Speaker of the House 
said concerning government aid for good 
road building: “I believe the time has 
come for the general government to ac- 
tively and powerfully co-operate with the 
states in building a great system of pub- 
lic highways. I believe the building of 
the Lincoln Highway would be the en- 
tering wedge for the creation of a splen- 
did system of roads that would bring its 
benefits to every citizen in the country.’ 
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Too many people look at themselves 





appropriations. 


as they wish to be, not as they are. 
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in Automobile Seat 
lop Buggy 
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t Gan Wav 
ais FOR 
wl ae ONLY 
Gerere ts 
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PPPPI Th Z 
mae ; e YW 
| Greatest BA g2 
Buggy 
rgain 
It’s a fact. Only $33.65—full purchase price—for 
Ever Made this beautiful, latest style Twin Automobile Seat 
Top Buggy, absolutely guaranteed for one year. Did you ever hear of such a 
tremendous bargain as this? We actually sell you a regular $50.00 Twin Auto- 
mobile Seat Top Buggy for only $33.65. And, remember, this is simply 
one instance. This is just a sample of our amazing bargains on every kind 


of vehicle you can think of. Our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book, the 
greatest vehicle publication of its kind in the world, contains more than 


One Hundred 
Such Amazing Bargains 


Positively the greatest, most startling e¢ making in the history of the 
vehicle business, We have always led the world in low prices on high grade 
Luggies, road carts, surreys, farm wagons, etc., but never before have even we, 
been able to offer you such unheard of bargains on high grade vehicles as are 
shown in our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book. 




















A guaranteed top buggy as low as $29.90; a guaranteed runabout for $23.80; 
a guaranteed surrey for $50.50; a big guaranteed farm wagon for only $51.00; 
a guaranteed road cart for only $10.35. The same smashing bargains on spring 
wagons, road wagons, farm wagons, trucks, etc. We lead the world in vehicle 
prices because we sell 


Direct From the Factory THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL AND LONG TIME 
GUARANTEE. 


to You Furthermore, we will itively ship a” vehicle in 


our immense stock on T TY DAYS L. Try it out 







That is the secret of our remarkably low prices. No agents’ to your entire satisfaction for thirty days. Give ita 
commissions for you to pay; no jobbers’ profits; no extra dealers’ hard test.on your own roads. Com D it with any and all 
profits; no so called factory distributers’ profits. You pay only of the over priced makes you can around and then if 

. the reck bottom price based on scicntific management and direct ua are not convinced that you have secured the greatest 
selling. You actually pay less than the dealer, less even than-the jam you ever heard a a oe back yy J. 
jobber, and we ship to you from a dozendistributed warehouses, Je ee A 2 gencllen penny. owe ores pay ee ie 
cutting treight cheipes way done, decide to keep it, we also ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 

If you want a buggy, a runabout, a surrey, a phaeton, a farm ANT! your CONTINUED SATISFACTION. We guar- 
wagon—no matter what kind of vehicle you want, we can actually antee it will outlast any other similar vehicle of any other 
save you al! the way from $20.00 to $50.00 in cash money, make around your neighborhood. If it doesn’t, send it back 
and at the same time give you a vehicle of the highest grade ever and we will return your money. We make this ares 
placed upon the market, built in the largest and finest equipped greepins quareates becomes wo Merwe ste ce 


vehicle factory in the world and backed up by Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.’s ironclad guarantee. 





' 
: SEND COUPON AT : 
ONCE. VEHICLE COUPON. 
Don’t delay. Simply fill in thiscou- | Seon, Roebuck ond Co., Chicago. Hi. . . ; 
) " — - sentlemen:—Please send me, free and postpaid, a copy o 
poe at enon, Soden, and pet our yok, | Bf your big 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book No. 65881, together 
the book of one hendred amazing ' with Special Prices. 
bargains. This book is the greatest } 
printed vehicle showroom in America, ! 
describing in detail the largest, most } Name -. Stbubsandsccdedcoswoncessosscntetbeentebeboubbeginesoul 
stylish and up to date line of buggies, : 
phaetons, runabouts, road carts, sur- , Postoffice 
reys and farm wagons ever manufac: ! a ae ar a ER Rn ee oo 
tured. Yours for the asking. Sent 4 
free and postpaid by return mail. Tells ! R. F. D. No........ TE a TT OO at 
all oon oe ey bargain — ’ 
on all kinds of vehicles, our great thirty ' 
ju, days’ trial and road test and our sweep- | P.O. Box No.........-- Street and No........ a a ee 
- ing guarantee. So write now. Use | Send This Coupon Today for Great Vehicle Book. [t Is Free. 
this coupon or send a postal card. ; 23 Ct me 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, 





“Tllinois 
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Incentives ; to Good Road 





Making 


While the pride in keeping up adja- 
sent roads, and the benefits derived from 
traveling them, seem to be sufficient in- 
eentives for spurring some farmers to im- 
prove the highways bordering their farms, 
it is being observed by actual experiences 
that there are many inducements which 


| winners; 





= te 


——————— 


ment of the contest. This sorely disap- 
pointed those who really had made more 
of an effort for improvement than the 
and where this plan is to be 
carried out, the committee on awards 
cannot be too careful in determining 
which roads have been most improved, 





might be held out to the cold-foot. in 
good-road matters. A prize for the best 
strin of dragged roads in a township or 
cOunty has been productive of many good 
results. The. merchants and otherr in 
and. dround ou. county seat subscribed 
$250.00 one csammer, to be distributed as 
prizes. for the best dragged roads on any 
rural free delivery entering the city, the 
e&pital prize, of $50.00 being offerc” for 
the best one mile stretch of roa“, the 
other prizes, ranging down as low 4s 
$5.00, going to those who made the best 
showing on various lengths of road down 
to one-fourth mile. 

In competing for the prizes, one might 








uny and all kinds of tools or impl 
wents with which to improve the road, 
yut the finishing touches were to be given| 


by the use of a King road-drag. A com- 


inspect the roads 
which were 
best road, 


was selected to 
award the prizes, 
not simply for the 
improvement 


one showing the greatest 
during the season. This gave all a fair 
show—an equal chance. 








e-| for the best stretc! 


to be riven, 
but for the | ing 


and not which ones are in the best condi- 
tion. 

Similar to the aboye 
, sed by a member of the committee on 
awards in a farmers’ institute, held 
annually in a certain Iowa town. He 
proposed to offer several small prizes in 
connection *7ith other institute premiums, 
for the best stretchvs of road within a 
stated radius of the town, the finishing 
touches to be. given by some individual 
with a King road-drag. 

Still another plan appears very prac 
tical to us. Let the R. F. D. carriers in 
each town offer additional prizes to the 
above: say, $10.00 to. $15.00 annually, 


pn is one pro- 





of road on his route, 
$5.00 being the capital prize, and the bal- 
ance divided into smaller sum for prizes. 
tesides the service thus rendered in be- 


mittee of three prominent business men | half of the entire community, the carrier, 
and himself, 


would derive many times his 
money's worth in satisfaction while driv- 
over the improved roads. 

While the financial inducements of the 
above schemes would prove to be some at- 
traction, competition would be the main- 


ashe greatest drawback to this plan | spring which would give them their great- 


was. the committeemen were so situated 


that they knew 


ondition of the roads when the contest 
was inaugurated, and so were | — com 
petent to judge fairly as to real improve- 


ment, which resulted in most of the prizes 
being awarded to farmers who had their 
roads in good shape before the announce- 





comparatively little of the| of the prizes 


ing 
farm, 
|doubt would work great and permanent 


The honor of winning one 
would spur some farmers to 
the exertion of every effort in maintain- 
good-road conditions. around their 
and these combined influences no 


est impetus. 


Are they not at least worth try- 


good. 
Worth Co.. Mo. 


ing?—M. Coverdell, 
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000% Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of ry Bi 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 
Genuine Steel 
Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps a day. 30 da 
free trial. Guaran 3 
years. Special introduc 
tory price proposition. 

. Write today for 
big free catalog. 
HERCULFS MFG. CO, 

520 i7th St. 















Write Us Today 


a RARE Aer £4, 


STANDERO AS Sa-SN] EVERY WHER 
Well Drilling Machines 


ested, Proved Reliable 
by forty-four years’ use in 
nearly all parts of the world. 
. Many men earn big incomes 
\ with come one of our 5D 
atyles anu sizes. They use 

power. Made for 
drilling earth, eget and for 


prospecting. 
eatalog No. 120, FREE. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
General Office and Works: 
AURORA, ILL. 

















We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
on every stump or timbered farm in the 
country. lt has a cost record of 5¢ a 
stump where the stumps run from | to 3 
fe nes Set ees am te ceae 

day, daing the work of 20 men Write to- 
day fot our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 13 Suith Sta. La Crescent, Mine 


CIDER 


ea ow yon ee, 


wepuces aieve cies 


cider yt. ratory his 

butter vaioe negar 

generators, eto. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
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During the past winter the frost struck 
deeper into the ground and stayed longer 
than it has for many years. This means 
that we are to have soil in fine working 
condition this spring. 

As a usual thing we do not have freez- 
ing weather enough in this part of the 
southwest to pulverize the soil as it 
should be. It is very. seldom that frost 
goes down a foot and there is an occa- 
sional winter when it hardly freezes solid 
enough to break corn stalks. 

So, after all, there is no loss without 
some gain. We have had to foot big coal 
bills the past winter but the freeze has 
more than made that up by putting the 
soil in good condition. Jack Frost can 
pulverize ‘the ground deeper and do it 
better than can horse power and even if 
we count the cost of our fuel, the work 
is done much more cheaply. 

Farmers in this section are hoping that 
the cold winter has killed the chinch 
bugs, but that would seem almost too 
good to be true. If it has we can for- 
give big coal bills, “busted” water pipes 
and all the other things that go with a 
cold winter. 

Should the spring prove favorable the 
usual acreage of small grain will be 
sown but few are going to sow oats along- 
side of their corn fields, 

As barriers to sow between the corn 
and the small grain to check chinch bugs 
we have found both flax and cowpeas to 
be good. Chinch bugs will not touch any 
of the plant family that grows their seed 
in pods, such as clover, alfalfa, cowpeas 
or beans. Flax they will not eat and the 
plant seems very repugnant to them, so 
much so that they will not pass through 
a field of flax unless driven to it by 
starvation. 

So that if one wants to sow oats in 
the same field with corn, and fears chinch 
bugs, it will be a very good plan to sow 
either cowpeas or flax between in a strip 

a few rods wide. We should prefer the 
cowpeas, for no one cares to handle a 
small amount of flax, while a small lot 
of cowpeas can be handled with common 
haying tools and made into the finest 
quality of hey. 

Last season we had a four acre field 
of cowpeas between our Kafir corn and 
a neighbor's oats. In the middle of the 
cowpeas there were two drill rows wide 
of sown Kafir, as the cowpeas did not 
quite sow out the piece. The bugs from 
the oats crossed the road and went into 
the peas by the million but did not eat 
them. In most places they reached this 









Acme Quality 
Varno-Lac 






Stains and varnishes 
at one application. 
Durable, justreus, 














You can’t do a good painting job unless you’ve got good, 

steady, reliable paint, any more than you can make a 

house stay brown with a mud-and-water coating. Get. 
good, honest Acme Quality paint—that’s the first 

necessity. Then you won’t have to fret about the 

color being bright and lasting. 


ACME QUALITY 


Puints, Enamels, Stains 
and Varnishes ; 
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middle strip of Kafir and thinned it out 5S Weeks’ 
considerably but got no farther. Had Trial 


there been no cowpea barrier between the 
dats and our main ficld of Kafir the bugs 
would have probably ruined the whole 
crop. 

The very high price of prairie hay led 
many farmers to sell off part of what 
they had and to bring their horses 
through the winter on fodder. When the 
fodder was of corn there bas been con- 
siderable loss, caused most likely by the 
wormy and mouldy corn on the fodder. 
One of our nearest neighbors has lost 
two head and as they had been fed fodder 
with the corn on, this was likely the 
cause of their death. If corn fodder 
must be fed in a year like this, it is the 
safest plan to husk it out first and take 
out the poor ears. 

On the other hand, those who fed 
Kafir fodder have had no loss and their 
horses have wintered well. If one is 
short of hay 1 should think it a good 
plan to sow some Kafir, using about 1% 
bushels to the acre, which will make it 
fine enough to be good horse hay. This 
is a good substitute for prairie hay and 
I think it just as good for winter al- 
though I prefer the prairie hay for work 
time. Kafir or cane, to make good hay, 
should not be sown here much before 
June 25th. It will have plenty of time 
to make a good -rowth after that.—H. C. 
Hatch, Coffee Co., Kas. 
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Have real character. No one feels like saying any- 
thing bad about them. Tens of thousands say good 
things about them. And they mean it. Actual ex- 
erience taught them. There’s an Acme Quality kind 
or every painting need. [Easily applied —look the 
best. The Acme Quality trade 
mark is your guide. 
Send for Free Painting Guide Book 
Il thins : hould k bout painti 
SS ee oe 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send a postal to 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept.V  , Detroit, Mich, 
Penmee ae- 
—Qur Entire Factory Has Been 
N 0 Reorganized to Build You This Buggy 
No dealer can charge you 885 to 890 or more now for this By making and selling 50,000 of these Columbus - 
bugey. No comes house or mail order merchandiser can buggies we are satisfied with only 81 profit on each. . 
whey Se fe tee ‘50 000 You save the rest. Money back if not satisfied. 
by getting from our factory one of our c yt ay Quality S gg ©o } ody > tr 
COLUMBUS =< 
aw) 
Buggies—DIRE CT Sime \N 
No better could be built—like this—at any price. catalog VN 
Every one now of One Quality and One Price—exactly alike — 
except you can have 4 choices of Auto-Seats, many choices - 4 
of colors. All the science, skill, brains and expert work- — AN 
manship that has made Columbus buggies famous goes into ) _ 4 \ 
Se Seay aoe, PArea oaTasegratter,bu, unt (A \ VN ‘Za 
J » my AAA | pone 
Don't think of missing this saving trou 8t? soup to eibexck, | N\A] 
Writea postal for our big illustrated Portfolio telling all \\~<Z oe, 4 
facts, different and better than any catalog—FREE. IXY /\) yy \ 
COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HATNESS CO,,2937 S. High $t., Columbus ,0. S| dd 
: - ————— _ - LT 
. 
Elkhart Vehicles an Harness 
have a world-wide reputation for high quality . N\/ ) 
and our prices have made them famous. ) < > 
THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ /S 
experience selling to the consumer means success. |} ads 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe | 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 
Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons A\ 


wre 
aS | 


and harness, 
May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “Pra‘t-Forty’’ Automobile. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana ; 
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Early Chickens 





The time is now at hand when every-;He doesn’t have to seek the shade to get 
willjout of the boiling rays of the summer 
hatching |sun, and the tender, juicy grass and the 
and rearing this year's crop of chickens.|big fat worm keep tbe early chick con- 


raising 
attention 


poultry 
to 


interested in 
turn their 


body 
again 
Some will begin as early as their facil- 
ities for handling tiny chicks in stormy 
weather will permit them to do so; 
others will put it off until the mild, warm 
days of late April or early May 


chased or produced by the breeding 


stock, see to it that they come from good, | the 


healthy, thrifty stock in the pink of con- 
dition. Then it’s up to you 
hatching machine to bring the chicks out 
of the shell in the proper condition. If 
an incubator is used, the directions that 
come with the machine are about the best 
advice one can follow. But you must 


undoubtedly knows more about his ma-| 


chine than outsiders 


If hens are used as hatchers, before 
setting them dust well with a good lice 
powder, whitewash the nest box, fill with 


bright, clean nesting material and scat- 


If any of the eggs are broken during the 
period of incubation, remove the eggs and | 


clean them with lukewarm water, then 
burn the nest material and replace with 
new. Dust the hen again about a week | 
after being set and again a week before | 

| 


the hatch comes off, and you are sure to 
have her free from lice when the little 
chicks come into the world. This is very 
important, as no fowl can be grown to its| 
full degree of perfection if permitted to| 
nourish a crop of lice 

The early hatches are the best, surest 


to live, quickest growers, earliest to ma- | 
ture and surest to fill the egg basket in 
winter when eggs are almost as good as/ 
so much money. As a rule the early 
hatches are of much smaller per cent 
fertility than the late hatches, but the 
low per cent of death loss in the early 


hatches more than offsets the larger per 
cent of fertility in the later hatches. The 
early chicks will be exempt from bowel 
trouble, while in the late hatches if it 
ippears it always proves fatal to a large 
per cent of each brood. Once started, it 
s very difficult to get under control. In 
the early spring there little or no 
difficulty of keeping the chicks free from 
lice. Then, too, there is a lot of natural 


is 





food on the ground for the small chick. 








before | 
taking up their poultry tasks in earnest. | the 

Whether the eggs for hatching are pur-|stock are well in the molt. 
jof the year, as every farmer well knows, 


jeontinues high all winter. The pullets 
that begin laying early in the fall will 


and your, 


i | May or June are liable to be caught by 
follow them closely, as the manufacturer /the cold weather before commencing to 


_ nes \lets pay their owner a handsome profit all 
ter a good disinfectant through the nest.| winter. while the late ones are a constant 


Most Profitable 


tented and happy. A satisfied chicken is 
always healthy and happy and grows to 
maturity in the least possible time. 
Chickens hatched late in February or 
early in March will begin laying about 
first of September just as the old 
At this time 


price of eggs advances rapidly and 


keep it up all winter long if given.a little 
extra care and attention when cold weath- 
er sets in. 

On the other hand, pullets hatched in 


lay and therefore will not begin their duty 
towards the egg basket until spring. Dur- 
ing the winter the late-hatched pullets 
will consume almost much grain as 
the early-hatched pullets. The early pul- 


as 


source of expense. The difference be- 
tween the early and late ones is well 


worth the little extra effort it costs to 
rear the early brocds 
Cockerels from March-hatched broods 


can be sold in eight or nine weeks for 
broilers for about thirty-five cents on the 
average, depending upon size and proxim- 
ity to market. Cockerels from April 
May-hatched brocds will not bring more 
than ten cents a pound and are hard to 
dispose of at that price, while the early 
chicks are on the market at a time when 
little or no preference for sex is voiced, 
when tender chicks are scarce and none 
too plentiful at any price. 

Even the most obstinate must acknowl- 
edge that the early chickens are the most 
profitable, especially when. the fact ,is 
taken into consideration that the earty- 
hatched pullet will lay eggs for sevéral 
months worth from 25 to 40 cents a dozen, 
while the late-hatched bird just edts her 
food and thinks about laying later on. 


> + & 
The one who knows how to wait has 
mastered the chief secret of winning. 


Right thinking paves the way for right 
doing ; cheerfulness for success. 





















dere are some brood coops made around trees with lath and boughs. 
The Stovall way. 










Shade, shelter, protection. 










There Are 325,000 
Reasons Why You 
Should Choose The 


Old Trusty 
Incubator 


‘a are 325,000 people now using 






them successfully—making big money 

with them raising poultry every sea- 
son. Every one of these successes is proof 
to you that the Old 7rus/y is the machine 
you ought to duy. No other machine has 
had such a tremendous sale—no other ma: 
chineis giving such satisfaction—no other ma- 
chine of same gua/:ty sells for such a low price. 


Old Trusty 


On 30 to 90 Days’ Free Trial 


Read the proof in the description: Triple-cased 
throughout—inner case of high-grade Jg-inch pow- 
der dry Califoruia redwood—middle case of highest 
—~ asbestos—fireproof insulation—outer case. 
egs and all, Mak te ar metal, handsome mottled 
finish—equips with guaranteed-not-to-leak cold- 
rolled copper tank and heater—indestructible—can't 
barn, can’t warp, swell or open at the seams—crack 
or decay—quaranteed ten years—twenty if you sa 
s0—shipped compite with best thermometer, 5 
tester trays, and instructions— to run w 
sure results by anybody—no trouble, worry, or ex- 
perimenting. Safety lamp and reculator fitted on 
at side—top clear for use as tabie in egg-testing. 


Be sure to send for the big, free book—it shows 
over 300 photographs of machines in actual opera- 
tion—of pou! yards—and of successful poultry 
hatches—also photographs of some of the e 
who are making successes with my 
book is written by Johnson @ 
himself, who bas the expe- Bias 
rience of the largest incu- 
bator family the world Za 
has ever known, With 
the book Johnson will 
tell you for how much ff 
less than 610.00 he will 
sell youan Old ty. 
Address 





























ter, Nebr. 

HACKETT'S GAPECURE 
! WELL AS THE GERM w% 

| TCalackerr, (SAE 


It’s a powder. The chicks inhaleit. Whole brood treat. 
ed in five minutes. Ask your dealer for it or send 38¢ 
for full sized package, postpaid. Address 


HACKETT'S GAPE CURE CO, HILLSBORO, MD, Dept.K 





= “LIGHTNING” 
Whitewash 


Sprayer No. 28 


order. 7 

showing D-cther styles ton, 
0. B. SMITH & Co. 
Si Genesee St., Utica, N. ¥ 


A perfectly designed, strongly built hatching 
machine, embodying the experience of 44 years. 
The VICTOR. is triple walled, 
has heavy copper tank, heatcr and flues: 
B ventilation, moisture and heat regulat- 
ion all automatic. Every machine 
fully guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
~q_Geo. Ertel Co., 211 Ky. St., Quincy, I!) 












4 Varieties of pure bred chickens, ducks 

geeseand turkeys, Northern raised, hardy 
and fine in plumage, One of the largest and 
best equipped poultry plants in the West. 
Lowest prices on Stock, Eggs, Incubdétorsand 
Brooders. Large illustrated catalog mailed for 
fc instamps. H, W. Converse, Bex 2, Fulda, Mian 











Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertiaer. 
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Baby Chic 










The hatching and shipping of baby 
chicks has grown to such gigantic pro- 
portions that it has come to be a business 
by itself almost independent of the poul- 
try business as it was conducted a féw 
years ago. 

We no lenger look upon the hen sim- 
ply as a source of supply for poultry and 
market eggs. Indeed many an aristo- 
eratic biddy is kept in luxury and ease 
throughout most of the year simply that 
her owner mav sell her eggs or chicks at 
prices that would have been thought 
fabulous a few years since. 

Not so long ago, one who dared to ship 
day-old chicks even a short distance 
would have been considered barbarously 
cruel and would have been doubtless re- 
ported to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. In fact, only lagt 
year one of our well known lady writers 
on poultry topics expressed herself as be- 
ing glad that she had never entered this 
branch of poultry culture as she feared 


she could not rest with the thoughts of | 


the poor little things sent on a long jour- 


ney. We who have been shipping and re- 
ceiving these baby chicks for the past 
few years know that there is no cause 


for this feeling. I venture to say more 
chicks are killed by being fed rich food 
within a few hours after they emerge 
from the shell than from traveling in 
comfortable, well ventilated boxes for two 
or even three days while they are being 
amply nourished as nature intended them 
to be by the absorption of the yolk of 
the egg. 

The writer has shipped baby chicks 
from central Wisconsin to western Norfh 
Dakota without the loss of a chick and 
ninety per cent of them grew to maturity, 
showing that their vitality was in no 
way impaired by their long journey in 
their tender infancy. 

This is ideal work for the woman with 
a love for chickens but without adequate 
houses and yards suitable for ordinary 
poultry raising. The only necessary 
equipment is a small flock of pure bred 
fowls and a good incubator. 

Most of the department stores in one 
large city now have these baby chicks 
for sale at Easter and many keep them 
on sale throughout the spring months. 
They must of course be supplied from 
some hatéhery. Many a dweller in vil- 
lage or city suburb likes to buy a few 
chicks to raise for his own table’ and 
many a farmer prefers to buy his chicks 
rather than spare the time to attend to 
an incubator or fuss with broody hens. 

A person wishing only a hundred or so 
chicks can buy them already hatched 
much cheaper than he can buy eggs and 
hatch in an incubator or under broody 
old hens. The breeder of mongrels can 
more easily change to a standard pure 
bred variety by the purchase of a few 
chicks of the chosen breed than by buy- 
ing a hundred or more eggs which are 
apt.to be broken or iniured in shipment. 
—Mrs. Marion L. Medley. 
ae a 


Seasonable Notes. 


If you would have your chickens grow 
strong and muscular, feed less corn and 
more wheat, oats, barley and meaty, Hug 
in feeding meat, to either chickens oF 
fowls, unless it is fresh, remember. that 
there are a number of brands of pre- 
pared meats on the market that need 
watching. 

Plant some sunflowers this spring. 
Last year I fenced off about ten feet 
of the hen yard and planted it to sun- 
flowers, and when large enough so that 
the hens would not break over and de- 
stroy the plants I removed the fence 
and let them in. They enjoy a little 
sunflower .grove like this immensely, but 
about the best plan I ever had for poul- 
try to rum in during hot weather is a 
corn field. The corn gets up so as to 
giye them shade about as soon as the 
real hot weather comes, and from that 
time on they have a fine range to work, 
Shade, loose dirt to roll in and lots of 
insects to choose and eat. I try to 
have at least a small piece of corn close 






































stylish looking, but dependable for and C 
wear. They are “built on honor.” 
The choicest leather is selected for 
the uppers, the soles are of special tannage, 
the materials and workmanship through-¥ 
out high-grade. Cannot be equalled any- 
where at the price. If youwant the dressiest and ¥& 


best wearing shoes obtainable, demand Mayer Honor- 
bilt Shoes. 


WARNING—Look for the Mayer Trade Mark on the 
sole—if your dealer cannot supply you write to us 


We make Honorbilt Shoes for men, women and 
children, including ‘‘Leading Lady’’ and ‘Special J 
Merit’’ brands—also Mayer ‘*Yerma Cushion’’ and 


FREE OFFER—Send the name of a dealer who does 
not handle Mayer Honorbitt Shoes—we will 
send free a handsome picture of M 
Washington—size 15x20, 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, lIOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they wi 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they shall reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 4 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigat on and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farming either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 

This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
part of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 
ported to us within thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
arefresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 


——£ Publisher 


P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
ore than $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
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“[latlin 
Me ating Rifle 


bits, squirrels, hawks, 
crows and all small 
game. 








m 


uarantee back of it. 


Ls) 





















Here’s the rifle you have been 












waiting for--an up-to-date .22 caliber repeater that 

handles without change or adjustment .22 short, .22 

and .22 long-rifle cartridges of all makes and styles, yet sells at 

the surprisingly low price of $8.50. 

The solid-top and side ejection are always @ protection, keep shells, powder 

and gases from your face, allow instant repeat shots. Quick take-down construction— 
easily cleaned—takes little space and brings greatest pleasure at small y ne 
Learn more about the full The Marlin 

temps pestagetor ho TEC eet onene? 6 Willow Street peegems Co 
1912 CATALOGUE FREE 20 Eggs $1.00 v 

Box 


ioe of Poultry. 
fat eee thee pth ay ene Free. Oakview P. Farm, 11, Franconia Pa 
should be im the hands of every person in- 








by the hen yards each year, V M. Couch, N.Y. 






3S. C. White s. Cooks, Kellerstraus & Imported 
terested in poultry for profit. Address Strai : 100 bator 
&. A. Hemanel, Ber 65. Preepert, a ae ‘avesuen Saleen. tilinels 
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56 
Improvement 
in the 
Poultry Yard 


| 
going 
say- 


kind of chickens are you 
It goes without 


What 
to raise this year? 


ing that last year's flock left scmething 
to be desired. There was never a flock 
yet that could not be improved. If you 


are already raising thoroughbred poultry, 
of some gocd strain, there will still be 
some way in which you can better your 
flock—by getting in some new blood, or| 
by culling your own birds a little more| 
closely, so as to use only the very best 


for breeding. 


If you have never tried any full-blooded 
stock, why not begin this season? It | 
would take too long to go over all the} 
arguments in favor of thoreughbred | 
birds versus any old thing, and anyway | 
you have heard the ground gone over a 


You know that thorough- | 
breds are the best, the mest attractive, 
interesting, paying. and all round satis-| 
factory. Then why not have some your- 
self? 

There are several ways of 
standard bred flock. You may 
eral sittings of eggs of a reliable 
and do your own hatching, you may get | 
the baby chicks, or you may get a trio | 
or more of adult birds to begin with. 
Of course, if one can at all afford it, the 
very best way is to get a dozen or fifteen 
nice, early-hatched pullets in the fall, 
and toward spring put with them a good 
cock from other breeder of the| 
same variety of birds. By doing this, | 
one does not run the risk of inbreeding 
that he does when buying both males} 
and hens from thé same dealer 

It costs in one way, to buy 
eggs and do your own hatching 
in other ways it is an expensive way t 
start a flock. In the first place, you} 

' 
| 
} 
| 


hundred times. 


starting a| 
buy sev-| 
dealer 


some 





the 
But 


less, 


lose a year's time, as you have to wait 
until your little chicks mature before 
you can begin anything in earnest. In} 
the second place,-eggs shipped any dis- 
tance rarely hatch as well as they might. 
Breeders may make great claims for the 
fertility of their eggs, and the claims 
may all be true enough; but a fertile 
egg is a tender thing, and demands care- 
ful handling. Sometimes excellent} 
hatches are reported from shipped eggs, 
but more often disappointment waits 
for him who depends upon this way 
of beginning a fine flock of poultry. 
Even the baby chicks, though apparent- 
ly expensive and scemewhat risky, are 
usually cheaper and more satisfactory. 

But, whatever you do, don’t buy a lot 
half-bloods, and depend upon one} 
thoroughbred male to grade up your} 
flock. About ninety-nine times out of} 
a hundred that plan ends in 





of 


failure. 
Just as you begin to get a pretty nice 






| for 


This flock shows what improved stock is 


By 
Katharine 
Atherton 
Grimes 






lot of birds, some mongre) an- 
is sure to crop out and spoil the 
whole thing. If you do eventually suc- 
ceed, it takes qa lot cf time to breed out 
the undesirable points due to the mixed 
blood, and even then you know the strain 
liable to bob up serenely and “tell 
you. If a neighbor wants a sitting 
eggs from those nice looking fowls 
yours, your conscience forces you to 
that “they are not exactly full- 
but really high-class grades,” and 
goes the value of that sitting of 
to. at the very best, only a little 
above store prices. It does not take long 
for such business to ccunterbalance the 
economy you practiced on the start, when 
you paid only half as much for your 
half-breeds as good fowls would have 
cost you. 
Taking 
up one 
cheapest 


looking 
cestry 


is 
on” 
of 
of 
admit 
bloods, 
down 


eggs 


everything into consideration, 
side and down the other, the 
way to start a fine flock of 
poultry is to buy a few birds that you 
know are first-class. A dozen is usually 
a better investment than half that num- 
ber, because it gives you an even bet- 
ter choice of breeding stock. Six birds 
well cared for will lay eggs enough to 
raise a lot of chicks—probably enough 
any ordinary purpose—and if you 
have twelve well-bred birds to select these 
six breeders from, you can easily see 
that you double your chances to get Al 
stock. 

Just a word farther. Fairs and poul- 
try shows are the poorest places in the 
world to pick up the kind of birds the 
farmer wants. Fowls used as show 
birds usually have their utilitarian qual- 
ities about ruined by the processes they 
are put through to get them ready for 
the show room. But a breeder who has 
first-class show stock usually has plenty 
of the same class of utility fowls at home. 
That is where you want to look—not in 
the show-pens of A and B at the fair, 
but in the flocks back home from which 
their prize-winnérs were chosen. You 
ean select your breeder at the show, but 
not your birds; that is, if you want 
general purpose fowls, and they are the 
only sensible kind for a farmer to buy. 


¢ ¢ 


Chicken Chatter. 

As soon as warm weather arrives many 
of the-hens will steal.their nests out in 
secluded places and many of the eggs 
will be lost if no effort is made to look 
up these hidden nests. Filthy quarters 
and nests will often cause hens to steal 
their nests out. Otherwise many of the 
hens would be glad to make use of the 
nests provided for them.—W. F. Purdue. 
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National 
Hatching 
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INCUBATOR 
CHICKS DIE 


The book entitled, ‘“The llistory of 
White Diarrhoea,’’ or ‘‘Why Incubator 
Chicks Die,’’ will be sent absolutely 
free by return mail to any one sending 
us the names of 5 to 8 of their friends 
that use incubators. This book can 
save you $100.00 this summer, it de- 
scribes White Diarrhoea, or bowel 
trouble, the cause, and tells of a cure. 
Book absolutely free for the names. 


RAISALL REMEDY CO., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA. 
200 Ege Incubator $3.00 


No freight to Rey, Actual hen in Netera! 
Hen Ineabator its, ventilates, controls 
everything. No lamp, no costly mistakes 
Best hatcher in the world. Agents 3 Con" 


Stance Si; Dept. 26, Les Angeles, Cal. 
MORE MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our large 1912 catalogue tells how in 
ae pictures. lt is FREE. 8 


























When you eat squabs.ask for P! th Rock squab 
ae Ay telling 
Squab Book Free make 
money breed! 
squabs, how to start smal! gud grow 500 
oars by only one New ork ‘comm! 
ont what in the mass AL B MAG- 


mouth Rock Squab Ge, 180 Hewerd St, Melrese.Mase 


— Varieties f= eg. 2 
hard eee Rn Sens Sate the 
tage peers OF lige MINN. 


Best best Paying Vari Varieties cars. Hebel 


ane ead Incubators. Alet 
Bend 4c. for my Book which gives — 
information worth mary dollars 
W. A. WEBER, Box876 Mcakato, Misa, >, tien. 


55 BREEDS 2: 


Geese, Turkeys alsolncubators.*u up- 

rere ie Dogs. Send éc for large 
fey Incubator Catalog and 

slist H. H. HINIKER, Box 15, Mankato, Bian. 











































Allleading varieties Pure Bred“ nickens. 
Ducks, Geese. Turteys, Pea Fow!ls, Col- 
tle Cogs, Steck, & and incubators st 
Send 4c for } illustrated 

I —y! = 





My cet 
H. M. JOhES C0., Bex 18, Des Motwes, la 
84 Varieties aszi"Siay suave one ee 
H. D.ROTH, Box25, SOUDERTON, PA. 
“BRED-TO-LAY” fo33."%)052" paby "Sos 


Stock. Eggs, Baby Chicks. 
Incubators, 
Catalog 








Brooders, Poultry Supplies, Ginseng. Big 
2c. HARRY E. RUBLE. Box 91 ALBERT LEA, MINN- 
43 VARIETIES Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Special 

price on young stock. Catalog 3c. 
MISSOURI SQUAB COMPANY, ST. Louis, missouR! 


60 Page Free. 60 Varietier Chickens, Ducks, Geese- 
Turi 2ys. Guineas and Hares. Blue-Ribbon winners. Stock 
and Eggs. Lo 

















west prices. H. A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. , Box B 
L. Brabmas, B. if Reds both combs. 
EG68 ieahuy pure sock. ys Waterville, Mina. 
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Goose Rearing. 


From Shell to Maturity. 
The first hatch of eggs should be set 
under hens and the goose only be allowed 
to sit on the last hatch. After three 


weeks of incubation the eggs should be: 


sprinkled every day with luke warm water 
until the hatch is due. If the hen is 
restless, give her food and drink on the 
nest, as it is necessary that the moisture 
that is being liberated by the newly 
hatched goslings should not be allowed to 
escape, as it is an important aid in the 
hatching of the remaining eggs, which 
would otherwise toughen and dry so as 
to be beyond the strength of the occu- 
pants to liverate themselves, the inner 
membrane of the eggs of geese being 
much stronger than that of other fowls. 
Let the guslings remain under the hen 
one day if she is quiet, but if she be 
restless, remove them from the nest and 
place in a box in a warm place, covering 
with some soft material so as to secure 
proper warmth. Let them remain quiet 


one day. Afierward, if the day be warm 
and bright, give them an outing on a 
smooth grassy spot. [Provide water so 


arranged that they cannot wet their down. 

They will likely appear stupid at first, 
but as their lungs begin to expand in the 
fresh air, they seem to become lively, and 
will flutter about at intervals, manage to 
dispose of grass and water. When they 
show signs of fatigue place them.in a 
warm, roomy coop with .their mother. 
Give them an outing each pleasant day 
afterward, and remove coop and run to 
a fresh spot daily. When two days old, 
feed sparingly of table scraps, moistened. 
Cracked corn, scalded, can be fed after a 
few days. When two weeks old, if the 
weather is favorable, they may be taken 
from the hen, and several broods put to- 
gether, and placed in an inclosed place 
which has an abundance of grass or pas- 
turage. Green food must constitute two- 
thirds of their diet. Fresh, short grass 
is the best food, and it is best to regulate 
the appearance of the goslings from the 
time when there is an abundance of 
forage. 

If the “goose lot”’ has a natural spring, 
much of the labor will be lessened, as 
water can be led from the spring into a 
trough, which should be covered with 
slats, so that they cannot foul the water. 
Put sand cr gravel in the bottom of the 
trough. An enclostre, a pen, should be 
provided for nights and stormy days. 

When the down is replaced by a coat 
of feathers, they can bear exposure. They 
make rapid growth, and thrive as no other 
fowl does, except it he the duck. 

The young geese should be fed a little 
grain, erackec corn or oats once a day, 
remembering that the amount of grain 
should not be so much that it will take 
away the relish for green food. Goslings 
and geese are easily disturbed, and should 
be treated with gentleness: rough treat- 
ment hinders’ growth, and disturbance 
tends to throwing out a crop of new 
feathers instead ef taking on flesh. 

If geese are raised for market, there 
ought to be a succeasion of green crops 
raised, upon which to turn them, as-oats, 
millet, or rye. 

Goslings are marketable at 
months, and are termed “green geese. 
Three woeks is ahout all the time required 
to.get young geese in good condition for 
market. If the geese are in. really goed 
condition,. two weeks will often suffice. 
Geese intended for market should be’ fed 
grain at nigtt from goslinghood un to the 
time when they are ready to finish ‘for 
market. Such geese require less time and 
food for the finishing up process. 

The Embden geese are the beat for mar- 
ket as they are larger, but their laying 
analities are not @s good as the Toulouse. 
China geese are the best layers, but are 
small in body. 

Four or five geese may be mated with 
one gander, and breeding stock should be 
fifteen months old. Geese do not reach 
maturity until about three years old. One 
pound of feathers should be gotten from 
six geese when picked for their feathers. 
When killed, three geese will furnish a 
pound of feathers—Mrs. A. C. McPher- 
eon, Ohio. 
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AYBE you want to get 


M your machine quick — 
maybe you want to be 


: ready for early hatches. If you 

do, you take no risk whatever 
over r any tisk you take when ordering from any- 
where else. In ordering direct from this adver- 
tisement, you save time and trouble and I guar- 
antee every be satisfactory. 

Here is my prcposition—for only $7.55 I will 
ship to you, all freight prepaid East of the 
Rockies, my 140-Egg Double World’s Champion- 
ship Belle City Incubator—the machine that has 
won the World's Chamrionship in over five 
a hatches. Read description— 

—% 140-Egg Belle City World’s Championship 
Incubator has simple, perfect self-regulator 
correct hot water heating system, copper tank, 
and boiler, safety lamp, double walls and double 
door, with dead air space all over, with roomy 
nursery and strong egg tray. Of course the 
thermometer is right; Iusethe“Tycos.” Lalso 
supply egg-tester, burner, funnel, everything you 
need including valuable instruction book on 
operation, hatching and care of chicks. 

The Belle City Brooder is as perfect as the In- 
cubator ii onion size—and my price is $4.85. 





Box 42, 
“To Whom It May 


ayreemen ta. 





JIM ROHAN, President - 
BELLE CITY LNCUBATOR CO. 


Jim Rohan, Premdent of the Belle Ct 
da one of our depositore—per fectly rehable in 
ome dy Hn perfectly safe wn ordering his 

fi his advertisements, 
as we have known Aim for yeare and know Ko cete pucati 


(Signed) 


OU Can’t Go Wrong 


In Ordering a World’s Cham. 
pionship Belle City Incubator 


Right From This Advertisement 
On 1, 2 or 3 Month’s Home Test 


It’s double-walled, hot water, top-heated, metal 
safty lamp and burner, wire runway yard with 
platform. Absolutely the most perfect chick 
raiser made today. 


Combination $4 1°° Freight 
Offer, Only 


Ordered be ony a my 140-Egg Belle City Incubator 
and 140-Chic » Will cost you only $14.80 a 
freight anal East of the Rockies. This saves you #e 
whica will furnish all the oll you will need for this sea- 
son hatches. Il guarantee to ship orders received from 
this advertisement on the same day received either from 
my warehouse nearest you or Racine. This insures 
quick action—insures your getting started early. 


Remember I guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied with your home test. 


Read the letter below from the Commercial and Sav 
ings Bank of Racine as to your protection. Why not or. 
der now or let me send my portfolie,* ng ad 
—the most unique piece of poultry literature published 
—different from all the rest better than the best. This 
Portfolio sent with each machine .v eugyou wi 
ordered, or I will mail it'to you 
Free for your nameand address, 
on @ posta! card. 


ar. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Concern: 
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4, sendeng mone, 


©. R. CARPENTER, Cashier.” 
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is very important news—wor.*. money! 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY, 





al. Oil To Hatch—One 


to anyone who has used the o/d s/yle, wasteful machines. It is the ore incubator today 
that’s built on the right principle with the lamp underneath, in the center, and not on 
the side. This means Tet distribution of he t in the egg-chamber and no outside 


have to be filled every day. The X-Ray saves o/h work and money/ Heat is regu- 
egg chamber gets tuo hot—this is a big saving of oil. The ever successful 


X-Ray Incubator 


air on egg. Ventilate or turn eens by simply raising the lid. 


temperature in just 15 minutc.— others take 4 ay 
am yee X-Ray is rade of all genuine California redwood, covercd completely 

st’ cl, b autifal rosewood finish, legs galvanized, stroogly braced, 
Bvery X-Ray ineub...or fully guaranteed. X-Ray r -ultsare the biggest results. 


Write ‘,oday For Free F »ok No. &3 
nstruction—why X-Ray is oieey 

any other, Read why women and ali mere 
“y! have Sah big success every time with the X-Ray! Write today 


Wayne, Neb. 
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about Amorien’s Largest Line of hx 
and get six try chapters written by Robert Essex him- 
self—it’s all in our Free Catalog—Write today. Address 


Robert Essex iscabatr Ce, 67 Henry St., Buffalo, N, ¥. 
Latest Rook «2.7 
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Garden and Orchard Hints 


The Value of Spraying. 

If farmers understood the results to be 
obtained by spraying fruit trees as well 
as they should, firms manufacturing 
spray pumps would be overstocked with 
orders. This is no mere exaggeration. 

I had fifty plum trees planted in the 
spring of 1900 and had never received 
a penny from them. They would bear an 
abundant crop,’ but before ripening they 
would either fall or rot and there would 
not be enough left on the trees for eat- 
ing purposes. In the spring of 1910 I 
secured a spray pump and sprayed the 
fifty trees with a lime, sulphur and salt 


solution, spraying when the trees were in| 


bud, just before blossoming. That sum- 
mer I harvested two hundred one-half | 
bushel baskets of marketable plums and 
received forty cents a basket. Below is 
given cost and profit of spraying: 


200 +askets plums at 40c.. $80.00 | 
10 gal. spraying mixture at 
Bee + ek) Saba céec ~ +. - $2.00 
4 days work, two men.... 1.50 
200 baskets at 2c. £.00 7.50 | 
ee ge ee ore $72.50 


A good spraying pump, suital le for the 

average sized farmer’s orchard, can be 
purchased for a reasonable price. It is 
advisable when purchasing a sprayer to 
get two leads of hose, each lead being not 
less than fifteen feet in length, this with 
an eight or ten foot steel or bamboo ex- 
tension rod, provides sufficient hose to 
reach the top of any ordinary sized tree. 
A shut-off valve at the lower end of ex- 
tension rod is a necessity. A four row 
spraying attachment for spraying pota- 
toes can be had at a slight additional 
cost. 
With an orchard having extra tall 
trees it is always best to have a ladder 
or some means of getting near the top. 
It should be made of 4x4 scantlings. A plat- 
form at the top is necessary, as it gives the 
operator use of both hands and is not as tire- 
some as standing on the rungs of a ladder 

The ladder should be made so that it 
will fit inside of wagon body and may be 
any height desired. 

Rubber gloves for the hands of the 
operator and storm covers for the horses 
should be used.—Royal O. Clagett. 


® * Oo 


The Useful Manure Barrel. 
By Ida D. Bennett 


Thére are so many calls for liquid 
manure during the garden season that it 
pays to have a well arranged manure 
barrel handy to the flower and vegetable 
garden. ‘Take a large molasses hogshead 
or an oil barrel and give it a coat of 
paint inside and out. Fit a faucet on 
thé side, one or two inches from the bot- 
tom. Place clean straw in the bottom, 
sufficient to come above the end of the 
faucet, Place the barrel on a solid box 
r other 
inder the edge of the barrel to keep it 
off of the box and allow the air to 
circulate beneath—as without this pre- 
caution the bottom will soon rot out. 
The box should be high enough to al- 
low a pail or watering pot to be placed 
under the spigot, fill the barrel with 
clean manure—that is free from .straw 
and bedding, and fill to the top with 
water. 

If in using the liquid from the barrel 
the precaution is taken to bring the wa 
tering pot to the barrel full of water 
and emptying it in and then drawing 
out a correspanding amount of liquid, 
the barrel will always be full and ready 
for use and the labor of filling it will 
not be felt. When the liquid has grown 
too weak to be much use draw off all 
the water and use, and empty the bar- 
rel, putting the manure on the asnaragus 
bed, the compost heap or using it t 
mulch the hydrangeas or other shrubs, 
and fill as before 


Pansies, roses, rhododendrons, clem- 


atis. azaleas and many other flowers 





foundation, placing three bricks | 





are much benefited by this liquid manure 
and the garden should have. its? share, 
especially the cauliflowers and egg-plants. 

If, as sometimes happens, thé™téttom 
does rot out of the barrel it need not 
be abandoned providing it is otherwise 
sound. Just stand it on a flat surface, 
and fill in about an inch of cement and 
| sand, using about three parts of sand 
to one of cement, cover to exclude air 
and when this has set wash over with 
clear cement, and keep covered and wet 
till set. This will give a bottom proof 
against decay.—I. D. Bennett. 

? + ¢ 
Garden Hints, 

When there is danger of the frost bit- 
;| ing the early vegetables, I take several 
| thickne sses of newspaper and lay over the 

plants, and lay small clods on the paper 

to prevent the wind blowing the corners 

| up If beans are just coming through 
the ground I turn two planks over them, 
fitting the top edges tight and propping 
securely. A better plan is to nail them 
|} together in a V ‘shape, and turn the 
troughs upside down over the rows. 

To transplant successfully the soil 
should be well moistened before the plants 
are pulled up, then with a round sharp 
stick make an opening in the ground, set 
the plant, partly cover the roots, add a 
bit of water and cover with fresh but not 
wet soil. 

if wet paper is folded around the 
plants and set well in the soil, the plant 
will not wilt in the dryest of seasons. 

To keep off cucumber bugs 
cow manure in water ahd pour the liquid 
over the plants early in the morning. 
This is also an excellent starter for early 
tomato plants. 

If beans, peas, corn, etc., are soaked 
twenty-four hours in luke warm water, 
they will come through the soil several 
days earlier. Broken bits of thoroughly 
saturated cobs dropped in the hills will 
insure sufficient moisture to bring through 
the seeds in the dryest seasons. Try 
soaking a few in liquid manure and note 
the difference in the hills that have none. 

When using the early radishes work 
the soil loose with a fork and drop in a 
few seeds where the others are removed. 

Mrs. Dora B. Phillips, Tenn. 

¢ % 
A Shelter for Cauliflower. 

Our early cauliflowers were set out in 
the highest. driest and most exposed part 
lof the garden instead of in. a place the 
| direct opposite of this, and to neutral- 
ize these conditions we planted a.crop of 
second éarly corm with them—two or 
three kernels between each head of eauli- 
flower, which were set in rows 30 inches 
apart and 16 inches between each head. 
The cauliflowers had been raised in the 
hotbed and were set out in the open 
ground on the 20th of April, and the 
corn was planted on the 3d of May. 

As the cauliflower was perhaps a foot 
high before the corn was planted, it had 
all the benefit of the sun in the cool 
springtime, when it makes its most rapid 
growth, and by the time the heads had 
begun to form, and the days to grow hot, 
the corn was big enough to afford a shel- 
ter without actual shade. 

Under these conditions the cauliflowers 
throve as never before, most of the heads 
ripening perfectly without the necessity 
of tying them up in their outer leaves, as 
is necessary under ordinary conditions. 

As each head ripened it was’ pulled 
out, root and all. As the roots grow 
straight down into the ground without 
spreading much, there is no danger of 
uprooting the corn at the same time. 
tv the time the last of the cauliflowers 
| are ripe, one has a flourishing crop of 
corm and a practical example of two 
|erops on the same ground at the same 
| time —T. A. T. 

* ¢ ¢ 
Set yourself a good example. 
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Its Free frees; 
It illustrates and 
describes the nest line of implements made. 
Tells how and when to use them. It ans- 
wers every question about farm machine: 
No farmer can afford to be without this boo 
John Deere Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows and Farm Tools 
Look for our trade-mark—it will protect 
you inst inferior, out-of-date 
HN 








BERB implements have taken the 
gold medal _at every world’s fair and inter- 
i exhibition since 1840. 

Get Quality and Service—John 
Deere Dealers Give Both, 

Tell us what farm tool 
you want to know about 
and then ask for the big 
book, package No. x48 
John Deere 










































SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers and Rollers are 
made suitable to e soil formation. Single 
and double gang verizers. Flexible and 
jointed-frame pulvenisern. Combination surface 
aa sub-surface = = steel land rollers. 

m average increase 
of of 5341 bushels per acre by using the Dunham 
sale near you. Shall we tell you where? 


THE DUNHAM CO., Berea, onio, USA, 





Satisfaction Guaranteed Users 


Champion 
5 
éi 
be 
ze OUR PRICES 
2s5 AND QUALITY 
~Om ARE RIGHT 


Our O. K. Champion Planter makes and 
saves the owner money. One man and team plant 
five or six acres of potatoes a day. Investigate 
our line of potato diggers, etc. Write for our 
free catalog today. alers sell our machines, 
hampion Potato Machinery Ca, 
139 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Book on Grape Culture 
Instructi ting, cultivating 
and pruning; mh descriptions of best 
varieties for vineyard or home garden. Profusely illus- 
trated. Issued by the largest growers of grape vinesand 
small fruits in the country. Millions of vinesfor sale. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 62, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Bees on the Farm ‘Sens 


will help you get more »leasure and more profit from 
Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 2c. Book on 
Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 

THEA. 1, ROOTCOMPANY, Box 2/6, 


150 ruaNts $1.20, 


for price list. 


na enced ae ta 











Medina, Ohlo 











SO Concord Grapes : Baste — Vigorous 
udded Cherrys Guaranteed. 
108 Buy -y%. a house 
a hasa wy - wt —_ and square deal- 
Send fo r Free Catalogue ond 25c Due Bill. 
PAinsURY NURSERIES, Box Rg, F , Neb. 


KEEP BEES Write today for forty page catalog 
. No. E of Bees and Bee supplies and 
free samples of bee comb foundation and bee veiling. We 
are large beekeepers also and have honey to sell. 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 


Ten times your 

True-to-Name Catalpa Trees 7°".)'"s2.2°% 

not trae speciosa. Also Catalpa ress 

trees, most beantiful in the world. Free booklet. 
Mechanicsburg 


H.C, ROGERS, Box 143 . 
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While most parts of the country are a 
net-work of telephone lines, many farm- 
ers have not yet availed themselves of 
this modern, twentieth-century luxury 
and convenience. 

Of course our grandfathers did without 
the telephone, and some people now-a- 
days think they can do the same; yet 
there are times almost without number 
when the ‘phone could be brought into 
practical use—instances in which a man 
without a telephone grows accustomed to 
saying: “Just let it go till I see him.” 
And only too often the matter in hand is 
either forgotten or neglected till several 
dollars are lost. 

Then, the jnstallation of a telephone 
causes many apparently trivial matters 
to be given attention, and they all total 
a big item in farm economy during the 
course of a whole year. 

I was talking with our groceryman a 
few days ago, when he suddenly called out 
to a man who was passing down the 
street: “Here, Dave Lynch! Your 
wife ‘phoned in and said for you to go 
to the dry goods store and get her a 


spool of brown si'k thread.” “All 
right,” replied the enlightened Dave. 
“I'll do that right now, while I think 
of it.” 


On another occasion I was in a store 
when I overheard a fellow-farmer say to 
the merchant: “It seems like Franc told 
me to get something else.” “Call her up 
on the ‘phone and see,” answered the 
merchant. What could have been handier? 

Only yesterday I saw a friend's horse 
suffering with a severe attack of indiges- 
tion. While he removed the harness. and 
did what he could to. relieve the animal's 
pain, a ’phone message brought the vet- 
erinarian to the spot by automobile, and 
within a few minutes the horse seemed 
on the sure road to recovery. Before 
telephones were installed, an animal in 
the condition this one was would have 
died long ere a veterinarian. could have 
beén reached and brought to the scene. 

A lady acquaintance of ours was at 
home one day all alone, when she saw 
a man approaching the house. As he 
presented not the best appearance, the 
woman locked the doors. When, a few 
minutes later, he began trying to open 
one of the windows, she was panic 
stricken for the moment, but suddenly 
recollected the telephone. Their house 
was about a half-mile from the city, and 
within fifteen-minutes time officers were 
on the scene, arrested the man and placed 
him in safe-keeping. He was insane, but 
hew fortunate that the telephone was so 
convenient ! 

A year ago this harvest-timea, I was 
assisting a couple of my neighbors. with 
their smal] grain, when a little piece of 
steel snapped off somewhere about the 
knotting mechanism. Such repairs were 
not in stock in our town, and I advised 
my friend to ‘phone at once to St. Joseph, 
seventy-five miles away—that being the 
nearest branch of the I. H. C.—and order 
repairs by mail. It was then 4 o’clock, 
and I could see that the two men were 
skeptical as to the practicability of the 
plan. However, they acted upon the ad- 
vice, and, through mail connections not 
understood by the average person, that 
piece of repairs came in cn the next 
morning’s early mail-train. How long 
would it have taken to get it without 
the telephone? It takes a mighty short 
loss of time during such a season to pay 
for the whole share and cost of installa- 
tion of a telephone. 

Then, there are the almost countless 
cases in which the telephone saves time, 
labor, money—even life. Many a farm- 
house has been burned to the ground 
when, if a telephone had been at hand, 
the building could have been saved by 
summoning assistance from neighbors. 


When an accident occurs, and only one 
or two of the folks are about the house, 
aid may be quickly and easily called by 
‘phone. —M. Coverdell. 














In the 
Vineyards 


Orchards and 


Farms of the Northwest 


Are unequalled opportunities to make money in intensive 
farming, alfalfa-, grain- and fruit-growing, vegetable-raising, 
dairying, poultry-, hog- and cattle-raising. 
gated farming and fruit-growing afford lucrative and healthful 
employment outdoors in a glorious climate. 
of the Northwest grow prize-winning fruits and berries. The 
grain fields of the Northwest yield bountifully of the best 
grades of product. The Northern Pacific Railway extends 
into or through Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon: the “PROSPERITY 
STATES OF AMERICA.” New, rich territory being opened 
The Homeseeker’s Chance! 

@ You ought to learn more about the Northwest and its 
You ought to SEE it. 
mation, free booklets and full particulars about Low Fares. 
Say what state interests you most. 


up by recent extensions. 


possibilities. 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent 
37 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry 
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Every farmer should investigate this. 
Pneumatic Water Supply Outfit you can actually obtain any pressure up to 
60 or 75 pounds, forcing a steady, abundant supply of sparkling, fresh aerated 
water to the kitchen, bathroom, to the stock, lawn or anywhere you wish, 
exactly the same in operation as the city water works. 
also means the most perfect fire protection. 


SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE AND GUARANTEED. 


Perfectly simple and easy to install, and remember, every single outfit is sold with the 
absolute guarantee that if you are not entirely satisfied with the workmanship, quality, design 
and operation, you can send it right back to us and your 


money will be returned, freight charges included. 
Not at ail expensive. 


jobbers’, dealers’ and retailers’ profits. 
rock bottom price. 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


Write now—at once—today for our Plumbing 
Catalog which will explain this marvelous water system 
in detail, and at prices which are amazingly low. This book 


is yours for the asking. Write now. 





Water Works 
for the Farm 


The Ever Ready Water System 
Gives the Farm HouseAll the Water 
Conveniences of the City Home 


If you install an Ever Ready 





Remember, this 


By designing our own 
systems and adding but one small profit, we save you all 


You pay only the 








‘Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ii: 
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ASolution of ““The Real Farm Tragedy” 


By Mrs. Fred Nisewanger 






yet) steps in to relieve the situation— 
these three pieces of land will be farmed 
by two tenants and a married hired man, 
or their equivalent of what I have termea 
“homeless” people Almost every spring 
they gather up their household goods and 
their stock and their machinery and wade 
and struggle through the mire of our mc:st 
gumbo roads and others come to take their 
places—a little section of the endless 
chain of restless, steadily-more-discour- 


submitted *The Real Farm 
(published in the January is- 
to our editor, I wrote: “Men will 
have to solve the problem ; conditions have 
reached such a pass that my woman mind 
sees no solution short of revolution” Bu’ 
men have criticized me for stating the 
problem and leaving it unsolved, and I did 
not cease thinking of it as soon as I haa 
written it, so beg to amend my statement 
bv striking out the last clause and substi- 


When I 
Tragedy” 


tuting, “for women have not the power.” | aged people who yet, year after year, rise 
The tenant cannot work out his own/up to follow that will-o-the-wisp that must 
salvation and the landlord will not co-| beckon while life lasts—the hope of bet- 


tering their condition. For men are not 
tenants and hired men from choice; at 
least, not until heart and ambition have 
been crushed from them. 

The example of my farmer may be in- 
dividual! in a sense, in that all farms are 
not so scattered, but his attitude is typi- 
cal of his class. With perfect safety I 
venture to assert that not one farmer in 
all this wide, beautiful Missouri valley, 
stretching fourteen fertile miles from 
range of hills to range of hills (the Btg 
Muddy’'s early banks, the Indians tell us) 
and scores of miles from north to south, 
would take the trouble, even though per- 
fectly willing to sell, to cut his large farm 
up into smaller ones, that young men 
starting out in life, or older men, weary 
and heartsick of their tenant life, might 
have a chance to pay for a home. 

There is absolutely no hope of the ma- 
jority of these men ever being able to buy 
a large farm of high-priced land. If they 
attempt it they immediately enter the “en- 
cumbered class, another form of “home- 
lessness” and, almost without fail, slave 
out the lives of themselves and familie» 
only to again before they die, be caught 
in the mill and be ground out as tenants. 

The most of them would undertake the 
purchase of a small farm and make good 


operate with him that he may be saved; 
then the state must save him. 

Sounds familiar, doesn't it? We have 
a fashion of making a scape goat out ot 
“the state;” but what else cam one do? 
Organized power is the only force that is 
affective and the individuals within it 
compose the state. But ceme down the 
other side of the ladder now; “the state,” 
practically—politically means “men ;” 
and “men” means “votes.” 

There is a solution to the problem, and 
the key to it is this: Intensive, instead 
of extensive farming. 

Observation proves that the old saying, 
“Every man has his price,” is as true 
among real estate speculators and our 
many retiring farmers as elsewhere. Then 
cut these many large farms up into very 
small ones so that men with slim pocket- 
books may have a chance to pay for a 
home. Experience has proven that a few 
acres, though expensive, if properly farm- 
ed, will furnish a better living, and more 
easily than is possible with the larger 
number of acres ind the slipshod farm- 
ing prevalent under the present rule of 
landlord, mortgage and boss. 

Looking back it may seem easy to place 
our finger on the first false steps that 
pointed the way to the rural bondage of 













today but it is not so easy to retrace those/on it. They would not be aione in the 
steps. In fact, the lesson, like so many /struggle. If they lacked practical, scien- 
taught us by our vauntedly “best teacher,” | tific knowledge and needed encourage- 


ment, agricultural colleges and their bu:- 
letins, short courses, experiment work, 
farm papers, farmers’ clubs, and all the 
rest of the good things stand ready to 
help; and in a short time they will rare. | oA 
their county commissioner of agriculture, 
now strongly talked of, who will work 
among them as practical demonstrator. 

The nation does not want homeless 
children and the children do not wart 
to be homeless; 3,600,000 farmers and 
farmers’ wives are not living from hand 
to mouth and on other people’s land be- 
cause they want to, but because they 
must. For the sake of the individual, for 
the sake of the community, for the sake 
of the nation, conditions must change. 
But how? 

Take my old farmer (a type) again. 
When he refused to sell his land to three 
different people, the state should have 
stepped in, bonght the whole thing. and 
then sold it out in as small lots as desired 
to her bona-fide farmers: not s~-ulators 
or men who wanted to retire to toy. 1. but 
men who wanted to live on and work the 
land themselves. 

Have the arrangement strictly business- 
like, but the terms sufficiently easy for 
every honest, industrious, would-be farmer 
to, in a reasonable time, own a roof and 
a bit of this beautiful old earth for his 
wife and babies. 


comes too late to be of practical assist- 
ance. The tendency toward landlordism 
and tenantry, eaused by the rapid in- 
crease of land values, itself caused chiefly 
by the rapidly lessening quality of avail- 
able good land, has gone so far that the 
future happiness, prosperity—and shall 
we not say honor—of the nation are meu- 


aced. 

Arid lands are being reclaimed and will 
make available homes for some but the 
great bulk of our unsettled land must 
always remain unsettled because it lies 
among the mountain tops and snow fields. 
We must face the situation squarely, then, 
and deal with conditions as they, now ex- 
ist. 

In venturing to solve the problem, as 
in stating it, I go out among those I know 
best and, for illustration, pick out from 
among them a man I have known all my 
life. 

He is a retired farmer living in a cozy 
town home but still owning his farm 
lands. These consist of the old home of 
160 acres and two 40-acre pieces, each 
about half a mile from the 160, but in two 
different directions. 

This retired fr-mer is perfectly willing 
to sell for a certain fair price, providing 
his buyer will meet his one iron-clad con- 
dition to buy the whole 240 acres: but— 
& man some months ago wanted to buy the 


poorly improved forty. “No, the man a 
who buys one acre must buy all.” An-| Too much trouble and expense for the 
other wanted to buy the slightly better|state? There are worse thines coming to 


the state if this or something efficient is 
not done and “the state” in this connec- 
tion means you and me, and your children 
and mine. 

Ilave I laid myself open to criticism 


and a third wanted only 
place xith its 
and stream of 
“No,” and 


improved forty, 
the welldmproved home 
fringe of wooded pasture 
running water just beyond. 


again, “No.” The pleasant home is not i D 
for sale, the outlying forties are not forjagain? At least, play fair. If you cannot 
sale: all must go together at the samejaccept my solution, give me a chance at 


yours. 
But remember this: 
criticize real farm 


price. 
And so this year, and all the past years 
he “retired,” and all the years to 


While we talk and 
homes are steadily 





since 
come until he dies—unless the state or] joining the ranks of the encumbered and 
some philanthropist (unborn, I fear, a>/ rented. 
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'n Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 

100 Bushels from 20 Acres 
of wheat was the thresher’s re- 
turn from a Lioydminster farm 
during one season. Many fields 
in that as wel! as other districts 
yielded from 2% to 35 bushels of 
yd to the — rains 
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W. V. BENNETT, Bee Bidg, Omaha, Neb 
B.T. HOLMES, 315 Jackson St, St. Paul, Minn. 
C. J. BROUGHTON 412 Merchants Lean & Trust 
bldg, Chscago, ill. 
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PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
# me today. No matter where om live or 
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help you make big money at once. 
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How to Prevent Scabs in Potatoes. 
This is a germ disease caused by a 
minute plant growing upon the cnsinet 


of the tuber. It is transferred from one 
crop to another by spores upon the seed 
crop. If these spores can be destroyed 
on the seed the new crop of potatoes 
will be practically free from disease. 

This is accomplished most successfully 
by immersing the potatoes to be planted 
in a solution of corrosive sublimate. This 
substance is a heavy white powder which 
can be obtained at any drug store for 
about 15 cents an ounce. /t is deadly 
poison and must be used with great cau- 
tion. The strength recommended is one 
part of the sublimate to 1,000 parts of 
water. That is, dissolve two ounces of 
the sublimate in 15 gallons of water. 
This is the strength used by surgeons for 
disinfecting purposes. It is but mildly 
injurious to live tissues of both animals 
and plants, but must not be taken into 
the mouth under any circumstances. 

The length of time that the potato seed 
should be immersed has not been fully 
determined, but an hour and a half is 
usually sufficient to kill the majority of 
the spores. 

Place the seed in a loosely woven sack. 
If the potatoes are dirty they should be 
washed before being treated. The solu- 
tion corrodes all metal and _ therefore 
must be placed in a wooden vessel, such 
as a large barrel or a hogshead. Allow 
the potatoes to soak the required length 
of time, then take them out and spread 
where they will dry quickly. The ger- 
minating power of unsprouted tubers is 
not injured in the least by this method. 
If the potatoes have unfortunately 
sprouted before treatment, the length of 
time they will remain in the solution 
must be reduced one-third or one-half. 

Cat the tubers after they have dried 
and plant at once in ground which has 
never grown diseased potatoes. The cost 
for treating seed will not exceed 50 cents 
per acre and the labor and trouble are 
not sufficient to be considered serious 
obstacles.—Sylvanus Van Aken. 

Note.—Less dangerous is to soak un- 
cut tubers two hours in solution of 1 
pint formalin in 30 gallons water.— 


Editor. 
&® ¢ ¢ 


Starting Summer Blooming Bulbs, 

The bulbs which have been stored in 
cellar and closet may be now brought for- 
ward for sprouting. Gladiolas may be 
planted directly in the open ground about 
the middle of May or they may be 
started in pans of wet sphagnum moss 
in the house. Before planting remove all 
the dry husk and the old bulb at the base 
and if started in the house keep in a 
warm place until ready to plant outside. 
In the open ground plant eight or nine 
inches deep. This deep planting enables 
the plants to stand sudden changes of 
weather, and they may be planted earlier 
and lifted later than if more shallow 
nlanting were indulged in. Furthermore, 
this deep planting makes staking unneces- 
sary, a matter of no small importance. 

Cannas should be lifted early and di- 
vided, cutting away all decayed parts an‘ 
leaving one or more live shoots to ea‘ 
piece. They may be started in pans of 
wet sand set in a warm place, or grape 
baskets of sand or moss may be used. 
The canna is more sentitive to cold than 
the gladiola and should not be planted 
out until all danger of frost is passed and 
the nights are warm. 

Give rich, well manured soil and if 
possible marsh earth well decayed and 


you will have notable plants, especially |! 


if you water liberally and give an occa- 
sional drink of liquid manure during the 
summer. 

Tuberoses should have the dead matter 
at the base of the bulb entirely removed 
before starting and potted singly in four 


or five inch pots of fine soi] and placed in|; 


a very wart) place to start and not 
planted out until the earth and nights 
are warm, as they are the most sensitive 
to cold of all our summer bulbs. The 
bulbs flower but once and must be thrown 
away in the fall, and for best results all 
side shoots should be removed before 
potting. Bulbs which do not get into 
full flower before frost may be lifted and 


SAY 


Fiery yeats ago the Pony 
Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


Pony riders carried mes- 
sages from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards and 
sand storms, constantly in 
danger of attack by hostile 
Indians, 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 


to rider, were delivered in the 


record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took 


One Policy 






The Pony Express 
S mse A Pioneer of the Bell System 





the place of the Pony Express, 
carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


This network of telephone 
lines, following the trails of the 
Indians, connects with the 
telegraph to carry messages 
throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote settler 
is no longer isolated; but has 
become a constantly informed 
citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











potted for indoor bloom.—lIda D. Ben :ett. 
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Comb Honey 


as a By-Product 


By J. W. Gnfhin 


ee AS 


Not only as a by-product of the farm, 
but for those who have a few spare rods of 
ground, especially in the suburbs of cities 
amismal} villages, and whose time is not 
completel ployed in other ways, a few 
hives of hes will prove a valuable ad- 
junct to their other business. Few peo- 
ple realize that bee-keeping has developed 
into one of the best paying, practical 
money-making industries in the States in 
the last few years. 

The average amount of honey put on 
the market each year is upward of a hun- 
dred million pounds, representing a money 
value of from eight to ten million dol- 
lars. The greater part of the honey is 
put on the market in the form of ex- 
tracted honey, as the extracted honey 
can be kept and shipped more conveni- 
ently than the comb honey. While the 
keeping of bees may be made a source 
of profit in almost all parts of the United 
States, it is not to be recommended as 
a money making proposition in all lo 
calities. Im the Southern States, where 
there is an abundance of nectar secreting 
flowers that bloom throughout the greater 
part of the year, this is where the bee- 
keeper makes it pay. In a favorable lo- 
eality, one hive, with an average colony 
of forty thousand worker and a 
queen, will turn out forty to fifty pounds 
of comb or seventy or eighty pounds of 
extracted honey in one season Aside 
from the amount marketed, that part 
eonsumed at home, is of more value than 
is generally supposed. 

Pure honey is one of the most whole- 
some sweets that we have; it is per 
fectly free from all adulterants, as the 
honey bee will not use foreign matter in 
the production of either the comb or the 
honey. In a locality where there are 
mixed crops grown, each hive should 
bring in a clear profit of from two dol 
lars and fifty cents to three dollars. if 
the honey is cleverly marketed The 
modern hive, with its movable frames and 
sections, makes it quite easy to put up 
honey in attractive packages 

Most private customers prefer comb to 
extracted honey, for it is convincing evi- 
dence that it is the real thing I have 
no trouble in disposing of the surplus 
from eighteen or twenty hives. I have 
taken from a single hive, in one season, 
as much as eighty pounds of surplus 
comb honey, without losing a single drop, 
from the breaking of the combs while tak- 
ing it off: where, if it had been in one 
of the old fashioned hives, like those 
wsed in early days, there would have been 
a loss of at least one-half; not only this 
but the lives of many of the little work- 
ers would have been sacrificed 

There is no call for an extensive 
lay of cash, when starting a small ay 
the cost of each hive and a complets 
of frames and sections, for a two-story 


bees 


= 


hive, is about three dollars, and a colony 
f pure Italian bees with a tested queen 
will cost from five to ten dollars, accord 
ing to the season of the year in which 
the purchase is made. 

When starting with a few bees. do not 
be satisfied with any kind ibat you may 


chance to find in a tree (wiid bees), or 
in catching a swarm of absconding fel- 
lows that escaped from the hive of some 
neighbor. but get a start from some ex- 
perienced and reliable bee-keeper. 

THE LOCATION OF THE HIVES. 

The location of the hives has much to 
do with the results obtained. The hives 
should be near the house, or where there 
will be more or less moving about them 
all seasons, but the hives should be so 
arranged that in passing to and fro, you 
will be behind them, not directly in their 
passway.to and from the hives. 

And. the hives should face the east or 
southeast, this will prevent any west or 
northwest winds from blowing directly 
into the hives, and where the first rays 
of the morning sun fall upon the entrance 
to the hives, the little fellows will be 
warmed up and on the wing, while the 


at 














—— 
blossoms that secrete the much coveted 
nectar are yet covered with the sparkling 
dew. 

The hives should be shaded during the 
middle of the day, say, from 10 a. m. 
to 3 p. m.; this will prevent any of the 
new combs from melting down, as they 
sometimes do when exposed to too great 
amount of sunshine during the middle of 
the day. 

It is very essential that their surround- 
ings be kept neat and clean. There 
should be no growth of weeds and grass 
accumulated around the hives, as they 
form a breeding place for injurious in- 
sects and a hiding place for mice and 
moles. 

Where the hives are kept nicely painted 
and in good repair, they help to improve 
the appearance of the place as much as 
any one thing thereon. 

® 
Lettuce in Cold Frames. 

Those in position to do so, can, if they 
only will, have an early bed of the very 
best lettuce. 

If you have some sash, make a frame 
of heavy boards that these sash will fit, 
and as soon as the weather will permit, 
go out in a bright corner of the garden, 
one that is more or less protected from 
the north winds, and set the frame on 
the ground, and dig out a few inches of 


earth from the inside of the frame. Place 
some very rich loam with a little well 
rotted manure in this cavity, and pile a 


lot of manure about the outside of the 
frame. Sow the lettuce seed in this pre- 
pared bed, not covering the seed more 
than a quarter of an inch with soil, and 
then place the sash over the bed. Keep 
moist, but not wet. 

If you make the bed early, and the 
lettuce comes up good, and very cold 
weather comes, cover the sash with straw 
or something that will help keep out the 
cold. Varieties known as California But- 
ter, Crisp as Ice, Big Boston, and others 
equally good will do well in such a pre- 
pared cold frame.—John T. Timmons. 

 ¢ 
The Treble Hoop Trellis. 

This style of trellis is better suited for 
the specialist than the practical gar- 
dener. While it gives splendid support 
to the vines, the cost of construction is 
greater than the plain wire trellis, or 
even the slatted trellis. For the gar- 
dener who has but little room for toma- 
toes, say for as many as three or four 
dozen plants, this is the ideal trellis. 
The wire hoops from sugar barrels are 
the nicest that I have yet found. 


i> 
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Stout dekda should be set at each end 
of the row of tomatoes. A No. 9 or 10 
wire should be stretched tightly, five feet 
from the ground. This will let three 
tiers of the hoops nearly reach the 
ground. Begin by tying a hoop to the 
post and to the wire; tie another hoop 
to the wire and to the first hoop tied 
on; continue thus until the other post 
is reached. Then start with half a hoop 
and tie as before. The posts should be 
set at such a distance that when the 
last hoop between them is tied, it will 
draw the line of hoops very tight. The 
weight of the vines and fruit will keep 
the hoops pulled down in place. 

The plants should be topped when they 
reach a height of ten or twelve inches, 
that branches may be started that may 
be trained where wanted.—J. W. Griffin. 
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Farming With Hose and Sprayer. 
A tree requires all the protection pos- 
sible from the attacks of insect pests 
and fungous diseases, and this can best 
be accomplished by means of the spray 
pump. 

Study your trees and determine first, 
for what purpose you are going to spray. 
If peach or plum rot or leaf curl are to 
be combatted, one solution will be neces- 
sary, but if the codling moth or leaf- 
eating insects are to be considered, a 
mixture of different proportions will be 


For peach and plum trees, while dor- 
mant, lime-sulphur mixture used one to 


nine of water will be satisfactory. 
For rot and leaf curl, this spray will 
also prove effectual, which is largely tak- 


ing the place of the well known bordeaux 
mixtures The above strength should 
hot be used, however, when the trees are 
in foliage, but can be used successfully 
about one: gallon lime-sulphur to fifty 
gallons water.on stone fruits, and one to 
thirty on apples and pears. 

With certain varieties of peach I find 
one might spray four or five times dur- 
ing the season with the weak solution 
Without serious injury to the foliage. 
The mixture ¢aused a little shothole ef- 
fect in the leaves; but the trees were not 
injured, the rot was kept completely un- 
der control ‘and a fine crop of fruit se- 
cured; while peaches of the same variety 
in an adjoining orchard where no spray- 
ing was conducted, rotted on the trees 
and in many instances the growing 
shoots were killed by the same disease. 

Where apples are to be sprayed, the 
first application should be made, if pos- 
sible, before the buds open. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, however, this first 


spraying is not given, unless scale is 
present. This is a mistake; there are 
other diseases and insects to get ahead 


Another important spraying should be 
given directly after the blossoms fall. 
To this solution arsenate of lead should 
be added, at the rate of three pounds to 
fifty gallons of lime-sulphur solution, for 
destruction of leaf-eating insects and the 
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How Your Peculiariti 
OU ought towriteusforthe regulation and you must have ## 
FREE book, “How Good’ vregulated by an expert retail jew- 
WatchesAre Made."Ittells eler. The South Bend Watch ¢s such 
a lot of interesting things a watch and it is sold only by expert 
about watches. Did you jewelers. If your jeweler hasn't a 


South Bend we'll name one near you 
whohas. A South Bend Watch is often 
a full year in the factory before it is 
ready to stand its final inspection. 
It gets 411 inspections, and must run 
right in a 700-hour test for accuracy. 
Regulate such a watch to your per- 
sonality and it will keep perfect time 
for you for a lifetime; you'll be proud 
to wear and show it. 

It's because we know how impor- 
tant this jeweler regulation is that we 
don't sell through mail order houses; 


know, if you bend over a 
great deal in your work, or 
rideinajolting farm wagon 
more than other people, or 
in an auto, or walk faster 
or take life easier—all those things— 
that it makes your watch run differ- 
ently than the watches of i 
friends, who do things differently? 
And do you know the reason poor 
watches and most mail order watches 
don’t keep time for many people is 
that these watches are not senstltve 





codling moth. The spray should be re- 
peated about one week later. If warm 
and dry, ten days or even two weeks may 
intervene between the two applications. | 
Only in rare cases are the third and| 
fourth applications necessary, after blos- 
soming time. 


The same general treatment may be} 
given to pear trees. Care should be| 


taken to see that the calyx or cup end 
of the fruit is open and ready to receive 
the spraying material at the proper time. 

For low-growing plants, such as cur- 
rants and gooseberries, the same ap- 
paratus used for the larger fruits will 
answer the purpose. For strawberries 
and potatoes in rows, an apparatus ar- 
ranged so as to thoroughly spray several 
rows at a time should be used. 

Crops planted in hills, like tomatoes, 
cabbages, cantaloupes, cucumbers, etc.. 
ean be sprayed with a row sprayer to 
good advantage. but considerable mate- 
rial is wasted, but this is greatly reduced 





if the nozzle is used that gives a fine 
misty spray and about 200 pounds 
pressure. 


Many truckers use the ordinary knap- 
sack sprayer for such crops where the 
acreage is not large. In all cases where 
there is foliage, it is desirable to add the 
arsenate of lead. Usually two or three 
applications are necessary to kerp the 
leaf blight of the strawberry, potato, to- 
mato and cantaloupe crops under control. 

The spraying apparatus necessary de- 
pends largely upon conditions. Each 
grower must select the equipment that 
will meet his needs. In spraying for the 
San Jose scale there are upon the mar- 
ket’ several excellent mechanical devices | 
for mixing up the chemicals and making 
the solutions at home, which comes much 
cheaper than the ready made article 
bought away from home. 

There are so many kinds of good spray- 
ing machines on sale, it is difficult to say 





that any particular one is better than 
another. Two points, however, should 
never be lost sight of in buying a 
sprayer: it must have a high pressure, 


and the nozzle must throw a fine 


misty 
spray.—Sylvanus Van Aken, N. Y. 


mail order houses can't get good 
regulation for their watches. 

You shouldn't buy a watch until you 
know all about this. Write us for the 
free book. We'll tell you all about it. 


enough to be perfectly regulated to 
your personality by an expert retail 
jeweler in your town? 

It’strue. You must geta watch so 
well made that it is sensitive to good 


~ 0uth 
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The South atch, you " 
keeps perfect time even when frozen tight in a cake of ice. You 
can get one at $7.50 or up to §75 (in solid gold case). 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
4 Sylvan Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. (49) 





























A Steel Shingle Roof 
Will Save You Money 


Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingles 


Tigh 
Outiast the 








This proposition is open right now to the first 
man in your community who writes forit. Youcan 
have an everlasting Ed Steel Roof, Tightcote 
Galvanized, on any or all your buildings—and let it 
make its cost over and over n. You don't prom- 
ise us anything. If youa e . write at once, 
before someone else beats you to it. 


Water-Proof, Fire-Proof, Lightning-Proof, 
Acid-Proof, Rust-Proof 


Each and every shingle is Signed in molten zinc 
after the shingle is le. Each of the four edges is 
as heavily and as completely galvanized as the two 
sides. This is the famous Edwards Tightcote proo- 
ess of galvanizing. 

Nota particle of thestee! is exposed to the weather. 
Edwa' Shingles last three times as long as shin- 
gles cut out after the galvanizing has been done, quote you cost of an Edwards roof, freight prepaid. Write 
and thus leaving raw open to rain and snow. for offernow. Send for Free Roofing Catalog No. 454. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 406-456 Lock Street, Cincinnati, (Chiao 
Largest Manufacturers of Stee! Roofing Material in the World 










Edwards ‘‘Reo"’ Steel Shingles are made of high grade 
Open Hearth Steel in sheets 5 to 12 feet long and 2% 
inches wide Either painted or galvanized. All ready 
to puton. Hammer and nails all that is required. Any- 
one can do it. Can be applied over wood shingles or on 
sheathing 12 inches apart. 


$10,000 Ironclad Bond Lightning Insurance 

We agree to refund the amount psid in every case 
where a roof covered with Edwards Interlocking ‘‘Reo’’ 
Steel Shingles 1s destroyed by lightning. This guaranty is 
backed by our $10,000 Ironclad Bond and stands forever. 

Write for our money-making roof proposition right 
now. Send dimensions of your buildings and we will 
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My Mother's Flowers 
beautiful day of sunshine and 
of refreshing litUle showers, and 
rolden sunshine, filtering their 
the fresh green foliage of 


This 
shadow, 
; oa 
through 
be maple trees, brings to my mind a pic- 


gciints 


way 


of my mother and her flowers. 

She was such a little lady, scarcely five 
feet and three inches tall. ler hair, just 
turning grey, was parted in the middle 
and waved back from a broad, high brow, 
and her sweet grey eyes were calm and 
peaceful, as though she had learned to 
commune with pnature and found it a 
solace for all heartaches. 

Next to the pleasure of secing things 
grow, she liked to have people stop and 
admire our little lawn and flowers. Iler 
friends used to remark that even a stick 


ture 


would grow if she put it in the cround, 
but she would say, “Oh no, it is because 
I care for them and love them that my 
flowers grow.” 

For quite a distance down the street 
you could get a glimpse of bright color 
through the white picket fence. Nearing 
the house you were greeted by a gust of 


fragrance and a riot of color. You sniffed 
the air. you stopped and looked, then you 
said, “My, some one loves flowers.” 

One end of the porch was covered with 
honeysuckle and the other end was over- 
run by a crimson rambler. They twisted 
and twined their green tendrils until they 
almost formed a leafy arch in front, in- 
viting you to enter. 

tut halfway up the prim little cement 
walk you turned your attention to a large 
round flower bed on the left. Searlet 
reraniums and begonias, petunias and 
beliotrope, snapdragens and candytuft. 


all ran riot, secing which could grow and 
bloom the most for her. Tall star flowers 
too timid to show their faces in the dav 


time, unfold their dainty white petals af- 
ter the sun has sct and fill the air with a 
sweet fragrance, and the whole bed was 
bordered with sweet alysium, so thick that 
it looked like snow 

There were rose bushes too, 
of pink and red and vellow 
member those little old fashioned 
ones that were so full of thorns? 

Now the modern lovers of flowers are 
prone to sneer at these old fashioned ones 
and relegate them to cemeteries, but they 
were all honored in my mother’s little 
garden, and they seemed to plense all the 
inhabitants of Auburn. But Auburn was 
a sicepy, old fashioned town anyway, and 
no one sneered. 

You walked through the yard and at 
the corner of the house you were greeted 
by a bed of pansies, all their bright faces 
welcoming you, hollyhocks blooming pro- 
fusely against a back fence, tall mari- 
golds, golden glow and zenias almost hid- 
ine the low wood-shed from view. 

Here, on a bright summer morning, you 
would find my mother. just “nottering 
around,” as she called it. wearing a blue 
gingham dress and sunhonnel, and carry- 
ing a trowel or watering can: breaking 
off a dead leaf here, and tying up a stray 
branch there, talking now and then to 
Ruffie, that nampered vellow cat. who fol- 
lowed her about Tle wnderstood and 
talked and answered in his wav by rub 
bing against her dress, gently biting her 
fingers, or reaching out one dainty paw 
to pat her band. Tle tried to show his 
appreciation, too, by rolling in the bunch 
of catnin that was planted just for him. 

I almost forgot the tiny vecetable ear-| 

with 


with roses 
Do you fe- 
yellow 


its | 


den but it was quite important, 

store of tender lettuce and radishes, its 

delicious wax beans and peas. 
Everything did crow for my mother, un- 


failingly and unerudgingly, and she was 
thoroughly at home among the growing 
things. She was a little timid and shy 
smong strangers. and she felt a certain 
humilistion. but if they were flower lovers 
and wished to see her garden she was aft 
home. 











summer she cared for them, 
them and loved them like chil- 
huve bouquets to brighten 

who could not have 


J 
tr uumed 
dren, sending 
sick rooms and 
gardens. 

“There is nothing that comforts and 
consoles one as much as working among 
flowers, and no joy like making the beau- 
tiful things grow,” she would — “One 
understanding 


learns wisdom, love, and 
patience. You must have patience be- 
cause you cannot force flowers to grow: 
you must love them into growing.”— 
Maud Francis ITicks. 
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Soaking Seeds Before Planting. 

Those who never have tried the merits 
of soaking seeds before planting, should 
consider that moisture is one of the first 
requisiles in the propogation of plants 
from seeds, and that the earth in early 
spring usually is too chilly for the seeds 
to be deposited in it without danger of 
rot before germination takes place. 


All truck and garden seeds should be 
soaked in slightly warm water for from 
twenty-four to forty-cight hours immedi- 
ately preceding the time for planting. 
Cane and other hardier seeds may be 
sonked considerably longer than this, and 
may even be sprouted when planted, but 


of course, where sprouts have a tendency 


to become too brittle, this should not be 
done. 

Another advantage of . soaking seeds 
before planting is thot of ascertaining 
their germinating qualities. Those secds 
which have not begun to swell at the 
end of the time above mentioned, are 
liable not to sprout when planted. Again, 
if the seeds are covered with surplus 
water, any that are light or contain a 


shriveled beart will float, and may thus 
be rejected wtihout running the risk of 
a trial planting. 
Seeds should not 
allowed to lie around ; 
being planted, as their saturated 
tion will cause them to dry out 
shrivel up, destroving or seriously 
pairing their cerminating qualities. 


be soaked and then 
1 day or two before 
condi- 
and 
im- 
Try 


to choose a time for soaking the seeds 
so that they may be planted on a warm, 
bright doy. This will. prevent their ly- 


ing damp and dormant in the chill ground. 
The prompt sprouting of soaked seeds 
also encourages the propagation of plants 
that will he strong, vivorous and hardy. 
which promotes a heakhv development 
that will insure the hichest quality and 
greatest yield of products that seeds are 
ecanable of nroducing.—M. Coverdell, 
Worth Co., Mo. 


¢. 9% 
Starting Bulbs for Summer Blooming. 


The doblia should be: started in April. 
In starting they are divided, leaving a 
niece of the stem to each tuber and see- 
ing that this bit of stem possesses a live 
eye, without which the—tuber. will not 
enrout, though it will make roots. The 
dahlia does better if only one shoot is 
grown to a plant. 

Plant the tubers to be sprouted. in 
pans of wet sand or moss or in baskets 
—Ida D. Bennett. 


o¢ ¢ ¢ 


Don't be one thing to-day. and some- 
thing else to-morrow. Girls who are 
sunny and unselfish this mornine, and 
nerverse and disagreeable in twentv-four 
hours are not likely to keep the friends 
they make. Indeed, no one really feels 
acouainted with them. nor quite 
which is the real girl. the one who smiles 
or the one who frowns. 

o 2 © 

Hit it where you missed it last year. 

That is the secret of floriculture. 
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. egetable, 
of flowers that will 
nea Md td A fat ty | 
we relished by all. Shorewood Farms Co..Saugatuck, Mick 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Ihear you. Ican hear 









body. 
something new—THE 
MORLEY PHUNE. l'vea 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them inmy 
—<. toad that I hear all 
HE MORLEY 


ONE for the 













whispers plainly 
heard. Invisible, com- 






fortable, a 
harm Anyone 
ice Sees can adjust it.” Over one bun- 
Write for Deokict 


1 
TH MORLEY CO. Dept.J81 Perry Bldg, Phila. 


Winning ASTERS 


“a bene your Asters” or* “Your 
Asters I ever caw,”—so say 
scores of my patrons § I want you and your 
friends to try them. Send a dimeand addresses 
of two flower growers, and I will send you: 









< My new Illustrated Plewer List with dainty, band-paint- 
ed cover design(over 600 kinds—seeds, plants and bulbs). 


have a beautiful fower garden. rite today for my List 


miss os itis vw nm your garden early. 
MMA . Seedswoman, 18th . 
3028 Aldrich Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIMPLEX SPRAYERS. 












ed b periment 
y ex 
Once tricd will use no other. 
Easiest to operate, d saves 
time, labor and money; non-clog. 
For trees, pota eardens, white- 
washing, eg yy Lowest 
prices. prayine nas Guise. 
Lax mPa. Co., Bax 


What Sprayer? 
work toned thanoatniy oe at the + 


Brown’s Auto Spray 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozz 
coy ¢ 4 os aa a outfit. Ca 
y ons. For la 8 
ae, Atomic Epras, Write 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. 
The E.C.Brownlo., 40day St., Rochester, N.Y. 


OSES o* NEW CASTLE 


is the greatest book on the culture of Roses and other 

ts ever published. 86 pages, exquisitely Iliastrated 
2 patara! colors. Gives Piifetione experience. Tells 
everything about rose culture. Describes wonderful 
Hoosier Roses, 

























hardy plants, bulbs, seeds, ete., world’s 
best for home planting. It's FREE. Wine vedag. 
HELLER CO., Box 459 , New Castle, 





money-making farms. = 
kinds and prices. Impro 


New York State 


Free catalog. BURRIS, Robinson Bidg.. ELMIRA. | n Y 
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ose Your Roof 
a Slab of Stone! 


You wouldn't think of putti 
gravel on it to water-proof me pllnerve ait “if 
You wouldn't worry about it rotting, rusting, 
‘“ drying out, melting or deteriorating inany way. 
NS And you wouldn't be alarmed 
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Continued from page 20 
Scudders and old Benson belonged to dif- 
ferent political parties and they were op- 
posed to that tenderness business. They 
came with flat refusals, and it looked as! Mi 
though two young hearts were going to| 
bleed and wither. The old fellows were i 
of the long-ago type. They believed in| Ba 
what they had to have, and heaped male- | 
dictions on all the rest. But young Jim-| BR 
mie Scudders had bang-up notions, id 


Fifteen Minutes from Town | 









































SS 


“Well, Jimmie put in his spare mo-| § : 
ments studying Pn on the motor-car! & if sparks or burning embers 
proposition, and he bought in one day from a fire next door fell on 
when his father wasn't looking. It your roof. 
aroused a little friction in the family, J-M Asbestos Roofing is prac- 


tically such a s/one roofing. It 
consists of layer on layer of 
Asbestos (stone) Felt securely 
cemented together with Trini- 
dad Lake Asphalt—two inde- 
Structible minerals. 


but Jimmie got the doctor to say that he; Be 
ihust get speed into the air he breathed| GM 
or his lungs would close up and he might 
haye to do his coughing out in Arizona. 

“Jimmie used to get out on the county 
road here and test out a fast run from 
the old man’s place to the parsonage.| BM 
When he could make all the corners and| & 
negotiate the ride in eight minutes, he | i 
knew he had the old man faded. | oom 


5k papal 2! 
Peas 


ie, RAE 
71+ & 
é 


- . 2 

“And then the big evening came, with| Bi; JA — 
Lottie fluffed up like Juliet about the} th see ee 
time she was waiting for Romeo to come | umm — 
around with his bum banjo and strum a| 7a . : . 
tune for her benefit. ee a Si 

“And Lottie was waiting down the} eS 

—<— 


A 


road a picce, according to the program. 
. get me, Mr. 
the honk-wagon 







this is what 
in these 


Menes; 
craze 


Now, 
started 
parts. 

“Just as Jimmie started toward the 
open gate, he waved his hand at his 
father, and said, ‘Dad, tonight, Lottie 
and I become as one. Now, if you can 
catch us before the knot is tied, you win. 
If you can’t, you lose. Good-bye! And 
before the old gentleman had hitched 
Dexter to the sulky, Jimmie and Lottie 
were taking their vows before the parson. 
Ry the time Scudders got past the first 
turn, the happy pair were coming back, 
and when they whisked past Scudders, 
whom should they meet but Lottie’s 
father on a horse! On the level, it was 
such a horrible shake-down for the two 
old men, they couldn’t do anything but 
look foolish and laugh, and next day both 
of them bought in on the automobile 
buggies.” * 

“That was a nifty little romance,” I 







is practically indestructible. This is proven by the fact that it is still in 
good condition on many buildings where it has been in service for more 
than a quarter century without coating, gravel or repairs. 

It has withstood the fierce flames of a plumber's blow-torch for nearly 
an hour without injury or without the boards to which it was nailed being 
even scorched. 

Half a century of roofing experience and our positive guarantee of 
Satisfaction are behind J-M Asbestos Roofing, 

This roofing is suitable for all kinds of buildings in any climate. 

Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, send your order to our 
nearest Branch. 


Sample of Asbestos Rock, FREE 


We want to send you a sample of the odd rock from which this 
eg Fagg our nearest house on a postal and ask for a piece a ) ye RE 
00 0. 1166 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 



























said, as I thought of the princess who Manufacturers of Asbest reer. a ; 
still slept in the preane. Rie in the sub- and Magnesia Produas ASBESTOS Biante Stee eee 
cellar of the big pyramid. — ; Behimese : . 

“But that isn’t all.” said my friend, Carded 4 Philadelphia Seale 
as he turned in at the big red vate. Keowee M — ; Leuts 


“Spring the balance.” I implored. — 
The first result in life’s multiplication 
happened to be twins. The first one they 
eall Tlood Seundders—” 
“And what do they call the other one?” 
L inquired. 
“The other—well, seeing that he came 
last, they call him Tonneau!” 
It took seven seconds for it to sink 
through, but I got it. 
“Rig lads now?” 
“Oh, not very—but say.” and as the 
throbbing of my new friend’s car ceased 
right in the barn, which he had named 
a garage, he grinned from east to west 
ear. 
“Tell me the rest of it,” I urged. 
“Those boys had learned three words 
—even before their biters came in and 
their hair began to grow much, they had 
learned those words. They are smart 
chaps, Mr. Menes, and everybody around 
here talks about ‘em.” 
“What are those three words?” 
“Well, the first one was, quite prop- 
erly, ‘mama.’ The next was ‘papa.’ ”’ 
“And what was the next one?” 






Modern Farm 


Cheaper—Quicker— 
Than spe cker—Better 


No wasted hours feeding, caring for and harnessing horses. 


Redeenrmsepateeteneaed 
a | 10 Or 15 minutes to oil up and you're off. Eats nothing 
ete Wen idle. The Ideal Power for plowing, discing, seeding, 
3 if m4 harvesting, threshing; corn planting, shelling, shredding, 
NEE J ' grinding; road grading, hauling and all kinds of 
(a> Y heavy farm work. Hundreds in successful operation. 
Oil Cooled—Frost Proof—Dust Proof 
Built in 2 Sizes—40 H. P. and 60 H.P, 20 
Use Gasoline, Kerosene or Alcohol Ask for 48 page Illustrated Catalog. 


Hart-Parr Co., 302 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa. 



















































little Egyptian princess had missed when 
we had gone into the deep sleep back in 
the days when the speediest thing in the 
world was a lantern-jawed camel! 


“The third word was—honk!” Beeb Geld - z 

= cee grow crops in rows, you need this traction . We daim 

The auto twins;y” I chuckled. that our Iron Age Traction Sprayers are 7 i 

And when I thought of these happy The IRON AGE Sie ot Gouble acting pumps of any eid sprayers . ee 
folk out in the glad reaches of Smiling Traction ond eee? + py ey The solution is always mixed 
Valley I felt a shaft of pain shoot odid valve, pressure in a fine spray by our 
through my heart because of what the Way IRON AGE Traction Sprayers 















i =f le 
or 6 tow 

2 - = for . . 

wie ae Pressure gauge center from 
Seethis sprayer on yourdealer'sfloor. Write us at once 


fee pectal booklet) You owe i 
oll cheat hiogeechion "Aves ope nene 
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| ibs from a 


Farm 


ife’s Note Book 


ter cost. 
m the market over forty years. 
More than 15,000 in daily use. 
Our catalog will interest you. Write to- 
day for copy, and names of users 


in your vicinit 
neTRor Lt) 





“This carol they began that hour, how 
that life was but a flower in the spring 
time.” 

We cannot be Shakespeares, but we 
|can appreciate his sentiments and under- 
‘stand his feelings when spring time 
| comes. 

—— Do not forget that a tablespoonful of 


|borax added to your boiler of water will 
Bright as a Sunbeam 
Al 


most as Cheap 


PYRO 


Denatured Alcohol 


LAMPS 


Produce « dazzling incades- 
cence of 45.2 candle power, the 
= generating through the 
urmers. No wicks to trim or 
chimneys to clean, nosmoke or 
foul odor. 
psfor every possible use. 
griees to suit every pocket 


Send for 
Alcohol Lamp Co. 
Davenport, lows 

























another tablespoonful dissolved in water 
land added to the starch will prevent its 
sticking. 

Do not hang sheets over the line if you 
want to put them away without ironing. 
|Get the hems together and pin up in that 
|way, then when taken from the line the 
'first fold is already made. 

“Making the best of things” does not 
jmean getting the best of someone else. 
Never boil ecru curtains, and do not 
use soap if you can possibly get along 
without it. Add tea to the rinse water. 
If possible, thoroughly air the bedding 
every week, even in cold weather, and do 
|not be content with airing alone. Brush 
briskly with a whisk kept for the purpose, 
to remove dust. 

Odd, isn’t it, how we think that others’ 
troubles are magnified and that our own 
are so much greater, and more bravely 


EVERYTHING KNOWN IN borne? . ; 
PLUMBING Goods If grease gets spilled on the floor, im- 
mediately throw on ice water, or the cold- 
ETC., DIRECT AT est water available. It will harden the 


PUMPS, WINDMILLS, 
v1 MANUFACTURER'S grease so that the wood will not soak up 


so much of it. 
=—face” PRICES 


The days of stings and insect bites are 
WATER & STEAM] | coming. 


ISSOURT Remember that ammonia will 
M SUPPLY COMPANY] lessen the pain and prevent swelling. The 


———901 $, 6m Steet $7. J0stPH, mo.) @!kali of the ammonia neutralizes the acid 
of the sting or bite. 


NULITE PORTABLE PARLOR LAMP! .,,°%.2, “Zic said the other day, “It is 
jall right to look up to others if you don’t 
mind their looking down on you.” 

The ct t, best and most beautiful light : 

pbtainable for sown or country. Makes and _If you have a pretty slender vase that 

pene SS one ae —A. P. a mo tips over easily, put a little sand or shot 
w ti . . 

eenite. Loe tn Sotan Shenduatan seein, } in the bottom of it and remedy the 

Many new and exclusive features. Best pro- | difficulty. 

position of the year for agents. Write today | 

for full details. 

NATIONAL OTAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 

408 S. Clinton St. Chicage, U.S.A 

“ — a 7} 

THE BEST LIGHT; 
Fastin Oa . —-  |and prevent drawing 
“ a > " 
ee ED aman teen fale eek | Another piece put over the end of the 
casts no shadow. "e nt, gcene, nee first finger of the left hand when doing 
odor. U uall ‘or Homes, Hotels, |... sido > ‘ . 
Shurches Pabiie Maile. ote, Over Se ctyiee. looms rable hand sewing will prevent 
Every lamp warranted. Agents wanted. sticking the finger. 
Write for eatalog. | Don't have alf the pretty flowers and 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. vines around the front of the house. Have 
291. Sth St.,Canton,O. | plenty of them near the back porches and 
n view of the kitchen windows. 

Be sure to choose a warm day for 
washing the woolen blankets. If they do 
not quickly dry thoroughly they will not 
be fluffy. Have all’ water used quite 
iwarm. Add a littl ammonia to the 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS lwater for washing all woolens, to pre- 
vent shrinking. 


Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. Make the mattress pad of muslin in- 
stead of ticking, so it will wash better. 
Make it twice as long as your mattress 
and onlv half as thick as you want it. 
so it will wring easier: then put it on 
No smoke, no dirt, no smell, | the bed doubled. 
Bp A ot eee Ss | Are the house plants repotted? If not, 
— Set 3 on Se ie aa |they should be. All need it, but particu- 
ee Daste id coat on bear ts larly those yellow ferns. Twice a year 
400 candle-power. Write for |for them or their food supply runs low. 
catalogue. Agents wanted. | If the dustless mops (for hardwood 
American Gas Machine Co., 168 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn, and mock hardwood floors) seem too ex- 
—_ |pensive, dip an ordinary mop in kerosene 
or melted varaffime and make your own. 
Also make dustless dust-cloths of cheese 
cloth treated the same way. 

A little ammonia water will brighten 
rugs wonderfully. To clean heavy rugs, 
lay them face downward on a screening 
frame-work and beat briskly.— Mrs. Fred 















WATER WORKS $37 80 
FOR COUNTRY HOMES » 
eed 































To get rid of the soot under your oven, 
|open the little door, push in a paper satu- 
ated with wood alcohol and ignite it. 

Before beginning a piece of fine darn- 
ing put a piece of adhesive plaster under 
ithe hole to hold the torn edges’in place 



































from your old kerosene (coal oul) lamps and 
from electrerty or gas =Our great , ame Burner 
@ts any lamp and devel « bellent white 3 
candice power ght 4 Never Ne mantle te 
break. Nothing to get cut of order. Safe ad reliable. 
(ret sample and parbculers quick. 
AGENTS bene mitten Co el 
enemal, Sample postpaid 85 cta 8 for $1.00, stamps! 
Money beck df not satufactory 


jaid reatly in whitening clothes, and that | 


. Samuels, 
President. 















| Give You 


aDayand FREE 
Tailored Suit 


When I tell you that I will give 
zon « suit of clothes and 
that you can Wto 


fark 
$10.00 a day selling Knickerbock- 
er clothes, I mean business and 
you can depend absolutely on what I 
say. Why not be reer own 
I am president of this great tailoring 
company, @ gigantic establishment 
that does over a three million dollar 
yearly business. We have been in 
asiness for years and yearsand have 
lowered our cost of production so 
that we can and do make the most 
liberal offer of any firm, 


Our Prices 
~~ I have started young 
ave too many ambitious i 
business to make any misstatements as to owe 
derfal opportunities of representing Knickerbock- 
er — a? is 4 = I wear a Knick- 
erbocker suit. wan to t 
hese suits and go out and sell diothes. ~ Te 


. Batyou won't 
be. You will be delighted with the fit, quality aod Suish, 
the low prices and the money youcan make. (Suits $8.00 up.) 
Now, I can't tell you the whole story here, bat I want you 
to write me a letter and I will sit down and auswer that letter 
and tell you how you can coin the cash and wear one of our 
beautiful suits es, » I give you entire 
man's outfit FREE; we prepay all ex ¢ 
Bu y because Lam 


ladder of success. Address me personally. 


Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 38 , Chicago, tl. 


Freeto Boys! 





ttle. —— 
Makes a neat durable repair and quickly, too. Has a 
diamond point grooved needle, a hollow handle, plated 
metal parts, a shuttle, and a bobbin holding 24 yds of 
bread. No extra tools needed. Can be 


on way home with sample." W. 

Spenser writes “Sold 11 first 4 hours."’ Reg. price $1.00. 
Com: sample with I ie, I 1 curved 
. @ shuttle, and a bo of thread send 

pos d for G0c, 2 for $1.00. Get one keep i 
month or so, mend al! your Harness, etc. and then if 
you are not satisfied return the Aw! and we will refund 


your money. Send quick for sample and instructions. 
ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 1050 DAYTON, O. 


Print Your Own 


—f Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. ‘Press 
5, Larger #18, Rotary 860. Save money, big 
profit printing for others. All easy, rules 
sent. W rite factory for press catalog. TYPE. 
cards, paper, &c. The Press Co. , Heriden, Conn. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK telis about over 360,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. 8. service. More than 40,000 
vacancies pe A year. There is a big chance here for 
ou, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. 
to get. Just ask for booklet A862, No obligation. Ean 
Hopkins, Washington, D. ©. 


How to Entertain Sex win 
73 Toasts, 67 Parlor a 
22 Funny Readings. All 10¢ 














White Flame Light Ce g7 Canal St. Grand Rapids, Mich | Nisewanger, lows. 






J.C. Dern, 70930. Dearborn.St. Dept. 66, Chicago..11 
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The Tramp Problem. 

“Missus, will you give me a bite to 
eat, I haven’t had a bit of anything to 
eat since yesterday niorning, and I've 
walked from ‘Burg’,a distance of twenty- 
two miles.” 

“T’ll see.” She came on out. “There’s 
a poor man out here who hasn't had a 
thing to eat for two days. He says he’s 


hungry. Shall I give him anything or 
not?” 

“Send him out.” He came. He started 
to give his hard luck story, beginning 
with an emptyness of two days’ dura- 
tion. 


I direct him to the woodpile and give 


him his choice of a couple of axes. He 
chooses the lighter and begins. He 


chops very industriously for about ten 
minutes, then stops for a drink of water. 

It was 10 o'clock a. m. He chopped 
for about a half hour, then came to ask 
if that wasn’t enough wood to do. 

He has very artistically covered up 
the pile that Dudley was a half day 
chopping, layin: it on by hand, so it did 
fairly well from the window, but a 
searching eye might discover weak spots 
and we told him to go ahead and earn 
a square meal while he was at it, and 
he returned to the pile and the axe. 

At eleven he stopped again and asked 
if that wasn’t enough, but we told him 
dinner was on the way, it would soon be 
ready, and as he was doing so well (in 
reality. he was just monkeying), he had 
better chop on till it was served. 

He sorted out the little stuff, chopped 
up bark and slivers that were shaved off 
fence posts, picked up a lot of the larger 
chips that were lying about the wocd 
pile, and generally got a week’s supply 
of kindling together. 

He ate with the family. He had earned 
his meal. 

He’ll never come back. 

He wasn’t looking for work; he hadn’t 
come twenty-two miles that forenoon. 
He slept in Clide’s barn the night be- 
fore, exactly a mile away. He got his 
breakfast without working for it; he 
got his supper the night before without 
earning it. He earned his dinner! 

Bread costs money, meat costs money, 


coffee costs money. You have to work 
to earn them, why not make the hobo 
that comes along earn what he gets? 


I try to treat them square. Never had 
a bit of trouble with one yet, but always 
make them earn what they get before 
they get it—BEFORE THEY GET IT. 

I have yet to see the %.st one go out 
after he gets his meal and pick up the 
axe. They won't do ic. 

If every farmer to whom a tramp ap- 
plies for work and the “hand ’out” will 
keep. a pile of wood on hand, and an old 


axe, and make the tramp earn his grub 
before he gets it, it would stop the 
nuisance in short order. 


Try it a while; it won't be long till 


your gate post will have a neat little 
decoration, a double cross, that means, 
‘Don't, az you value your muacle, stop 
here. He'll make you work!” 


of hours 
worth 25 
the most 


Make them work a couple 
for a meal. A square meal is 
cents and the quality of work 
of them will do isn’t worth over ten 
cents an hour. Make them earn what 
they eat anyway.—FE. M. Rodebaugh. 

> + + 

There is such a thing as getting things 
too thick: Too many kernels of corn in 
a hill, too many eyes on the pieces of 
potato we plant and so on. Old’ Mother 
Nature doesn’t like that a bit. She kicks 
when you try to get too much out of her 


in one year. Leave out one or two of 
the kernels of corn, or pull the extra 
ones up if you have already planted 
them. Same way with potatoes. Thin 
them out. While you are at it, break 
off the suckers, too. They never will 


amount to anything, anyhow. 

Going to be dry weather after a lit- 
tle now. Grass will be short in the pas- 
tures then. What are you going to do? 
Let the milk yield drop most to the bot- 
tom of the can? Don’t do it! Plant 
some corn for early feeding. Oats and 
peas are fine, too. Get ready for the 
drouth. Do it now. 















Protect Your 
Poultry { 


from all kinds of weather—rain and snow, ® 
heat and cold. To doso, you need a roofing for 
your poultry buildings that is rain-proof 
snow-proof, heat-proof, cold-proof, 

and fire-resisting. RU-ser-0iD is all of these, It 
lasts longer than metal or shingles, 
is easier to apply and costs less. 


i he ™~ 
U-BER-OID 

(Accent on the “RU” and always epelled with ene “B") 
is the cheapest roofing known, considered from the stand- 
7 point < 0 ton veers wis at ie he oatgiost “rable. 

qace, ready-to-lay roofing. t is made of wool fa 
— rated and coated with RU-BER-0iD Gum. 

When buying roofing always demand QU-BeR-0i)'and remember, un- 
less the RU-stR-0ID Man is shown on the outside wrapper, the roofing is not 
the genuine RU-Ber-01D. The RU-BER-OID Maa is your protection. Look for him, 


KA-Lor-OID is the only permanently colored prepared roofing— 
(ColoredRuberoid) THREE COLORS: RED, GREEN, BROWN. wan ig useome, 


We wantcvery readerof Successful Farming to send at once for book, “Around the Werl¢," 
containing illustrations from every nook and corner of the globe, and FREB samples. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


2 100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
*% Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chieago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Degyer 


HERE’S 520 


To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: “For quality you certainly make a 

price on your separator that is right, and I will say that I sa from $25 
to $30 by ordering from you. I will always have wdrds of praise for the 
Galloway.” Let me show you how much I can save for you. 
I just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of §20 to on 
the cream separator you need. And I want to grove that-you’ll get a 
better separator at this big saving than if you 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask. 
No separator made can beat Galloway’s 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
turning, close skimming, quick cleaning— 
long service. 
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WANTED 


You and 9 or more 
others in your town- 











ship to write f 

special offor — based WRIT J and get the proof 

Sees ames © sto Hdaye free trial 

community. My prices long guarantee, and you return it if not 

ate FN = — Wy Ere all backed alo: $25,000 Bank Bond. 

Answer quick. will open your eyes to 
. Wy ree Cata OR the money-making ad- 


vantages of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dairy Information 
not found anywhere else. Also my new catalog on Galloway's general 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
193AK Galloway Station, Waterivo, lowa 














Attention, Club Raisers! 


Our new spring premium list is ready This is the best premium list 
ever presented to our readers. You will find it filled with the newest, 
best arti.'-s—no cheap, shoddy, worthless premiums are offered to our 
club raiser. Every article is worth while. 

Those of yo. who have worked for us before know the grade of prem- 
iums we give to our club raisers. 

Anyone who has never taken subscriptions for Successful Farming, 
and wants to find out how easy it is to secure subscribers, ask any one 
of our forty thousand regular club raisers—ask yourneighbor. It is easy 
to get subscriptions for Successful Farming, because every club-raiser 
knows that the subscriber will be getting value received when he gets 
his first copy of Successful Farming. Our “Special Club Raisers Plan” 
makes it an easy matter for you to get subscriptions. 

Write me today for our new Spring premium list and ask me for my 
secret plan to helpclub-raisers. Also ask about my special “Cash Bonus 
Offer.” Be the first in your locality to write me for my “New Prem- 
ium List’. and plans for “Special Club Raisers.” 


E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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| LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments Is for our 
Critics, faverabie and untavorabie. None of the v ews 





herein expresed by our subseribd_rs are necessarily our | 


views. We do netask you te agree with them or with us. 
We will publish as many reasonabic letters as our space 
will permit. 





Fears Stagie Tax. 

{ refret exceedingly to see the stand 
your valuable farm paper has taken on 
the single tax question and also to 
note that the writer on this question 
cites @regon as a state which is being 
conveTted to that fallacious idea aud 
so, \in.order to show you the stand 
some of our leading state papers are 
taking I will send you some clippings 
from the last issues which may prove 
of interest to you. We hope that the 
people of this state and especially all 
of us farmers who are trying to blaze 
a home out of the rough, will see it 
to their interests to turn down such 
a proposition at the coming election 
for he is the chief one interested and 
hurt by such a scheme, for while the 
inducement is held out to him of 
exemption for all his improvements 
and the same thing to the city dweller 
on merchandise, money, manufactures, 
rallread equipment, newspapers, etc., 
etc., does any one doubt for a moment 
that the release of all such will not 
ut that much more upon Mother 
carth who is already standing all she 
can~ bear? 

Should this be done, it will surely 
mean the confiscation of the land, for 
who will be foolish enough to buy land 
and expect to pay in taxes all the 
running expenses of the state and 
country and the increased cost of living 
for the farmers’ necessities as well as 
the city dwelling, especially where it 
costs over one hundred dollars an acre 
to clear, in hard labor, too, and in the 
end to give it over to the ones who 
are agitating this localistic scheme 
and whowsink the farmer is the pluto- 
crat ‘Who a@wns the earth, not taking 
into, account that he keeps pegging away 
frem daylight to dark and not striking 
for an eight hour day at a larger pay 
fcr his labor. We farmers, should 
such a scheme be voted upon us, if we 
are allowed,to be forced into selling 
our birthrights for a mess of pottage, 
will be forced to give up the struggle 
and move to town in largely in- 
creasing numbers. I cannot believe 
that the farmer is ignorant enough to 


sanction any such vicious class leg- 
islation, but will hope for the time 
when a graduated income tax will 
rettle the vexed tax question and why 
would this not be just to every one? 
—Howard Walton, Oregon. 

Comment: Of course the big news- 


papers are against anything that will 
lay the tax where it can’t be dodged. 
Read the testimony below from a far- 
mer who lives under single tax and re- 
joices in it. Calm your fears, for there 


share of the taxes no matter whether 
he uses his land or not. He pays the 
;}same amount of taxes regardless of 
j}his improvements, taxes are light, and 
surely we enjoy improvements of the 
best. 
One thing more, I wish to say that 
Mr. Fels makes it very plain that one 
needs only to live where it is practiced 
to understand it. Now for an illustra- 
I came here from the state of 





tion, 
Indiana in 1909. I am in possession of 
@ quarter section of land here. My 


taxes here on it are for a supplemen- 
tary revenue, one cent an acre, for rur- 
al municipalities a sum of four dollars. 
and school taxes of eight dollars on the 
quarter section, making in all the sum 
of thirteen dollars a year, which I pay 
all. I am also interested in seventeen 
acres of land in Indiana, on which the 
taxes on an average are about eight 
dollars a year, and this does not include 
ditch tax either. Again, I think that 
as the land is very poor in Indiana, I 
could not get any more for an acre of 
it than I could for this, and the roads 
here are far better than where that 
land is in Indiana. 

If anyone doubts these statements 
about taxes, will say-that I have now 
before me receipts from both places 


bearing me out in my statements.— 
S. 1. H., Sask., Can. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
On Articles, 
I want to thank you for sending 
copies of Successful Farmingcontaining articles 
on “Your Tax Money—lIs it Squandered” 


to a number of influential men in Cedar 
County where we are sure a large per- 
cent of our tax money has been squan- 
dered. The writer was on the famous 
1910 Grand Jury that looked into some 
of our Board of Supervisors, contracts 
with bridge Companies and bridge 
builders and some miscellaneous mat- 
ters. We had the assistance of the 
Iowa Highway Commission and Attor- 
ney General Cosson. Our county at- 
torney promised in the start that he 
would see all expense was met. But 
he turned traitor and we had it to pay 
ourselves, but on information made 
ublic the County got rebate of $1,407 
rom one bridge company. Our bill of 
expense was $24.00. The board will 
not allow it but it was worth some- 
| thing to twist the lion’s tail. The 
jagitation has brought about competi- 
|tive bidding. The County was paying 
|for heavy riveted truss bridges, and 
|we were getting light king-bolt con- 
nected type. We paid five dollars for 
what now the same company offers to 
furnish same at two dollars and seventy 
cents to two dollars an ninety cents. 


—F. G., Ia. 
* ¢ ¢ 


The High Cost of Living. 
| I have the February number of Suc- 
cessful Farming and on page twenty- 
|seven I find an article on the price of 
|pork. The writer would have us think 
that the consumer is responsible for 





is no confiscation of property. The in- | the present high price of d:essed meat 
come tax is very easily dodged, just;by demanding a certain -ype of hog: 
as our present taxes are dodged by/ but to my mind he is ~.y wide of the 
those who have the most.—Editor. mark. The difference in ‘the size of 
market hogs now and _ twenty-five 

e ¢ > years ago is not because the consumers 

Has Tried Single Tax. emanded a smaller hog, but because 

tT have taken your most valuable — 4-9 i = oie al 
. » rears i like it very |money by keeping a type o a 
paper Cer Swe yesee Ses .f ; he could put on the market at an early 


much. Keep right along. the line# that 
you have, and hit from the shoulder 
as you have, and I assure you you will 
be the gainer in the end. 

True, every now and then one will 
stop his paper because of your plain 
and fearless writings, but you will gain 
many friends by your work. 

It is needless {9 say that the subject, 
‘Your Tax Money—Is It Squandered?” 
is to the point. It is a very searching 
tepic. No doubt many public servants 
do not want their methods exposed. In 
many cases the topic hits the mark 
forcibly. 

Another subject which attracts my 
attention is the single tax by Joseph 
Fels. We have this single tax here in 
Canada where I live and we find it to 
be just the thing, everyone paying his 


age than he could by keeping them 
until they were older. 

But what does that have to do with 
the present high price of dressed meat? 
Absolutely nothing. Everyone knows, 
or ought to know that the meat trust 
regulates the price of pork at both 
ends of the market. 
| As an illustration, let us cite you to 
one fact at least. If supply and de- 
mand has all to do with the regulation 
|}of the meat market, why is it that the 
|present prices of dressed meat in the 
cities are nearly as high now as they 
were a year ago, when hogs were 
worth almost double what they are 
now? / year ago the price of hogs 
ranged from ten to eleven cents a 
pound, gross. Now they range from 

















five to six cents a pound, local market. 
And I am in a position to know that 
dressed meat to the consumer is but 
a@ yery small per cent less than it was 
a@ year ago. 

How can we account for this in any 
other way? It is only one of the many 
ways in our economic conditions of this 
country that the rich have of op- 
pressing the poor. I resent it. It is 
not because the consumer demands a 
certain type of hog; neither is it be 
cause the farmer gets an overly high 
price for his pork. If I am wrong, let 
some one who can, tell me so. 

Yours for better’ economics.—Joseph 
Adams, Ind. 


> > } 
Too Many Muzzied Papers. 

I have been much interested in your 
letters and comments column. It 
shows from the tone of some well- 
meaning brothers that we need more 
radical farm journals to educate our 
people, who have, it seems to me been 
misguided in the past. Our papers 
with a muzzle are too common to suit 
me. Just give all the political action. 
Our enemies have used politics for 
their advancement. Why not beat 
them at it before we lose our fran- 
chise? 

Your paper does not hurt my feel- 
ings; in fact, each issue makes me feel 
better. Give us plenty of the same 
stuff. 

More power to Successful Farming 
and papers of its class.—F. L. Runyon, 
Idaho. ¢ 

> 3S 


Experience with Express. 

I have been very much interested in 
your article in the February issue on 
“The Express Monopoly”, and am 
pleased to note your exposition of their 
methods. 

I wish to relate a little experience 
I had with the American Express Com- 
pany the last time I was in town. I 
delivered to said Express Company an 
eight-gallon can of cream, weighing 
nearly ninety pounds gross, to be ship- 
ped to St. Paul, Minn.; the can to be 
returned empty, for which I only had 
to pay forty-six cents. And T received 
a small three pound pulley for my 
fanning mill, from same Express Com- 
pany, shipped from same city and only 
one way and they charged me sixty 
cents. How is that for equal ratés? 

Your excellent magazine is so full of 
valuable reading and suggestions that 
I cannot take up your valuable time 


to read the enumeration of them. 
Come again.—S. A. Olmsted, R. 1, N. 
Dak. 

oe + ¢ 


Illinois Farmer Gives Warning. 
Would you publish an article of in- 
terest to your readers who are contem- 
plating moving to the “sunny South?” 
There is a great deal of trickery about 
this southern real estate business 
which prospective purchasers should 
guard against. , 


I think if people were better in- 
formed it would save them much 
trouble and many disappointments.— 


Frank L, Smith, Miss. 

Comment: No matter where you 
think of locating it is well to investi- 
gate all the claims made on paper for 
the new locality. Be as careful in 
selecting a home as you would be in 
selecting a life long homekeeper. 


ee? @ 


Sees a Great Opportunity. 

TIT have been a silent reader of your 
paper for nearly a year, but I now feel 
that I must speak. Listen—donate six- 
ty seconds of your busy lifetime while 
merely a young farmer voices his ap- 
preciation of what you are doing, 

I wonder, and have often wondered, 
after reading some of the articles in 
Successful Farming, if you really know 
how much good this little paper is do- 
ing, and what a glorious opportunity 
you have. Keep on sending out a real 
farm paper, and with such editorials, 
and our children will rise up and call 
you blessed.—Thos. B. Ruffin, Ark. 
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Model 60 S$ T 2 OO Model bo 


Thirty-fibe Horse Power Fibe 
Passenger Touring Car 


O wonder the public is scrambling for 
this car. Nothing in the history of 
this business has ever equaled it. Of 

all the exceptional Overland values, that you 
have been accustomed to, this one has proven 
the most conspicuous. 

A thirty-five horsepower five-passenger 
touring car for $1200. This is the lowest 
priced thirty-five horsepower touring car in 
the world. Part for part—point for point— 


it is the equal of any $1500 car made. It 
has the power—the speed—the comfort—the 


appearance—and the construction. Take the 
powerful motor—the strong and rugged rear 
system—the Vanadium steel gears—the fine 
bea: ings—the pressed steel frame—the drop 
forged axles—the big tires—the superb body 
work-—the high grade upholstery; in fact, take 
every item that goes into the makeup of this 
automobile and you will find the duplicate of 
this car cannot be had below the fifteen 
hunc red dollar mark. 

Here is a car with a pcwerful, silent, 
smooth running, thirty-five horse power motor. 
Here is a car that seats five large passengers 
comfortably. The upholstering is of good 
leather, hand stuffed with fine hair. The body 
is finished in our famous dark Overland blue 
and the wheels in battleship gray. The trans- 
mission is of selective type, three speeds and 
reverse—fitted with the fine F. & S. annular 
bearings which are used on the most expensive 
cars in the world. The frame is of pressed 


steel and has a single drop. The crank and 
gear Casings are of aluminum. The front axle 
is a one piece, drop forged | section fitted with 
the famous Timken bearings. The tires are 
54x4—quick detachable The handsome mas- 
sive lamps are finished in solid black with 
brilliant heavy brass trimmings. Self starter 
$20 extra. 

The Overland center control is the one 
proven and practical location for both operat- 
ing levers. The method enables you to oper- 
ate the levers with the left hand, which gives 
you free use of your right hand for driving. It 
gives you the use of the right hand fore door, 
as well as the left hand fore door, which is im- 
possible if a lever ig placed one side or the 
other. You can getin or out of either side. 
It is easy to handle—no stretching out or 
reaching. Any one can manipulate the levers 
without a particle of effort. 

Take the specifications of this $1200 car 
—compare them with any $1500 car you know 
of and the only difference you will be able to 
find is the difference in price. 

Why pay an additional $300 for a purely 
imaginary value? 

Any one of our 2000 dealers will be glad 
to give you a thorough demonstration any 
time or place you say. 

We have a very interesting book which ex- 
plains our great organization—the biggest in 
the business. It is free. Write for a copy to- 
day. Please ask for bock V V 34. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








. Model 60-T__$1200 


Wheel base, 111 inches; body, 5-passenger fore-door 
touring: motor. 41-8 x 4 1-2; horsepower. 35: Remy magneto: 
tires 34x4 inch Q. D: equipment, three oil lamps in black and 


brass finish, two gas lamps. 
extra. Top and glass front, $55. 


Starter, $20 


and geterator. SBelf- 
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Two Generations of Thoaght. “TIT MOY hav 
THIS COOK BOOK FREE The long day's work was over and the THIS PREMIUM 
family at rest on the south porch. “I've SENT PREPAID 
We call it “Mapleine Dain- ||just been reading in the papers, Sally,” oy TO EVERY 
ties’’ because it contains a said the mother of five husky sons and SEE ~ READER 
selection of choice recipes || this daughter, “that the women are a THAT SHUTTLE 
for making delicious dain- || wantin’ to vote, but I should think they 
ties and desserts with |/could find something to do better than | | This Awl sews 
Mapleine, the flavor de ||galavanting round trying to do men’s a lock stitch like a 
Luxe Mapleine makes a work, and your pa thinks so too.” vey pn 
delightful change from “Why, Mother, what do you call men’s Harness, Buggy Tops, etc. Sews 
lemon and vanilla for }| work? up Grain Bags, Tents, 
flavoring. It also makes a “Well now, how you do kinda mix a and Wire Cats on + -. my * 8 
home-made syrup better ||/body up. I know some kinds of women's ee ———— repair and  quickiy. 








than maple for half the 

cost. 
Send for the above 
bottle of Mapleine from your grocer, 
not send 35c for a 2 oz. bottle to 


CRESCENT MFG. CO.. Dept. J, SEATTLE, WASH. 


CREB IBLS - CIVEN 


cook book and get a 
if 
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Send for 12 packs 
‘s Hair Tonic. 





Catchers Mitt FREE 


Write today for ten packages of our 
Art Postcards. When soldsend us the 
dollar and get this Catcher’s Mitt Free. 
Made of best chrome tanned leather, 
heavily padded with laced back. We 
also give hundreds o. other premiums 
for selling cards. Write today for 
cards and large free premium list. 


Homer George Co., Dept. 24, Chicago, Ill. 


», WAT! ONS an REE 
CHAIN 
use ; +) oar eps SA — 

















ROSE BUSHES 


PERPETUAL BLOOMING FREE 


We will give away oa og &, FREE thousands of beau- 
tifal Perpetual & hes, in order to 
introduce our great family —~ farm magazine into 
new homes. This is a bonafide offer, take advantage 
of it today. Write for full particulars 

Missouri & Kansas Farmer, 823 Journal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT 
Hundreds of dollars have been made in successful songs’ 
Send us your WORDS or MELODIES. Acceptance guar- 
anteed if avellable. Washington only place to securea 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Oo,, 150, Wasbing- 

produces pure, sweet 


toa, D. 
AGENT coffee, needs no settler 


and never wears out. Savescoffee, money 
and health. Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention; exclusive territory. Send 
5c. for 50c. size postpaid. 


DR.LYONS, 2201 Lecest$t., Bex a 


TS. Big OPPORTUNITY 


Write today for our Big ange Se 
Tailored Garments. pak 











My Sanitary Coffee Maker 






















TIT 
ABTZ LEPORTING 0O., Sue ton “or. Louis, mo 


work would break a man down and some 
men’s work looks dead easy. I should 
say men’s work is what they are used to 
doing, plowing, sowing, stacking, husking, 
doctoring, lawyering, law-making, and 
voting. And women’s work is what 
they're used to doing, washing, Mending, 
cleaning, cooking, having babies and rais- 
ing them. That ought to keep em busy 
enough without votin’.” 

“But, Mother, if you go by what they 
are used to doing, the women of Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado have been 
used to voting quite a long time and the 
women of Washington and California are 
fast getting used to it.” 

“Seems to me I did hear Colorado 
women were voting, but it kinda slipped 
my mind. And so all those women are 
mixing in that dirty welter of politics, as 
Si Martin calls it!” 

“Well, as to the welter, mother, they’re 
doing all they can to clean it up. You 
know twice in Denver they elected Judge 
Ben Lindsey to the Juvenile Court and 
gained a lot of other points besides; two 
years ago, their side had but five thou- 
sand dollars, their enemy forty thousand 
for the campaign.” 

“And then last 
tinued, “the women of Seattle, newly 
hatched voting, hardly out of the shell, 
helped recall their mayor who had been 
letting vice run wide open all over the 


spring.” Sally con- 


city, and now they have just defeated him 
again.” 

“But my! how much they must have 
been away from home! And who took 


care of their babies?” 

“Well, the women whose babies were 
grown up or who had none, could do 
much and when it came to voting, women 
often took their babies with them. Stand- 
ing toward the end of the line on voting 


day in one precinct, they say, was a 
woman holding her heavy baby. ‘Say 
men, let that woman with the baby pass 


up and vote first,’ said a man with a din- 
ner pail, and as she passed out of the 
voting place, several women exclaimed, 
‘Oh, do lend me your baby.’” 

“But are such women ever 

“Oh yes, more than society women, and 
then, Mother, what do you call home, in- 
side your door yard or wherever your 
children must go? Is it not important 
whether our district schools are of the 
best, whether we have a new high school 
in every township? ‘Then, Mother, since 
Albert would get that job in town, don’t 
we care what kind of regulations run the 


at home?” 


town? 
“Nobody cares for these things all the 
time so much as the mothers.” 


“Why, Sally, are you one of them rant- 
ing suffragettes?” asked her father, hear- 
ing such preachy sounding talk. 

“Pshaw, Daddy, everybody’s going to be 
for suffrage before long: over a million 
women are voting in this country now.” 

“But what vets me,” put in the father, 
“is the idea of women voting when they 
don’t go to war.” A shade of impatience 
passed over Sally's smiling countenance. 

“See here, Daddy. Did you ever see 
that argument laid out in pieces as we 
lay out the parts of a flower or an insect 
at school? There are in this country two 
tests put to make citizens. One the civil 
test when he voes to vote, this is. tegard- 
ing his nativity. age, residence, etc.; the 
other is. a military test as to bearing 
arms, age, height, weight, health, ete. 
The man who goes to war is subject to 
the military test. He who goes to vote 
is subjected to the civil éest, but when 
you talk as you did just now, you are 
taking the woman who wants to vote and 
subjecting her to the military test. Is 
that fair Daddy ?’’—Lona Ingham Robinson. 
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ved needle, a hollow handle, eptes 
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metal parts, a shuttle anda bobbin holding 24 
best waxed linen thread. No extra tools need 
be carried in the pocket. 
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Our Offer 
Regular price of Aw! is $1 00. In order to make you sequainted with Fans 
asp Prawerpe, the National Farm Paper, we wil! give you this Awl, ell 
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ever received for the money trial subscription — 
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to try -- ig home 15 days. Incandescent 
800 Candle Power. Burns common — 
line, Gives better light than 


of our 
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SUNSHINE SAPETY LAMP CO. 7 Factory Bldg, KARSAS CITY, m0, 
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MASTER’S VIOLIN 
We will give you thissuperb FREE 
Violin absolutely free in connection with 
our great introductory offer. Be a Vielin- 
ist, We will teach you in your own 
home by mail, Tune guesuntese in 


four lessons, ou suc. 
Free cessful graduates. Violl: make 
Violin money. Special reduced price 


Slingeriand Scheel of Music 


or Guitar 
3033 Auditorium Bidg., Chicage, til. 


Write today 
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IOWA FARMS 





Iowa Crops are Certain 


HERE has never been a crop failure in the state of lowa. There can’t be 
T a general crop failure in lowa because the combination of rich lowa soil 


and the natural proportions of sunshine and rain, of heat and cold in lowa ‘ 


climate produces an ideal condition for the production of corn, small grains and 
forage crops. 4 ! 

At lowa’s numerous County Fairs and at the great lowa State Fair, there is 
an annual demonstration of the fact that lowa is one of the leaders of the world 
in the quality and numbers of her horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, lowa 
fruit growers have carried off first prizes in National Fruit Shows. Every place, 
in every mind, Iowa is considered the real garden spot of the United States and 
the most certain crop producer in the Nation. 


lowa Markets are Sure! 


Besides her own well established and rapidly growing markets in the towns 
within the state, lowa is the most important single factor in supplying the mar- 
kets of the Nation through Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee and more distant cities. The people of the whole country must come 
to lowa for their foods, whether cereal or animal. 


Iowa People are Good Neighbors 


Only 2.3 per cent of the people of lowa are unable to read and write, This 
is the lowest percentage of illiteracy of any state in the Nation. lowa is a state 
of homes and home owners, most of whom have made their fortunes in this state 
and are willing and glad to contribute their fair share toward the good of the 
community so that lowa’s schools and lowa’s churches and lowa’s colleges and 
lowa’s homes rank among the foremost of the land and assure pleasant surround- 
ings and congenial neighbors to those who come to lowa. 


lowa Inbestments are Safe 


During the last decade, the total wealth of the state of lowa increased from 


$3,270,959,740.00 to $6,225,100,000.00 and the per capita wealth increased - 


from $1,820 to $2,512. This increase has been based solely on and is largely 
traceable to the products of lowa farms. This increased prosperity of lowa 
farmers has contributed to the prosperity of all of the people of the state and 
they, in turn, have supplied a market right at home for a very considerable per- 
centage of the products of the lowa farm. 

Do you want to invest? Ina population of 2,224,771 owning a total of 
244,000 farms; changes are natural from time to time in the ownership of land 
Estates must be settled. Sons who have moved to the city wish to use the farm 
money in business. Men grow old and retire. The large farms are cut up into 
small farms and farmed more carefully and intensively. New towns are being 
developed, thus creating new markets, All of these things make special bar- 
gains in lowa land possible here and there throughout the state. 

This association is made up of a leading banker or real estate man in each 
County, a man who knows the farm situation in his county, who is familiar 
with the value of the land and of the conditions surrounding possible purchase. 
A copy of your inquiry to this assocition will go to each of the ninety-nine 
members, and each of them will send you a list of the most available farms in 
his County so that your one inquiry gives you a definite idea of the possibilities 
for investment in farm lands in each and every County in the state of lowa. 
Write for information so that you may have plenty of time to decide what part 
of the state you will move to this spring. 





No. 130. 160 acres, four and 
one half miles from good town, 
well improved, good house and 
barn, and has a flowing well. 
Partly tiled. Price $85.00 per 
acre, very easy terms. 


No. 131. 700 acres, finely 
improved, 3 sets building, 460 a. 
fenced hog tight, into 15 fields, 
3 miles good town, 6 to best 
county seat in State, all rolling 
to rough, extra well watered, 
price $110.00 per acre, easy 
payments, can take small farm 
as part pay, loading switch of 
C. R. 1. & P. R. on farm, school 
and church also. 


No. 132. 120 acres; 7 miles 
from town of 15,000; two miles 
to good shipping station; black 
soil with clay sub-soil; natural 
drainage and fair improvements; 
1-2 miles to school; price $77. 
50 per acre, 1-2 cash balance 
5 1-2 per cent. This farm 
would make money for a good 
manager. 


No. 133. A 160-acre farm, 
6 miles from a good railroad 
town, every acre deep, rich 
black soil and tillable, no waste, 
fine slope, improved 6-room 
house, barn 52-54, cemented 
floor and foundation, double corn 
crib 24-32, out buildings, well, 
windmill, grove. Price, $85 
per acre. Terms $3,000 cash, 
balance on time at 5 per cent. 


No. 134. 177 acres. Level, 
deep soil, farm 5 miles from 
county seat, on main road; 7- 
room house; well, wind mill, hog 
house and other out buildings, 
orchard. All but ten acres lev- 
el, ten acres rough, covered with 
small timber and adjoins the 
barns making ideal feed lots. 
Never failing spring. Price $165 
per acre. Small cash payment, 
balance to suit. 


No. 136. 400 acre farm, 8 
room house, barn 40x60-20 ft. 
Double ciibs, Cattle shed, hog 
house, wind, mill, grove, orchard, 
rich blackland, clay-subsoil, 300 
acres in cultivation, balance tame 
grass. Close to school; and mar- 
ket. Price $125 peracre, terms. 
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R LADIES’ EMPTRE DRESS 6583 
This handsome dress is well suitable for a wedding prettier 
gown as it le rich looking and yet simple as the proper | ed than this charming model which 
bridal dress should be. The design is easy to fashion as | the best style features of the season, 
the waist is cut witn body and: .cevesinone. The skirt) the front, Woe th point which every woman will 


LADIES’ EMPTRE DRESS 


| sess I 6658 
No design for an Empire frock could be select 


is @ four-gored model which nay be finished in medtum | app remo The 

#Weep or round length. The gown could be fashioned of | pieced skirt bas the popular panel beck and the wide 
mnessaline with lace or pear! banding trimming or the| revers are another style touch that give the dress a 
embeHishment may consist of wide white satin ribbon. /spiendid appearance. Serge, silk, cashmere, linen or 
of ap inexpensive garment is desired mull, cotton vol's, | other wash fabric can be 
sf marquisette may be used. The pattern, 5683, iscut in| The wattern, 5668, is cut in sizes 38 to 42 inches bust 
tizes 32 to 42 Inches bustmeasure. To make the dress in| measure. To the garment in the medium sfxe wil! 

material 
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long coat ig a necessary item in the wardrobe of every 
woman the model here shown is one of the prettiest 
as wellas ial that could be desired. It is sim- 


most pract 

ple to make, being wi bout under-arm seams and with 
back and loose s.eeves with chick turn-back cuffs. 

The big collar is an attractive feature. The coat can be 

develOped in light weight serge, pongee, taffetta, linen 

<- Tan linen with white collar and cuffs would 

be qu’ ~~; 


, 653, 1s cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 








make 
the medium size wil! reyuire 61-2 yards of 36 inch material | require 57.8 yards of 36 inch and 6-8 of a yard of | bust measure. To make the coat in the medium size 
@x 6 pieces of beaded or lace applique. Price 10 cents. | 18-inch allover, Price 10 will require 4 yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents, 
= s ° an anc a size of you 
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HINTS FOR THE 
FARM. 


Here is a formula for 
making a soap which will 
not only cleanthingsclean, 
but which will remove 
germs and leave clothing, 
as well as pots and pans, 
in a thoroughly sanitary 
condition. Chip and melt 
in hot water any good 
white soap until it becomes 
a jelly, and while it is 
melting, stir in one part of 
20 Mule-Team Borax to 
three parts of soap. Allow 
to cool and solidify. The - 
result is a soft soap of 
wonderful cleansing and 
whitening power, which 
should be kept in a glass 
jar for daily use. 





For your convenience, 


20 Mule-Team Borax Soap 
Chips are made on the 
above formula. Hence 


At all grocers in pack- 
ages. Try them. 


the perfect cleanser. 














a 


He 


away. 


a 








Power Washer 


Washes 100 pieces in 10 minutes. Self washer and 
. You wash second batch of clothes while 

first. Machine does allwork 

Meadows’ 


You ait by and watch. Small 

er operates, Special f 
ow price offer if you write 
as teday for free circular. 
Bend posteard now. 






6071 CHILD'S DRESS 6071 
This dress is a trifie different from the majority yet it 
is just as pretty. The buttons at shoulders are used only 
astrimming. The dress slips on over the head. 

be pattern 6071 is cut is sices i, 3, 6 and 7 years. 
Medium size requires 1 5-8 ~ards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents, 














LADIES’ PRINCESS SLIP 
A garment whose usefulness and comfort has been ful! 
demonstrated is pictgred in this princess slip, whic 


may algo be used as «a foundation. The mode! closes at 
the back may be finished in medium sweep or clearing 
length. The neck may be high or low and the sleeves short 
or full-length or the garment may be made sleeveless as 








shown. flounce may be omitted: The pattern, 3692. is 
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Ginghams 
are far more serviceable 
than mercerized, half- 
wool or flimsy silk 
material. A _ superior 
quality of a good ma- 
terial is always better 
than a poor imitation 
of a finer material. 


’ _—— 
is a fancy Gingham, pro- 
duced every season in many 
tasteful patterns. This varie- 
ty of designs, together with 
the durability of Toile du 
Nord, have won and held 


its leading position for all 
around serviceability. Moth- 
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of New 
Styles o 


CATALOG 












¥ YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT, Let us send it 0.0.D. for 


nearest Ct of agg ty yt 
$16.00 waroh express agent 
seeeal anion peiee 82.75, tion if you want Pate. Men's or Boys’ size. 
Diamond Jeweitry Co.,A24,2198 Dearborn St. Chicage,!ti. 


Mention Successful Farming when 
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then at your 






















be 
cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 6 1-4 yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


writing to advertisers, 
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Our Young 











is so much to be said of the va- 


There a 
rious schools and colleges, and in their 
own place, they are so wide-reaching in 


that often the girl who 
cannot go away to school, after finishing 
the.common branches, gets the idea that 
she can never reach her own share of de- 
velopment and education, and oftentimes 
loses her courage. 

It is a real crisis, and generally one 
that means a great deal to the girl her- 
self, and to the people around her, and 


their good works, 


if there are many young people in the 
neighborhood it sometimes is settled by 
throwing the books aside entirely. Do 


not do this: if you are out of school do 
not think that you have reached the end 
of your education, bless you, you have 
just begun to learn. 

What do we want today? The women 
who seem to know it all and are walking 
encyclopedias of knowledge? Dear me, no. 
We want women who can make use of 
what they know, who can make a home, 
who can take charge of the kitchen, or 
the sick room in an emergency, drive a 


team, take charge of the poultry yard, 








and if she likes chickens make it a pay-| 


and who understands 


ing 
to be a real 


business 


proposition, 
matters enough 
help to their husbands. Womanliness 
dees not mean incapable, it means cap- 
able, interested and ready to do your best 

Perhaps you think “Well, my husband, 
when I get one, is going to take care of 
me and I shall not bother with his work.” 


That is all right, the American woman 
does demand more affection and more 
privileges than any other, but if they get 
them they must make good, and give the 
time and interest te the other side of the 
home that they wish others to take in 
them. Often too, when not generally 
necessary to use this knowledge, sickness 


home, misfortune, loss and 
and then it is necessary 
to do. When 
general knowl 
good general 


comes into the 
sometimes death, 
that one knows what 
it comes to a course 
edge, the girl can get a 
training and not go away from home to 
stay. The home training if taken 
with interest will prove interesting, and 
she can get a chance to learn many 
things of infinite importance 
guidance of father and mother. 
times though, that is just where 
trouble comes and sometimes it 
girl's own fault 
that mother bas been a girl hereself, and 


some 


ol 


Many 
the 
the 


18 


under the/| 


for she does not real‘ze | 


‘Housekeepers 











a has made these same plans and 
sacrifices. 

The girl on the farm has many ways 
of carrying on her education, at least of 
retaining her interest in books. If there 
is a strong chance of going to school 
later, added time and strength will be 
useful ,and if not then, dear, make the 
best of it. Short reading courses such 
as the Bay View can be taken during the 
winter, the travelling libraries are easily 
obtained and will help you, and those of 
your neighborhood at the same time, 
while the correspondence courses of the 
university are taken advantage of, more 
and more every year. The Farmers’ In- 
stitutes are interesting, and if one comes 
near you, be sure to attend, the farm 
will seem different when seen with other 
remember the interest in things and 


eyes, 

people, will help you through the lone- 
some days that are bound to come, the 
gaining of other people’s opinions and 


knowledge, the meeting and passing, so 
much of life is made up of them that the 
sooner we retain the impression of others 
which form a large portion of our 
heritance. 
Be happy, make the mest of your time, 
the education that you have, and your 
friends, and the years will bring a mean- 
ing into your work that you do not now 


For the girl at home there is much 
| sunshine if she will look for it, and there 
is a whole course of Social Economics in 
| the learning, do not begrude your time 
|for after awhile it will come to you as 
one of the brightest parts of your life. 





| After all it is what we put into Life 
jand not what we get out of it that really 
counts, there is a whole sermon in that 
verse of E. V. Cooke's: 
“Did you tackle the trouble that came 
your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 


Or hide your face from the light of day, 


With a craven soul-and fearful, 
| Oh, troubles a ton, or troubles an ounce, 

Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it ign’t the fact that you're hurt 

that counts, 
But only, how did you take it?’ 
Mrs Hackett. 
*¢ + ¢ 
The Amertean Girl. 

If the world wants a toast that is 


worthy its best, 
Let it be The American Girl. 
She's winsome and witty, she’s graceful 
and pretty, 
She sets all our senses awhirl 
Her step is as free as the winds of her 
West 
Over plains that their riches unfurl, 
She’s clever and careful, she’s daring 
and prayerful, 
The loyal American Girl. 


If the world wants a type that is 
worthy praise, 
Let it be The American Girl. 
She's lithesome and slender, she’s val- 
lant and tender, 
A jewel more precious that beryl. 
Her faee is as fair as the flowers of 


her South. 
Her locks are like sunbeams in curl, 
She's stately and charming, all critics 
disarming, 





The loyal American Girl. 
If the world wants a theme that is 
worthy its song, 
| Let it be The American Girl, 
From kitchen or college she makes you 
acknowledge 


She’s surely a peach and a pearl. 
Her soul as unfettered as waters that 
flow 
With never a rift or a swirl, 
She’s grace and perfection above all 
objection, 
The loyal American Girl 
. M. 
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Boss 
OVEN 


You can see 
DS. the flame 
through 
these Mica 


peep-holes 


The Perfect Baker 


See Your Baking Without 
Opening the Oven Door 


The Boss Oven fits on top of your oil, 
gasoline or gas stove. You can watch 
your baking without opening the door. 
without chilling or jarring, and without 
stooping. When roasting, you can see 
just when to baste. 

You can turn the Boss Oven at any 
angle so that the glass in door laces you. 
The glass is guaranteed not to break from 
heat or to steam up. Be sure you see the 
name ‘Boss’ on the front. 260.000 now 
in use. It is made in three sizes and 
heats in two minutes. 

Write today for the free illustrated 

Recipe Book, which shows all ‘he 
new oven styles and gives 16 pages of 








Straight on Cincinnati, Ohio. 
"Por sale by all goed dealers 


TkKe Oven with the Window. 
LT SE TT 





Earns Its Cost in a Month 
Lasts a Lifetime 


Real h hold y is possible 
only when you have in the kitchen an 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat and Food Chopper 


Makes possible tempting dishes at 
low cost—saves left-overs. 


The one right cutting principle — 
four-bladed steel knife revolving 
against the inner surface of a 
perforated steel plate. Does not 
mangle—cuts like shears. Parts 
interchangeable—tinned, cannot 
rust. 


Aiso indispensable at farm killing time— 
to grind sausage meat, etc. 











is[MPERIA 


"30 
u Days 


In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


le st 


an 


365 Guarantee. 
Easy Credit Terms If Wanted, 
WRITE TODAY for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
886 State Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


appreciation of. music. 
use 


ictor Victrola 





Every home should have a Victor-Victrola 


this instrument satisfies ‘the love of music that is born in every one of us; 
strings and develops the emotional part of our nature ; 
cares and worries of every-day life. 


the Victor-Victrola brings to you the best music of all the world and gives you a complete under- 
standing of the masterpieces of the great composers such as you 
can acquire in no other way. 


the Victor-Victrola places at your command the services of the - 
world’s greatest opera stars, who make records exclusively for 
the Victor, besides a host of famous instrumentalists, celebrated 
bands and orchestras, and well-known comedians and entertainers. 


the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized as the world’s greatest 
musical instrument, occupies a place of honor in homes of wealth 
and culture everywhere, and has awakened millions to a proper 


with Victor-Victrolas finging in prices from $15 to $200 and 
Victors from $10 to $100 no home can afford to be without one of 
these wonderful instruments. 


any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 22 & Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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freshens the tired mind and lightens the 


| 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


touches the heart 





Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
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..Vincent’s Health Hints... 


a 


Now, right here we are, the first thing 
face to face with one of the real hard 
things of life! Let’s meet it bravely. 

A friend has a fellow he loves, and that 
man he thinks so much of has been and is 
Buffering from that most dreadful of 
bodily afflictions, cancer. How weshrink 
from that word! Its very sound strikes 
a chill to our hearts! And this friend 
has done all he knew with physicians and 
surgeons to get rid if this terrible disease. 
Now the question asked is, “Do you be- 
lieve cancer can be starved out?’ 

If I knew that, I could fix up the 
farm like the most beautiful parad 
this world ever saw! But I never knew 
of anybody starving cancer out, and I 
never heard of its being done. The fact 
is, we dread to undertake such a thing. 
After a long time of suffering, the will 
gets weak, so that it cannot stand up 
against the appetite and its cravings. 
There are, too, the friends about us all 
the time urging us to “eat something— 
just a little bit!” and at that very mo- 
ment perhaps the body is fairly crying 
out that nothing more is needed to eat! 
It is a difficult thing to persuade any of 
us that the right thing is to eat less, and 








we fail so often right here. 
But the source of this awful disease is 


deep in the blood. To root it out, we 
must get back at the fountain. No use 


to cut out or pull with salves or plasters. 
You cannot grow Northern Spy apples on 
t common fruit tree by chopping off lit- 
tle sprigs of branches here and there; 
you must graft a new life into the very 
bedy of the tree, and then you will get 
the fruit you love. So, too, it seems to 
me, we must go away back to the begin- 
ning of things and build a new life into 
the suffering body before we can hope 
to be rid of this disease. 

If it were my own case—God grant 
none of us may ever have to deal with it 
in our own persons or those of anyone we 
d| love !—and there were strength enough of 
body and will left I would put myself 
to the test, believing that it would be my 
only salvation. I would bring myself 
down on the simplest possible kinds of 
food. I would eat nothing that would 
make fever in my veins, and I would eat 
just as sparingly of that kind of food as 
I could. I would never eat when I did 
not feel an actual hunger for food. And 
I would beg my friends never under any 
cireumstances to ask me to eat when I 
was not actually hungry. I would appeal 
to them to be happy themselves and heln 
me to be so too. I would try to have 
them banish every thought which should 





pull me down in heart, for I should know 
that my thoughts were directly involved 


in my battle for life. 
And then, I would drink the purest 
water possible and much of it. Distilled 


water is the best perhans, and we may 
get stills for the kitchen stove that will 
furnish us all we need in this direction. 
I would eat fruit liberally. I would try 
hard to get the breath of life away down 
deep into my lungs all the time. Night 
and day I would have my windows open 
to let in fresh air. I would keep my 
body clean inside and out. I would never 
permit the knife to touch my body. 
would always do my best to keep a strong, 
hopeful, happy heart, and according to 
my strength I would exercise some every 
day. 

And what would I expect this way of 
dealing with myself to do for me? 
would look for a gradual change for the 
better. Little by little the old body with 
its aches and pains would be changed 
for a new body, with far less of suffer- 
ing. Pure blood would course through 
my veins. The wornout tissue would be 
replaced with that which was new and 
clean. 

That would not be more of a miracle 
than it is when a body suffering from 
any other severe form of disease is made 








over by right living. 
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‘Your Tax Money-— Is It Squandered! 


Is There Graft In Our 


Public School System? 


By Geo. W. Brown, Farmer 


Can it be there is graft in our public 
school system? Graft and squandering 
of monies right in the folds of our meek, 
but obdurate board of education in our 
rural districts? 

There has been much graft un- 
earthed in our fair state (Ohio) in the 
past few months that the very air is 
impregnated with the shameful, disgrace- 
ful word, “Graft”, and it comes to us 
wafted like the down of the despicable 
thistle upon every wind. 

And some of our authorities “higher 
up” are discovering to their shame and 
sorrow that it is an ill wind that blows 
much of the chaff about, from the folds 
tyranical, of these camps of ill dispensers 
of our public money. Much to their sor- 
row and regret, but too late for regret- 
ful whining. The thing is done, their 
dye is cast. 

It is only 
gotten fast 
fishermen, 
the “small 


so 


“big suckers” who have 

in the nets of the graft 
the bribe hunters—Many of 
fry” never will be caught. 
So innocent, yes, but in a Manner as 
deep dyed, and steeped in black as the 
graft robber of our thousands. 

Nevertheless a good lesson, these. 
Catching the.big fellow higher up puts 
a scare into the little, unofficious fellow 
and trains. him to stop: before he in 
the mire so deep that the prosecuting 
attorney catches hold onto him with his 
official - grip. 

Now, honestly do we not think that it 
is the system that is wrong, and the bribe 
giving and graft taking on the part of 
our minor township officials is a weak- 
ness in mankind? 

True it is. Correct the system and 
the innocence of these weak individuals 
cannot be wrought upon, their principle 
trampled down by the mightily wielded 
influence of a bad corporation and their 
crooked agents system. 

We know this to be true. We know 
there are men placed upon these boards, 
elected through political gaming that do 
not know right from wrong doing. A 
serious affair, indeed when officials are 
placed there by political grafting of close 
friends who have a string to something in 
the future. 

Can it be possible that the rural school 
system of Ohio is coming to such? Too 
true, dear readers. And we are told by 
one who knows that our state is no worse 
than yours. What exists here, exists 
there also. The blighting system of graft 
has a far reaching arm, and graps tightly 
the weakness in all humanity. Individ- 
nals are weak because the system allows 
graft to creep in. We admit right here 
willingly that the system is wrong, more 
than the individual 

But just long as 
tem of our State, or any 
allowed be manipulated 
uals with whom politics is a 
so long will we find these boards in our 
rural districts filled by ignorant incap- 
able men, unfit to judge in the selection 
of books for the education of our youths, 
and wholly fitting subjects to be wrought 
upon by scheming, profligate salesmen 
ind contractors whose only thought »s 

» lay hand upon the public dollar, hid- 
len in the treasuries of our public ser- 
vant and our trusted benefactor 

Not a great amount when the Contin- 
ental Book Supply Company, worth its 
unloads seventeen dollars worth 
into the hands of Perry Newton, 
for giving them a little in- 
the board holds its reg- 
ular meeting, how the selection is made. 
name of the text book committee, and 
date of meeting for book adoption, etc. 

And then when time for book selec- 
tion comes he is their right hand man 
in calling the meeting, smokes fine cigars 
furnished by a sleek-tongued agent, and 
is instructed to tell the other members 
f the board that the books furnished 
by thie company are so very competent 
and finely arranged that it would be 
vain selfishness to not adopt the entire 
course laid down by this concern. 


the 


is 


the school sys- 
other state is 
by individ- 
game, just 


so 


to 


millions 
of books 
town clerk, 
formation when 











Then he proceeds to hand out as free 
samples just. the right set of text books 
which Perry Thompson, Jerome Hart, 
Felix Malcolm, David Wilbur and Sam- 
uel Stockholm, members of the board, 
can use very handily in educating their 
own children for the next‘five years. 

Foolishness? Why it »weuld be vain 
foolishness not to adopt a new course 
of study, when so many free books are 
flying’ in the air, and so easily caught! 

Then how about the several teachers 
that are employed? They need books 
to use upon their desks. Oh, yes. The 
book concern freely samples them. Any- 
thing to get their books into your shoals, |B 
you know! 


Are there any of these directors stub- 
born’ willed?. Not a man, you. bet. But 
hold. There. is Jerome Hart. He heard 
that Jesse Walters who was on the 
board wher the book adoption was made 
five years ago, got a fine set of geo- 
graphica] readers aside from. his. quota 
of regular téxt books. “He wouldn't vote 
until he had the same promise. How 
about that, Mr. Book Agent? Well, the 
agent has. met that kind of fellow be- 
fore. He can easily arrange that, and 


the vote goes through with a whirl. 

That isn’t much to a large book con- 
cern. That isn’t much to a member of the 
board. Just a small present! 

Mr. Agent, of whom there are many 
of these. genial, whole souled fellows, 
passes out his fine imperfecto cigars, 
takes his empty grip and his departure 
after a hearty handshaking, which has 
any old time camp meeting handshake 
oeaten to a frazzle. 

Oh, ignorance, how blissful thou art! 
A smal! matter indeed. But, there are 
fifteen boards of education on an av- 
erage to the county, and something. like 
thirteen hundred and sixty such bodies in 
the state, 

Easy to see that when this great book 
corporation has gotten these great guar- 
dians of learning “sampled,” this agent 
and his kinsmen have carried in their 
book satchels something more than a 
carload of books valued at many thou- 
sand dollars. 

A big. expense to our genial book cor- 
poration who has been so kind. A ter- 
rible expense for them to bear, indeed! 

But, who pays the bill? Let’s put 
our heads together. 

There are several book 
They’re all generous fellows. 


corporation. |e 
That's their 


business. - Thev have learned that this is 
the way to handle these rural school 
boards. These board members like their 


little game. Fact is, they won't do much 
unless the game is worked. 

Shame be upon such work. Shame be 
upon such individuals. It is the poor 
man’s vote that is placing them into 
offices of trust. It is the poor man who 
has the family of children to be edu- 
cated that suffers for their iniquity when 
he must pay for high priced text books 
in order to educate his offspring for he 
must foot the bills in paying for his 
books and an additional revenue to 
recompense the free sampling of a pro- 
fligate board member. 

Is there any odds that a how! goes 
up, and there is a big smoke in the camp 
when a change in text books is made? 

The book concerns have no heart. They 
are out only for the dollar. Business 
is what they are after. Business brings 
them their revenue. They know the chil- 
dren must be educated. They know books 
must be purchased. no matter what the 
price. Education is compulsory. Right 
that it should be. 

But the adjustment. That is the thing. 
Not until the state has taken over the 
book business, and adopted a uniform 
course with free books to all pupils, will 
the status. of a uniform education be- 
come established and the book sampling 
graft squelched. (Sampling is right and 
harniless it the men are too honest to 
he influenced by a thing of this kind.— 
Editor.) 
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This is “COLONEL JOE” 
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PONIES! PONIES! Shetland PONIES 


Beautiful, Genuine Shetland Ponies 






Given to Boys and Girls} 


I am the First and Original Pony Man. I Gave} 
Away the First Shetland Pony EverGiven |) 
Free to Boys and Girls. I Can Prove It. 


My New and Original Easy Plan For You 


__Do you want a Pony like this one? I gave this peny free to Miss 
Williams, See her smile! See how pleased she is! Wouldn't you) 
be pleased, too? Well here is your chance. The best you'll ever} 
have. I'll give you one too,—Pony, Wagon, Saddle, Bridle 
and hole Outfit. I'll give you money to help keep the pony! 
My plan is new, original and easy. My plan is to allow you “Pony 
Votes;” the one who gets enough votes gets a pony, carriage, har-# 
ness, saddle and bridle and cash, all free. I even pay the shipping’ 
charges so as not to cost youa penny, The votes are easy to get. Myf) 
plan willdoth-t, I'll show you how to get a pony. just as sure as the 
suns .nes. My planis entirely different from all others. Just the 
answering of this advertisement may be the means of your getting a 
pony outtitfree, Will you doit? Do soand see what I have to say to you. 


Send Me Your Name To Day, Ill | 
























































of them have been taught to do tric 
quality and the prettiest, 


get the entire outfit, the pony, 


tucky, I had a letter a short time ago 
pony saying that stockmen in Kentuck 


hibit him at the fair. I can prove to 
away the finest ponies in existence. 

I can make you the happiest boy or girl in the 
our name and say you want a pony. 





The ponies I give away are all young and beantiful. Broken perfectly so any 
child may ride ordrivethem, They are real littlepets that's what they are. Some 
just like they do at the circus. The carri- 
saddles and bridies\are the best that money can — 
I wish you were here to see them for 
would really know what I tell you is true and more than true. Remem 


Carriage, Saddle, Bridle—All Free 


About three years ago I gave a Pony to Brandt Crogan, a little boy in Ken- 
om his father wanting the pedigree of the 
pronounced him one of the finest speci- 
mens of tre Shetland Pony ever seen in that state. 
uina dozen ways that ‘ 
can show you many letters to prove this, 
United States if 

I'll do all in my power toa 
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Give You 1000 Pony Votes 


I will positively give each boy or girl who answers this adve: tisemedit 
one Thousand Fear Votes Free towards aPony. That will be af 
nk 


Then I'll show you how to get another 5000 free that will make six thous 
and Pony votes right off. Think what this plan means to you. 
for you togeta Pony! I'll help you if you will only send me your name 
and doitquickly. I want you todo itr!~*taway then it will be so much 
easier for you to geta pony. I mean every word | say to you here and jf) 
will prove it to you if you only let me know your name and address. 
send you Pony pictures. Names of dozens of boys and girls to whom | 


serd you, when I get your name, I can hardly walt, because its all new 
and I want a chance to tellit. Now please hurry and send me your name, 
Just say, “I want a pony”—a postal willdo. Address 


Matt Young, 
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Then will it be thut a competent com- 
mittee composed of men of learning will 
judge upon a course of text books, and 
not an unversed, unscrupulous, unedu- 
ceted country board of education, en- 
tirely incompetent to decide upon a course 
of books through the influence of some 
fluent tongued agent of 2 millionaire 
book concern, as is too often the case 
under the present system of choosing 
text books. 

Then how about the fellow with the 
expensive sets of charts, maps, globes, 
clopedic works, who comes into the town- 
board members together, holds a meeting 
in Spring Creek township election. house, 
their regular meeting place, charms them 
with his fluent speech, tells them he 
would not give them a dishonest deal, 
for he is the Rev. C. B. Zinkus, pastor 
of a church 7 over in another county 
out for a little recreation, and'some .pnb- 
lic money on the side, although he does 
not mention this, and that the gentleman 
who will next address them is the Hon. 
Alex B. Corcoran, ex-representative from 
Missouri, maybe ex-convict too, and. ev- 
erybody knows and those that do not 
know ought to know, that suth a com- 
bination as this cannot rub .up against 
an unsuspecting, unguarded set of board 
members without doing them harm, 

Indeed it is not the board of education 
they are after. It is the 'peoples’ tax 
money. And they get it. And always a 
good bunch worth going miles after. We 
never knew it to fail. We never knew 
anybody so easily charmed as the mem- 
bers on a board of education. 

They unload a set of charts worth 
about $72, graciously take their depar- 
ture with a township voucher, honored 
by the president of the board, just as 
good as gold at any bank, and worth 
$350, all done up in a whirlwind. 

The same thing occurs in other town- 
ships. The same game works with globes. 
The same with dictionaries, same with 
telurian outfits, same with encyclopedic 
works, same with maps. * have stood by 
and watched all these games worked on 
an unsuspecting, uneducated class of 
members, who do not know what a thing 
is worth, and who do not know the value 
of a public dollar. 

After the smoke is cleared away we 
find the clerk in Springcreek township 
toasting his shins by a fine new nickeled 


new book case or roll top desk, We find 
the fellow over in the next township 
ehuckling to himself how he “skinned” 
that. sleek tongued guy. Little does he 
think that: he has helped to squander 
the public money of his township, and 
the filthy lucre which the agent divided 
between him and his board members was 
just a slice of the graft money which has 
been drained from the township public 
funds. 

Done up_ in a. whirlwind, the sleek 
agent is gone, but our memory lingers 
with him and the departed money, never 
to see either again. 

Ah, but it isn’t much. Just one board 
of education. How about the other thir- 
teen hundred and fifty? 

How about the other thirteen hundred 

and fifty nickeled heaters, book cases, 
er roll top desks which this graft money 
pays for? 
. How about the tips for voting right, 
given to the other six thousand mem- 
bers of these boards? Pid you take that 
in account? How does that figure? A 
pretty stiff sum, isn’t it? Where does it 
come from, those fellows pockets? Not 
on your “tintype!” Every cent of it 
from the school funds of our township 
treasuries. A conservative buyer could 
have purchased these fixtures for one- 
fifth the amount, and saved the other 
four-fifths for improvements in our school 
system. 

I do not say these fixtures are all 
worthless, all wasted money. 

Understand me, some of them are re- 
ally necessary. But, for the sake of good- 
ness and upright honor, spend the public 
dollar just as you would a your own 
dollar, only more carefully if possible. 
Then you are serving your benefactor 
who put yon there as an honor of trust. 
Tell us our taxes are not squandered. 
Tell us our atmosphere is free from petty 
bribing and .grafting. Why, ind the 
air is so full of it we wonder how we 
can get an honest breath. 

On the square, it is. We believe that 
a public dollar should go just as far as 
any other dollar. 

And we shall.glory iti the time when 
bribing and grafting has been squelched, 
knocked into a cocked hat, and our office 
holders will look with disdain upon such 
theft of our public funds. ' 
“Murder will out,” is an.old time say- 


Last year there arose a big smoke’ 
from the camp. More graft, pernicious 
in character, came to light. 

Members of the board of education in 
Hannibal township had been found who 
had required teachers desiring to teach’ 
in their township schools to make a deé- 
posit of $10 each to insure them a po- 
sition. 

Everything went well so long as the 
rule worked. 

Somehow, through a bungled up ‘juk- 
gling of votes, some of these applicants 
failed to land their desired positions. A 
big kick went forth. And they kicked 
hard, so much so that the affair was 
brought to the notice of the state author- 
ities, and squelched quickly, with a plain 
understanding that such proceedings and 
tactics were entirely out of order in the 
hiring of public servants. 

he matter was quieted, but it got 
out and was a lesson to profit from. 

I have stated that the pernicious jug- 
gling in politics in our rural school dis- 
tricts is playing a strong hand in the 
downfall of our rural country schools. 
I wish to impress this upon your minds. 

In Plainfield township not a_ school 
man is on the board of education. A 
retired farmer ~who never bore a child. 
an ex-saloonkeeper, a chicken fancier, a 
bankrupted farmer who boasts that he 
let a quarter section of land flow down 
his throat, and a degenerate fellow who 
farms, loafs, and trades horses and can- 
not write his own name—these consti- 
tute the board. 

Are these competent to sele*t a course 
of books for the education of «rr youths? 
How came they there? Plain, pernicious 
juggling in politics is the answer. The 
only answer. 

Hundreds of boards are in just such 
straits, and even worse. What can we 
e from such? Instead of men of 
educational ability being placed-upon our 
boards, we have weak backboned fellows, 
easily influenced, filling up these valu- 
able places. 

Then what? Here is where the fellow 
with a string to something comes in for 
his little game in graft. Ten or twenty 
dollars looks good to a fellow that needs 
money badly, Two or three such profli- 
gate fellws upon a board of five mem- 
bers wields a mighty influence in voting. 
Continued on Page 81 
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The Troublesome Twins 


By Katherine Atherton Grimes 























CHAPTER I. 

“Dinner-r-r!" called Mother Delafield 
invitingly from the back porch. 

Billy gave his red head a final duck ‘n 
the wash basin at the pump, and began 
a vigorous towelling that left even bis 
eyebrows in a state of rebellion. 

“Hustle up, you kids,” he admonished 
the two younger boys, who were going 
about their ablutions in a leisurely man- 
ner that threatened to delay the dinner. 
‘If you ain't ready for dinner on time 
today there won't be a bit o' use o” say- 
ing anything about—” A wise nod fin- 
ished the sentence, and Don and Archie, 
with understanding winks, gravely pro- 
ceeded to “hustle.” 

“Who's goin’ to bounce him about it?” 
whispered Billy, as the boys filed toward 
the house. Don and Archie gave him a 
simultaneous poke in the ribs. 

You better; you're the oldest.” 

“Well, o’ course,” began Billy impor- 
tantly, “if you think I'd have the most— 
er—influence—” 

“You'd do the talkin’ anyway,” inter- 
rupted Don disgustedly 

Molly Sue was already in her place be- 
side her father, with her long white oil- 
cloth apron neatly tucked about her. 
Mother Delafield was dishing up great 
flaky piles of mashed potatoes, flanked by 
delicious brown slices of ham, the proper 
disposal of which claimed the whole at- 
tention of the hungry lads for the next 
twenty minutes. Not much was said un- 
til the final forces were being mustered 
for an attack upon the golden wedges of 
custard pie that appeared mysteriously 
at just the right moment Then, push- 
ing back his plate and smiling around at 
the little circle, Father Delafield unwit- 
tingly gave the very opening the boys 
were waiting for 





“*Man’s work at the table, man’s work 
in the field,” he quoted jocularly, nod- 
ding across at the boys. .“Can you do 
it?” 

“Yes sir,” cried the three.eagerly, al- 
most in a breath. : 

“Well, now!" ejaculated "Mr. Delafield, 
leaning back in his chair and wrinkling 
his forehead in surprise at the unusual 
vigor of their response. “Sure you can, 
eb?” 

“We'd like to try, sir,” spoke up Billy, 
who felt that the iron was hot, and now 
was his time to strike. “I mean, we'd 
like to try a little for ourselves, sir, if 
you are willing. You know that feller at 
the Institute last week said that every 
boy ought to have a chance to do a little 
farmin’ of his own, and we thought 
p’raps—if you'd let us—we'd do our level 
best if we had a—a—an opportunity—" 
Billy's eloquence floundered and fell. Mr. 
Delafield looked from one to the other 
with a quizzical grin. 

“Think I can get along alone, maybe?” 
he suggested. 

“No, sir, not that; we meant to help 
just the same as ever. But there’ so 
many things—that Institute man _ told 
about so many ways we'd like to try—” 

“Well, we'll see; we'll see,” said Mr. 
Delafield, hastily rising from the table. 
“Go feed the teams, and we'll soon find 
out what stuff you're made of when it 
comes to real work. It's time it was 
beginnin’ in earnest.” 

Three excited lads met in solemn con- 
clave in the angle between the barns, 
while the horses were eating. This was 
their usual place of meeting when any- 
thing of importance was to be considered. 
Don and Archie pulled a couple of buck- 
ets from their place of concealment under 
the edge of the straw-stack, to do duty 
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on cook stove like an ordinary kettle. Factory 
sizes have fire box, soldering outfit, lifting 
crane, etc., complete. Canning is as easy as 
cooking eggs or boiling potatoes if you have 
the right apparatus. Our booklet 

“SECRETS OF THE CANNING BUSINESS” 
tells the whole story. It is free, also our 1912 
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Fight Fire 
by Telephone! s 


Call up your neighbors for help Booklet 


Time is precious when the barn is afire 
and a stiff wind blowing towards the 
house. That’s the time you would be 
willing to pay a hundredfold for a 


Western Lhecitic 
Rural Telephone 
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as seats, and Billy took his stand before 
them, in his most spread-eagle attitude, 
as became the chairman of a successful 
committee. 

“The question before us now,” he be- 
gan, with an imnressive wave of his hand, 
“is what we shall select as our respective 
—ah-h—spears of action.” 

“What we want 0’ spears?” asked Don 
contemptuously. “We ain't no wild—” 

Archie silenced him with a nudge that 
almost upset the bucket. 

“That's what the feller said at the In- 
stitute,” he explained. “Ile means what 
we goin’ to pick out fer our jobs.” 

“It's a great—I may say an e-normus 
responsibiliousness,” orated Billy, warm- 
ne to his subject. “Upon it depends our 


future— 

“Aw, shut up.” snapped Don disre- 
spectfully. “it .you can't talk sense, 
don’t talk. What we goin’ to do’s the 
juestion we want to look after.” 

“B'lieve I'll raise melons,” mildly of- 
fered Archie, in an effort to oil the 


troubled. waters. 

“Corn fer mine.” declared Billy. sud- 
denly dropping back to practical things. 
“They’s money in corn.” 

“Thought I'd take corn myself,” said 
Don stiffly, rising and starting back to 
the stable. “But o’ course you'll have to 
have first pick.” 

“We both can,” 
‘Why not?” 

“’Druther 


cried Billy heartily. 
try something else,” said 
Don loftily. “There's father getting out 
Mag ard Jerry. We'd better slide.” 
When the boys came in to supper they 
noticed that father and mother had ap- 
parently been having a confidéntial talk. 
“Don’t see much use of it,” they heard 
their father say as they came in, shaking 


his head doubtfully. “More notions, 
that’s all.” But mother, whisking a 
great plate of creamy biscuit a little 


nearer to father’s place as she arranged 
the table, shook her head at him with a 
mysterious air. “Can’t tell till you try.” 
they heard her say softly, and were well 
content, for with mother on their side 
the battle was more than half won. 
And so the event proved, for the result 
of the long after-supper talk was that 
Mr. Delafield, finding himself out-gen- 


eraled by the boys’ eagerness and moth- 
er’s gentle urging, gave a reluctant con- 
sent to their plans, but only on condition 
that they should assume their own re- 
sponsibilities, and should not expect him 
to “back up their failures.” 

It was arranged that Billy should have 
two acres of the back lot for his corn, 
while Archie's melon patch should join 
the garden, near the house. Don, dissat- 
isfied with every proposition offered fer 
his own crop, at last accepted mother’s 
suggestion that he should take charge of 
the poultry for half the profits. Don 
was always the difficult one to manage, 
being proud, sensitive, and a little re- 
sentful of Billy's good-natured assump- 
tion of superiority, as being the oldest of 
the trio. Gentle eleyen-year-old Archie 
was pleased with everything, and big, 
hearty, sensible Billy, in spite of his 
harmless little airs, was always ready to 
make the best of things, and it was really 
from a feeling of respect for his wishes 
that Mr. Delafield allowed the boys to 
make an attempt that he felt sure would 
end in disaster. Although but fifteen, he 
had always been so steady and faithful 
that his father felt the force of the moth- 
er’s private argument that he “ought to 
give Billy his head a little, for it’s time 
he learned how to use it.” 

One small member of the family coun- 
sel, however, felt herself a little over- 
looked. Perched on father’s knee, Molly 
Sue had been an interested auditor of 
the enthusiastic plan-making, and now 
that the boys were settled, she felt that 
it was her turn. 
“What can I do?” 
from one to the other. 
“I know.” cried Archie, laughing at the 
earnest little face. “I was just wonder- 
ing what to do with Brownie. She'd 
scratch out all my melon seed if I let 
her go around with me. What do you 
say, Pig-tails? Will you take charge of 
her if I'll give you the money I get for 
my biggest melon?” 

Molly Sue nodded delightedly. Archie’s 
bantam hen was her great admiration. 
To really have charge of her for the 
whole summer was a responsibility that 
made her feel like a small queen. 

“Oh, I say,” cried Billy, rubbing his 


she asked, looking 








head in pretended perplexity. “I'd never 
thought of Mary Ann. What I'm goin’ 
to do with a t lamb tagging me all 
over the cornfield is more than I know.” 

“Let me—rent her, too,” cried Moll 
Sue, clapping her hands, while they all 
laughed. “I could take care of both 
just's well’s one.” 

“The very thing.” déclared Billy. “A 
new dress for you if you keep the cuckle- 
burrs out of her wool all summer, sissy.” 

“I will. You'll see.” Molly Sue nodded 
gravely. Then, looking across at Don, 
who had taken no part in the affectionate 
little by-play, she slipped down from her 
father’s knee, and went over to him. 

“Buster’d be sure to chase your chick- 
ens, Donnie,” she said, “I'd love to take 
care of him, too. He could sleep in my 
dolly’s cradle, and I'd give him all my 
cookies.” 

Don’s clouded face lighted at the little 
girl's loving thought, and, as the boys 
started off to bed, he stooped and kissed 
her in the shadow of the door. 

“Thank you, sissy,” he whispered, 
“you're the best girl in the bunch.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Ventilation of Bed Rooms. 

An adult requires about 3,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air every hour. 

The bedroom windows should never be 
tightly closed, not even in zero weather. 

Draughts of air should certainly be 
prevented from striking directly upon the 
bed, while a person is asleep. This can 
be done by opening the windows about 
an inch from the top, thus having a free 
circulation of fresh alr through the room, 
or nailing a thin. board across the bottom 
pass into the room. 

& ¢ 
Home Devices Wanted. 

We want to know about a few simple 
home-made devices which have saved you 
time and labor. A prize of two dollars 
will be given to the one sending the best 
suggestion. One dollar will be given to 
the one sending next best suggestion. 
Make the article brief and to the point 
and send illustration ff possible. 
Address, Home Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Bully for Her. 
“What did the banker’s daughter say 
when you asked her to marry you?” 
“She said I would have to go to “par” 


In Their Proper Places. 
A prominent New York lawyer recently 


told this story: 


“I remember thirty years ago, when I 


before she could take stock in my propo-| was a lawyer, there were about fifteen or 


sition.”—Baltimore American. 


Ph 


f— - 4 
oun  2- nearer it. Finally one of the lawyers 
i 1 x See _K. spirit of frivolity turned to him and 

said: 





Representative of “The Evenin-« 
Screech”"—Now that you've been elected 


to this high office 1 must have the story | world.’ 
r 


of you fe at once. Here are three 


eighteen of us—all lawyers—seated about 
a fireplace much like this. 
wet night. 
the hide, came in, tried to get accommoda- 
tions, and was told that there was not 
a room left. 
was a mile away. Shivering, the stranger 
looked at the fire, but we formed such a 
solid line about it that he could not get 


It was a raw, 
A bedraggled stranger, wet to 


The nearest other place 


““My friend, are you a traveler?” 
**I am, sir. I have been all over the 


“*You don’t say so! Been in Ger- 


printed forms, each of which sets forth|many, Egypt, Japan and all th untri 
the chief incidents of a highly phenonenal | of Africa and Asia?’ ree ae 


eareer befitting a man of your station. 
The first is “From Plow to President ;” 
the second, “From Baggage Hustler to 
Baron;” the third, “From Counter 


Jumper to Capitalist.” Kindly make 


“*All of them, been everywhere.’ 
“*Byver been in hell? 

“Oh, yes, been there twice.’ 

“ “How did you find things there?’ 
““Oh, the same as here—lawyers all 


your selection, applying names and dates| next to the fire.’ ” 


for the blank spaces as quickly as pos- 
sible for this stuff is due at the office in 
eight minutes. 

> ¢ 


Celestial Ingenuity. 

“IT hope our dear old Dr. Wu _ Ting- 
fang is on the right side in these Chinese 
troubles,” said a diplomat at a dinner in 
Washington. 

“Dr. u.” he continued, “used to tell 
me many illuminating anecdotes about 
the Chinese character. I remember one 
about ingenuity. 

“A Chinaman, the anecdote ran, found 
his wife lying dead in a field one morn- 
ing: a tiger had killed her. 

‘The Chinaman went home, procured 
some arsenic, and, returning to the field, 
sprinkled it over the corpse. 

“The next day the tiger’s dead body 
lav beside the woman’s. The Chinaman 
sold the tiger’s skin to a mandarin, and 
its body to a physician to make fear-cure 
powders, and with the proceeds he was 
able to buy a younger wife.”—New York 
Tribune. 

























Preparing for the on-coming season. 
&¢ ¢ ¢ 


A Prize Puzzle. 

“That man has been making that same 
tariff speech for years and I don’t under- 
stand it yet.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Senator Sor- 
ghum: “that speech is like a conundrum. 
After you guess it, it’s no good any 
more.”—Washington Star. 

























Dey never was nuthin’ like that in my 
family. 
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Effective. 
Police Commissioner--If you were or- 
dered to disperse a mob, what would you 
do? 
Applicant—Pass around the hat, sir! 
Police Commissioner—That'll do. You 
are engaged.—Satire. 


* @ ¢ 
Welk: Connected, 


“Yes,” remarked the telephone girl, as 
she gazed out at the waves and wondered 
what their number was, “I am connected 
with the best families in our city.”— 
Catholic Universe. 





ae 
“I'm all in, Doc. I’m 


John Fly: 
afraid I can’t get well. 


Dr. Bugg: “Aw, forget all that! You 
go and take a hike around the block.” 











the picture 


The optical illusion in 
which we reproduce is due to the de- 
fective drawing of the two men on the 


piatform. In actual size upon the paper 
the further man looks much taller than 
the other. Measurement, however, shows 
the figures to be exactly of a height. The 
illusion is due to the fact that the head 
of the further man is quite out of per- 
spective. If he is about as tall as the 
other, and on level ground, both heads 
should be on the same line. As drawn, 


he is, in fact, a monster more than eigh! 
feet high. 





















Illusicn of Height. 

These straight lines, at right angles to 
each other, are, though they do not seem 
to be, exactly equal in length, 

This and similar illusions are probably 
due to the variations of the vague mental 
standard which we unconsciously em- 
ploy, and to the fact that the mind can- 
not form and. adhere to a definite scale 


of measarement. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 






















A Circular [lusion, 


This curious optical illusion is not 
easily followed by the eye to the finish of 
the several] lines. 

Each short line is, in fact, part of the 
circumference of a circle, and the circles 
when completed will be found to be ac- 
curately concentric. It would seem at 
first sight that the lines are taking 
courses which would eventually meet at 
some point common to them all. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


Hand Work. 
Doctor—I must forbid all brain work. 
Poet—May I not write some verses? 
Doctor—Oh, certainly !—Ohristian In- 
telligence. 
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Play the Piano 


In One Hour 


Without Lessons or Knowledge of 
Music You Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour. 


Wonderful New System That Even A 
Ghild Can Use. 


FREE TRIAL 


BONS 





~~, 
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ji 
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Doesn’t Know One Note From Anoth- 
er, But Plays Like a Music Master. 
Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 
musical genius from Chicago has 
just invented a wonderful system whereby 
anyone can learn to play the Piano or 
Organ in one hour. With this new method 
you don’t have to know one note from 
another, yet in an hour of practice you 
can be playing the popular music with all 
the, fingers of both hands and playing it 
we 


The invention is so simple that even a 
child can ow master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write, saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music ethod as announced in 
The complete system together with 100 

feces of music will then be sent to you 
all charges prepaid and absolutely not 
one cent to pay. You keep it seven days to 
thoroughly prove it is all that is claimed 
for it, then if you are satisfied, send us $1.50 
and one dollar a month until $6.50 in all 
is paid, PH are not delighted with it, 
send it in seven days and you will 
have risked nothing and will 
obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 

your pianc or organ, also post office and ex- 
ress office. Address Eary Method Music 
pany, eeeClarkson Buliding, Chicago,IL 


be under no 





tunity for a limited time KS 4 Z 
NEW YORK OSTRICH FEATHER CO., Inc. 
Dept. AA Fifth Avenue and 23d Street, 











Read the advertisements in Suc- 


Your Tax Money—le It Squandered? 
Continued from page 77 

All the way from a cigar up to a paltry 
sum of money will help to shift his vote 
sidewise, and the fellow who has a fa- 
vorite son or daughter, niece or nephew, 
or some other fellow’s niece or nephew 
at heart. can usually work a mighty in- 
fluence in the hiring of a teacher. And 
be usually works them in, no oads wheth- 
er they be capable or not, just so they 
fill in their time and draw the money. 
Draw the money. That's the feature. 
the real interest. 

Such approaches are common, too com- 
mon in the hiring of our teachers, and 
more so since politics has entered so fla- 
grantly into our public school system. 

Honest hiring in an honest manner 
means success. ; 

Our state long ago legislated against 
the hiring of favorite relatives into our 
public schools as instructors. 

There is always some game worked 
| to over-ride the law. Sometimes the game 
is frustrated, more often not. 

We must educate our rural farm res- 
idents against such theft, crafty games 
and wrong doing, and in no manner can 
we so well accomplish this as to herald 
it through the public press, the farm 
papers which they peruse. 
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Lhe Lust for Cleanliness. 

Don't be in too big a hurry to get the 
house cleaned, the earlier it is cleaned 
in the spring the sooner it gets dirty 
again, and a medium time for spring 
cleaning, brings a medium time for the 
fall work, and a medium course in most 
things is best. 

The housekeeper can plan her work, 
to suit herself, and no cut and dried rule 
will fit each one. Because your neigh- 
bor gets up at half past three in order 
to get her washing on the line before 
anyone else should not deter you from 
taking the much needed rest you may 
chance to require and what has she 
gained by her earliness? Does she get 
much more done through the day than 
the woman who gets up at a reasonable 
hour, and probably works better and 
with more spirit than the one who has 
shorn her night of its best rest? : 
The same rule applies to the early 
housecleaner. Take it leisurely. To 
get the bureau drawers in order is a help. 
To overhaul closets and boxes and bun- 
dles before the real cleaning begins sim- 
plifies things greaily. Go up stairs some 
pleasant day, when it will really be a 
pleasure to do it, and begin your cleaning 
in some such small way. 
There is not much use in cleaning 
drawers till the winter underwear can 
either be -put. away or relegated to the 
rag bag. At the same time the summer 
clothes can be taken out, and if need be, 
starched and ironed ready for use when 
a warm day does come. Summer dresses 
and waists hung on coat hangers will 
then hold their immaculateness until 
needed. Perhaps there will be some old 
summer gowns that can be dyed and so 
made new and fresh. This is worth 
while if the dress is modish and not too 
much worn. 
Then too if there is a stormy period 
when such work is not pleasant, you can 
cut and make the spring outfit, if pos- 
sible without too much stress to get the 
sewing done, it is well, then when fine 
weather comes one can spend more time 
out of doors. , 
It is very certain that housecleaning 
is much pleasanter done when one feels 
like it, and when the weather is fine 
than on disagreeable days, just because 
one has begun and wants to get through. 
If the little extras are done before hand. 
the main cleaning of floors, windows and 
woodwork is not such a terrible task. 
Sometimes it seems profitable to wash 
all of the windows one day, and leave 
the rest for another day. But really 
doing things when the spirit moves is 
much less harassing than doing them 
when same spirit and body both enter a 











In almost every community in the 
United States, in almost eve 
country on the g) »be, there are we 
dressed women who buy their clothes 
Mon ery Ward &Co. They buy 
our Women’s Fashion Book, an 
for the latest, the best creations for 
women’s wear. The fit, the fabric, 
style, the wea qualities of their clothes 
hat We in 


Montgomery Ward Co. are St 
only two-thirds, and often only one-half of wha 
Other women who buy from retail stores are 


coupon 
and the number 30, which is the number 
this book, and it will be sent to you at 
free of charge. Remember that we guara 
work ma’ 
hh to 


eac 
you perfectly. If for any reason you are 
entirely pleased. you may return your 
at once and we will refund your 
any transportation cha you have 
Put the numbers of the other books 
coupon also, 


| 


and 


24. Underwear 
27. Oress and 
30. Women’ 





Conia 38: bea 3 
Machines. 37. Millinery, 
numbers of the 
pm by at 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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Please send me the following beoks free of charge: 


‘Citoen and 
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4 Send coupon to the nearer address 





The New “Easy” 
Sad Iron. Quick, 
sales—big profits, 
invention—women 5 % 
On, “a's doe first week: 
Fitter, Wis., sold 2% in 38 
Does big ironing for t wo cen’ 
ves sho 


labor — st — heal 
ee A hy 
quick fors 











protest against the doing.—Rose Seelye- 
Miller 
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Test Your Seed Corn 





also a Guitar, Cornet and 
good Mandolin for sale cheap. 


joute Ne. 6, Resedais, Kansas 
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Do You Want TheseDishes? 


You may have them—Read how easy 


needs needles and how much do they generally cost a package! You know, 
so I'll not —— 


I wish I could describe in words, this beautiful thirty-one piece Dinner Set. 
There ian't a home, in this land of ours, in which it would be out of place 
and no housewife will fail to appreciate this set of dishes. when she once 
sees them arrayed on her dining-room table. The dainty tints and dell 
cate colorings which are intermingled in the violet design which is in the 
center of each piece cannot help but please the most fastidious. The rich 
ness and the daintiness of the gold borders, harmonize perfectly with the 
shadings and colorings of the leaves and flowers. You must remember 
too. that the designs are burned into pure white ware and in this way 
only. can this exquisite effect be produced. Each and every piece is just 
as represented and | know you will appreciate it 


Never Too Many Dishes 

There is never a time when one hears a4 woman compiain that she has too 
many dishes. Dishes are always wanted and always necessary. so that 
even if you have a ret of dishes. that is no reason why you should not 
want this beautiful thirty-one piece Dinner Set 

if you want these dishes, and will do your best to get 
them on my “Easy for you plan’’ sign coupon and mail 
te me today. 


i Know You Will Be Pleased 


Now I'we made an agreement with the pottery that makes these 
beautiful dishes and I can get them cheaper by buying them 
in big quantities and buying them direct You see no middleman 
gets the profit. In this way. | am am able to make you an offer which will 
astonish you. You will wonder how | can do it, and when you have this 
Dinner Set in your home—and you get them ai! without paying me any 
of your mone you are going to be mighty well pleased 

Now. these dishes come direct from the pottery f. 0. b. to you. I'd like 
to be some piace near you. when you open the box and take out the 
dishes, one by one and see you shake off the excelsior in which they are 
packed—My! I can almost hear you say Aren't they Beauties?” And 
then your neighbors will want to see them and Lexpect they will be anx 
tous for a set |ike yours—but, if you want this beautiful set of dishes, clip 
the coupou below and read “My Hasy for You Pian.” I willsend you ten 
Exquisite Season Postcards, no two alike, every one worth framing, and 
they are each and all printed on heavy stock in many beautiful colors. 
Some of them are embossed and some imported cards and you can't find 
@ more up-to-date set of Postcards anywhere. I want you to look at the 
illustration of the needle case—this isn’t nearly ‘life-size’ but it will serve 
to show something of what itis. Now in this needie case, there are 115 
needies—100 of them are sewing needles, five different sizes—all Dix and 
Rand celebrated Brand of Sharp's needies—these are big-eyed. sharp 
pointed, first-class, sewing needies. Now, note the other 15 needles, you 
will And here are needles, for aboutevery purpose. Almost every woman 





The Best and Easiest Way to Get a Set of 
Dishes—“‘My Easy for You Plan”’ 


ge pen agp ey ¢ —ol] Everybody needs needies, and 
\ WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE ‘1/114 one ever gets enough Season 
Posteards and every one who is 
interested at all in farming, 
should read SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING. Don't you begin to 
see how easy it will be—I'll send 
you @ set of needles and a pack- 
age of cards right away, if you 
Teally want the. dishes—and I 
know you surely do—then when 
they come to you, you can show 
each one of your friends your 
copy of SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
and your set of needles and the 
set of cards and tell them that if 
they will subseribe through you, 
I will send them each a set of 
cards like yours and =» set of 
needles like yours and SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING for three years 
for only 5Je_Jsn’t thata bargain! 
You can't help but get sub- 
— A= scribers with such a great offer 

to them can you? You only need to get 10 three-year subscribers on this 
“easy for you plan” and the dishes wil! be shipped to you at once. I will 
also give @ prize to each person whosends in two of these subscribers 
within one week from the date they receive first set of needles and cards. 


DISH COUPON 
. T. Meredith, Pub. Successtul Farming, Des Moines, lewa 
Dear Sir: I want to earn this set of dishes on your ““Easy for you plan,’”’ Send me set 

who 


of needles, also set of 10 postcards and tell me about the prize you give to those 
send in their first two subscriptions within one week. I promise to do my best. 




















My name is 


My address is ae 
Enclosed find éc to help pa 115 pocdics d 10 teards. 
This offer not good out of United States or Westo Rocky Mountains : 
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PLAY BALL! 























"Meredith right now before I forget it, and before any other kid in the neighborhood beats me tu this swell outfir 





“Gee! Bob, where did you get your new Basebal! Outfit?” 

“Oh, I got it from Mr Meredith” 

“Meredith?” Whos he? Tell me about him' 

“Mr. Meredith is the publisher of !;uccessful Farming. the greatest tarm 
paper in the world!” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with his giving you that fine Basebal! 
Outfit?” 

“Well, jusi this. {| was reading a copy of Successful Farming 
the other day, and noticed Mr Merediths ad saying that he was 
a good friend of the boys, and believed in boys playing baseball 
and he said there-was no reason why every boy “ho wanted a 
paseball outfit Should not have one 

“Does he give “em away?” 

“Pretty near, for all | had to do. was to take a copy o1 Suc- 
cessful Farming and- show it to a few of my friends and tell 
them that for 50c apiece they could have Successful Farming 
fot three years, and before | knew it. | had seven subscribers 
They gave me the money and | sent itin to Mr Meredith and just as quick as 
it was possible for them to get my letter and the express Company could 
bring it back I had this dandy Baseball! Outfit 

“How long did it take you to get the subscnbers?* 

“Oh, that’s easy, it only took me a part of one afternoon Gee. its a cinch’ 

“How many pieces are there in your outfit?” 

“The bat and ball. the mask, the catcher's mit, the fielders glove. and my 
cap and belt, that makes seven” 

‘| wish | had an outfit like that” 


“You can, if you want it. All you have to do is to write Mr. 
Meredith today for a subscription blank and copy of this 
paper, show this to your friends and the rest is dead easy 


“Say. Bob, that’s gieat! [| am going to write Mr 





































What Bob did 
you can do! 


Any boy that wants one of my splendid base 
ball outfits can have one by just doing as 
Bob, or any one of the hundreds of boys who 
have already gotten their base ball outfits. 
On this page you will find the description of 
each one of the seven articles included in this 
outfit, and it’s up to you to have one of these 
outfits of your own if you want it, it will only 
take you a few minutes. I wouldlike to write 
to every boy who reads this page and tell him 
just how easy it is to get one of my outfits 
Very soon you will begin to play ball this 
spring, and then you will wish that you had a 
dandy base ball outfit like this. Write me 
today; all you have to do is to fill out the 
coupon below with your name and address, so | 
can tell you just what to do 


E. T. MEREDITH 
Publisher Successful Farming 


Here’s what you get 


Bali—Reguilation size, wool fabric interior with a 
hard mixture of plastic, wrapped with twine, selected 
cream color, mule hide cover, double stitched 


with black linen thread, each ball wrapped in 
tissue paper, packed one in a box. Belt— Bob sent me this base- 
You do the 


Made of excellent maternal, metal clasp, all Ball Coupon. 
sizes. Bat—Selected air dried ash boy's game right now; TODAY! 
size—varnished lightly to harden surface, 31 
inches long. Mask—Semi-electro welded, sil- 
ver luster finish, mght size wire with long face, 
padded. Gleve—Boy’s special quality special 
tan brown, felt lined throughout, edges bound 
with red cloth plain sewed, patent web thumb, 
strap and button wrist. Cap— League style, 
flannel, button, brown, well lined. 

THIS, OFFER NOT GOOD OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 





















Mr. E. T. Meredith, Publisher Sucesees 
Farming, Des Moines, towa. Dept 8 
Dear Mr Meredith — Wil!lyou please write me at once 
and tei! me all about how | cap earn the Base Bali Outfit 
This outfit contains a Base Ball, big sice Bat. Mask 
Catchers’s Mit, Fielder’s Giowe Capand Beit Write me 
quickly and tell me about It so I can begin at once to get 
my 





My name i+ 


My address is 









SUCGESSFUL FARMING 





April, 1912 



























































BIG BOOK SHOWS 
Over 275 Photographs 
On 178 Pages 


Phelps’ 12th annual Style Book of 
Split Hickory Vehicles for 1912 is 
ready—written by Phelps himself— 
shows you more latest brand new 
style buggies than 25 dealers could in 
10 big cities. How hs can guarantee 
to save you big money on price this 
season and make you a better buggy 
to order. Why trade-marked Split 
Hickory buggies are the best grade 
made. How youcan test any style 
Split Hickory before you decide to 
keep it—the way 150,000 others have. 
Why it pays you to get your buggy 
new direct from his factory rather 
than to buy from “job-lot” or “stock- 
made” buggies that dealers are 
carrying. Remember: 


Bigger Selection 
Than 10Big Dealers 
Stores Can Show 
You Anywhere. Get 
This Book Sure. 


i] 











$25.00 and Up. 


Phelps’ business is bigger than ever. 
ing through the dealers, are going out of business on account of 
automobiles. But he figures that everybody needs a buggy whether 
they have an automobile or not, and 
wants a buggy anyway—for times when he can’t run his machine. 


Don’t You Want a 30-Day Free Road Test 
of This Auto-Seat Buggy? 


Decide to investigate Phelps’ better plan now. 


| 


postal or letter to 








He wants to satisfy you as a new customer—first, last 
not only one 


and all the time—to sell you 

Spiit Hickory, but to please you so 
much and save you so much money 
that you will never be willing to 
buy any other place, any other 

way or any other buggy, but 

the kind he makes. And Phelps 

is the only one that such 

buegy values can be bought 

from Try writing him once 

and see. Address your 


| 
150,000 a 





7 President 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Station 202, Columbus, Ohio 
The Largest Buggy Factory in the 
World Selling Direct to Consumer 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING READERS 
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Harry Phelps Bi 





1912 Book of Latest Styles by the Thousands. BE SURE TOGET IT! 


HELPS has over 150,000 regular customers, who will tell you that he will not only 
make you a BETTER buggy, but SAVE you a lot of money. 

He's the biggest personal buggy maker in the world of made-to-order buggies— 
selling direct to the user—and high-grade harness, too, if you want harness. 


Thousands of Successrvut FARMING readers 
have been ameng Phelps’ best customers for 
twelve years. He'll tell you who they are—near 
your place. Hehas a warm personal feeling 
toward the readers of this paper and comes here 
regularly to tell you about his latest styles and 
money-saving prices. 

Phelps’ big business has been built on quality 
of his Split Hickory Vehicles—and on the recom- 
mendations of his customers to their neighbors 
and friends. So, if you never sent your name to 
him, you'd better do it now, whether you are 
ready to buy yet or not, because this season he 
is making the best offers possible in improve- 
ments and style on highest-grade-made, longest- 
service buggies. His book tells the whole story 


Try Any Buggy Phelps 


30 Days FREE 


Don't get Split Hickory Vehicles mixed up 
with any other buggies made—they're entirely 
different. Higher grade-—better style, better 
trimmed, better painted, longer lived, easier 
running—that’s because they're made to order, 


Hickory Vehicles 


Send Your Name on a Postal! and 
Let Phelps’ 150,000 Customers’ E x- 
perience Show You How to SAVE 


Other makers sell- 


that every automobile owner 
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—gives prices—savings from $25.00 and up and 
describes every job complete, just as Phelps 
makes it to order. He knows, too. 

He stands right over every one of his jobs in 
the making, and knows that the best materials 
and expert workmanship go into it. In his book 
he tells you in his own experienced words, about 
values—and Phelps knows—and how to avoid 
weak spots in buggies. He stands right by his 
Split Hickory jobs—points out in photograph the 
parts you ought toexamine. Shows you in colors 
and photographs on page inserts in his book 3 
feet across, just exactly what he makes and what 
he puts into every Split Hickory. He stands 
right back of any Split Hickory and you can test 
it on your own roads behind your own horses. 


Makes on Hard Roads 


Return it If Not As Rep- 
resented — Guaranteed 
Two Yearsif You Keep it 
just as you want them, when you want them. 
oodwork in running gears 2nd shafts, of 
straight grained, second growth Shellbark’s Split 
Hickory—wheels celebrated triple A grade found 
on no other vehicles as explained fully in book. 
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